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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

In this fourth issue of the British Trade Book all the 
Tables, etc., retained from the first three issues have been 
brought up to date, and much additional information is now 
included which has resulted from new pieces of investiga- 
tion. The^survey of Home Production and industries in 
Chapter I. is frholly new ; and most of the other chapters 
include the results of further investigation made since the 
third issue of the book^^as published. J. H. S. 




PREFACE TO THE THIRD ISSUE 


By Professor W. J. ASHLEY 


We are apt to* speak far too slightingly of the intellectual 
results of “political controversy.” And certainly in the sphere 
of Economics the contrast so often drawn between “ science ” 
and “politics” is a strained and misleading one. It is true 
that, even in Economics, a purely scientific ideal — an ideal of the 
pursuit of truth for its own sake — does influence, in a greater 
or less degree, a certain number of serious students. Between 
that ideal and the practices to which political controversialists 
are prone, there is a wide gulf. Yet, after all, when one looks 
back upo,!! the course of “ economic science ” during the last 
hundred years, one cannot help seeing that it has been in large 
measure the pressure of public discussion that has stimulated 
serious economic inqubji. And the outcome of inquiry so 
stimulated may be a real -scientific advance. It may result in 
the more careful formulation of particular lines of reasoning ; it 
may extend to wide circles, conceptions before familiar only to 
a few. 

There are welcome signs in several directions that such an 
advance is taking place beneath the turmoil of the present fiscal 
controversy. Mr Schooling’s treatise is a conspicuous example 
of the kind of thing I have in mind. More ihan thirty years 
ago, Jevons called attention to the remarkable fact that the 
course of trade and industry is clearly divided into cycles of 
prosperity and depression. The evidence he adduced, covering 
the whole of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries down to 
1878, made it equally clear tfiat the average length of the cycle 
was about ten years. Since his time the European world has 
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been less troubled with “crises.” This may perhaps be due to 
greater caution in the use of credit, or to a lesbening in the 
severity of competition among producers. But though the 
“crisis” may be tending to become a thing of the past, the 
fluctuations of business activity and stagnation still folloAv one 
another in vrave-Iike succession. Anyone will see this vsdio 
looks at either the trade charts or the unemployment charts in 
the two “ Fiscal Blue Books ” ; and, though we are too near 
current events to know how long contemporary waves -of trade 
will ultimately tmii out to have been, those 'since the time of 
Jevons have apparently been of much the same average length 
as in preceding periods. 

The conclusion to be drawn from Jevons’ facts would seem 
a pretty obvious one had it not taken so long to be realised. 
It is that no argument can stand which does not take account 
of the cycle of trade. No comparison of isolated years, no 
comparison of short consecutive periods can be relied upon to 
give properly comparable data. And if averages are to be used 
at all, the least that must be demanded are decennialif^verages. 
By averaging each year with at least nine others, allowance 
will be made for the usual number of fat and lean seasons ; and 
by a series of decennial averages tafcm annually, it will be 
possible to indicate with accuracy the general trend of 
phenomena as distinguished from the- oscillations of particular 
years. 

What may be called “the continuous decennial-average 
plan ” of presenting trade figures had been occasionally made 
use of by professed statisticians in connection with what is 
known as the “smoothing of curves,” before Mr Schooling 
began to employ it for his investigations. But Mr Schooling — 
who was brought to it independently by his search for a form 
of presentation which should be free from the risks of partisan- 
ship or accident — has been the, first to make a complete and 
absolutely consistent use of it on a large scale, and to 
press it upon the attention of the general public. In the 
tables which make up this volume and its predecessors he has 
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taken oui’ trade as a whole, and in its subdivisions of kind and 
direction, and with the aid of the method of decennial averag- 
ing he has made clear its general movement and character. 
With the competent skill resulting from long actuarial practice 
in the handling of great masses of figures, and with astonishing 
thoroughness and patience, he has worked over the vast heaps 
of crude data lurnished to us by Government oflfices, and has 
presented their substance in usable form. This is a perform- 
ance whieh calls for grateful recognition from all parties. In 
the interpretatioii of the facts, of course, there is likely to be, 
for some time yet, reasonable ground for some divergence of 
opinion. Here and there the apparent significance of Mr 
Schooling’s charts may need to be either attenuated or 
magnified. For a ten-years’ grouping is only a working 
approximation to the actual length of the several trade-waves. 
And though the rough-and-ready “ correction ” of actual figures 
by reference to the calculated price-level of some other period, 
which some writers have proposed, but from which Mr 
Schooling^ carefully abstains, is a procedure that I’aises perhaps 
more difliculties than it solves, there are branches of our ti’ade, 
as Mr Schooling has himself indicated, in which movements 
of price have to be specially remembered. Yet for any further 
commentary of this kind ,Mr Shhooling’s charts furnish the 
necessary text ; and such considerations hardly affect his main 
conclusions. After all, we must get the facts before we can 
profitably set about explaining them. What Mr Schooling 
does undoubtedly establish is this : that, since the decade 
1880-1889, with which his inquiries commence, English trade 
has undergone remarkable changes both in its character and 
in its direction, and that these changes are apparently still in 
progress. Let all serious controversialists reach the point of 
agreeing upon the nature and tendency of these changes, and 
a great step will have been gained* in intelligent discussion. 


W. J. Ashley. 
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Iron and Coal Trades Hevieiv.—'' The most important and reliable work of its 
kind that has appeared in recent years." 

Manchester Guardian.— are bound to recognize the skill and ingenuity v^ith 
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give every indication of much care- and labour.” 

Liverpool Courier. — “Though now only in its second year of issue, Mr J. Holt 
Schooling’s most complete, accurate, and exhaustive work has come to be regarded 
as an invaluable guide by all students of the course of British Trade.” 

Gucp-dian. — “ This is going to be one of the great books of reference, universally 
recognised as such, a storehouse of sifted and ordered facts, indispensable to any one 
taking part in current economic controversies.” 

Morning Pc)s?5.— “The first scientific investigation in the English language of the 
tendencies of British Trade, As a study of economic pathology, it is as striking as 
Mr Booth’s studies in social pathology, which it resembles, too, in its scientific and 
impartial tone. Mr Schoolmg’s method is clear, original, and fair, . . . His con- 
clusions are those of a practical and full thinker. . . . The tables are models of 
lucid arrangement, , . We wish it were possible to reproduce even in outline the 
method of this exhaustive inquiry. . . . Mr Schooling’s discussion brings fresh air 
in the sickly chamber of Political Ecgnomy. ... Ho student of Mr Schooling will 
ever wander long in the slough of platitude and paradox which fifty years ago was 
called ‘Political Economy.’” ^ 

Aberdeen Free Press . — “How enormous is the labour that has gone to the 
preparation of this volume.” 

The Book is in nearly all t^J^e Free Public Libraries* 
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Tall Mall Gazette. — The first issue won general praise for its abundance of 
materials, lucidity of arrangement, and generally informing qualities. Of the second 
edition the same appreciative views will be held. . . . Careful and most instructive.’’ 

Standard . — Certainly it is astonishingly simple to consult on any vital trade 
issue.” 

Sheffield Independent. — *'One cannot but admire the minute and laborious 
diligence that has been bestowed. . . . Again, if one does not accept the author’s 
conclusions, one can at any rate thank him for the mass of information he has 
carefully provided and skilfully arranged.” 

Birmingham Tost . — ^‘Exceptionally interesting.” 

South Wales Daily Hews. — “A reader cannot go through the book ivithout 
securing much enlightenment. . . . Altogether creditable for the painstaking skill 
and ingenuity of the Author. He is remarkably careful. ... A most serviceable 
contribution has been made to economic study.” 

Engineer — “A wide survey of international commerce.” 

Yorkshire Observer . — “It is a monument of industry. . . . Free-traders will find 
in it much that is new and instructive. . . . Let us say at once for Mr Holt 
Schooling that the best way to consider his book — the only useful way^ — is to accept 
throughout his sincerity, good faith, and unwillingness to mislead if he knows it. 
One’s reasons for feeling thus surely of a writer or speaker are not always definable. 

. . . Let us add that his masses of figures may be depended upon, so far as our 
many incidental tests have gone.” 

JYewcastle Journal . — “ Mr J. Holt Schoolings exhaustive work on British Trade ” 

Lancashire Tost . — “ The British Trade Book, by the eminent statistician, John 
Holt Schooling, whose method of compiling by yearly averages in decades is 
acknowledged by all authorities to be the most reliable.” 

British and Tariff Reform Journed . — “The authority of the author is unim- 
peachable. No existing economic writer knows the subject better — few as w’ell. 
. . . But there is still another reason which commends Mr Schooling's work. It is 
its true scientific sjiirit. It is conceived and carried out entirely and with absolute 
fidelity on the inductive method. It is a lamentable fact that although the Baconian 
system has been applied to most domains and departments of human investigation, 
it has not been hitnerto applied to the study of political economy to any marked 
extent. . . . Lender the guidance of Mr Schooling, the student is helped to right 
conclusions on the only right basis of investigation — pursuit of the truth, and 
nothing but the truth.'’ * 

Liverpool Courier . — “ The British Trade Book is worthy of all seekers after fiscal 
truth. It is a great work, paid tribute to even ^y the Radical press.” 

Manchester Guardian . — “Mr Schooling’s valuable book.” 

The Outlook . — “ Mr Holt Schooling’s standard work, the British Trade Book.” 

Englishman (Calcutta). — “ The two outstanding features of the book are its 
comprehensiveness and its systematic arrangement. The statistics and the graphs 
are specially worthy of mention. The author has clearly demonstrated the necessity 
of condensing and massing crude isolated statistics, or in other words, of making 
the course of trade show itself. The book is a monument of painstaking research, 
and it is fuU of important facts, interesting at once to the student of international 
trade, and to the ordinary man of business . . . There is not a page of this well- 
known book of Mr John Holt Schooling that ought to be left Unstudied.” 

Manchester City Hews . — “A luminous study of the courses — ^upward and down- 
ward — of England’s trade.” 

Athenmum . — “A study wisely undertaken.” 

Birmingham Tost.—"^ It is concerned aolely with the course of trade, with the 
investigation of trade tendencies over a long period, and not with the quoting of 
mere statistics.” 

Bookseller. Mr Schooling’s methoS of taking not single years, but a ten-years’ 
cycle, makes it possible to indicate with accuracy the general trend of phenomena 
as distinguished from the oscillations^of particular years.” 
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Daily “No one can close this book without feeling that it is a ‘book of 

good faith,’ that the author hides nothing, and that his only desire is to ascertain 
the truth. ... A word must be said for the patience and industry displayed ; and 
it may be added that the pages are never dull." 

Mmming News, — “Mr Schoolings work stands alone as a repertoire 
of facts and arguments bearing upon the course and prosperity of the trade of this 
country. With immense industry, Mr Schooling has worked out no fewer than 
340 tables and diagrams showing trade tendencies, etc.” 

Qlohe, — “This comprehensive and extremely useful volume must be consulted 
by readers themselves.* 

Nottingham Gnardian, — “Mr Schooling’s reputation as an expert statistician 
and student of economics are so well established^ that his valuable book on British 
and international trade has made for itself a position without a rival. . . . The fact 
that since the publication of the first edition no error has been rep<»rted to the 
author, speaks volumes for the care with which his laborious work has been 
accomplished.” 

Northern IFAigr.— “Detailed, authoritative, and impartial. ... It need scarcely 
be pointed out that the volume is a representative one, and a permanent contribu- 
tion to the enlightened discussion of the topics mth which it deals. 'While in its 
entirety it has many points of extreme value, and its contents have been marshalled 
with freshness and competence, its great characteristic lies in Mr Schooling’s plain 
desire to ascertain the truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

Glasgmo Herald, — “However Mr Schooling’s opinions on economic questions 
may be regarded, there can be but one view of the value of his computations and 
of the completeness of the information he has gathered and arranged. The book 
is a marvel of ability and of painstaking industry.” 

A knowledge of the course of international commerce and its 
bearing upon our internal trade and industries is of essential importance to every- 
one. Therefore, when such an eminent statistician as Mr John Holt Sdiooling 
approaches the sulfiect, his views must be read thoughtfully. . . . This is a per- 
formance which calls for grateful recognition from all parties.’’ 

Aherdem Free Pms.*— “Those who differ from Mr Schooling, however, will 
frankly recognise and commend the excellence of his work, and publicists and 
students of economics, irrespective of their particular standpoint, will find tins 
digest of British tr^e useful and valuable. . . . The volume represents an immense 
amotmt of labour, and it will be cordially recognised as an exhaustive and thorough 
piece of work.” 

Observer, — “A complete survey of the course of British and International 
commerce.” 


AND 


• function in these columns is discharged when we say that 

it would be, well to use literary rather than typographical emphasis.” 



INTRODUCTION 


This book aims at the following objects : — 

A survey of Home Production, Industries, Occupation, etc., 
in the United ‘Kingdom, for the purpose of throwing light 
upon our general industrial condition, as apart from our 
Foreign Commerce. 

It is intended to supply a full statement of the Course of 
Trade, upon a sound method, in all the more important parts 
of British and international commerce. 

It endeavours to prove the superiority, as a guide to 
action, of investigation of economic fact over the acceptance 
of economic theory, so far as relates to those parts of political 
economy that are dealt with here. 

It seeks to establish the necessity of investigating trade 
tendencies, of making the course of trade show itself, in 
place of using crude, isolated statistics, which are of no 
value unless they are so juasseQ and condensed that soundly 
based conclusions may b'e deduced from them. 

The period here usually observed covers the thirty-one 
years 1880-1910, and the method of massing and condensing 
the crude data is to show the yearly average during each 
decade throughout this period. Thus ; — 

Decade. 

1880— 1889 

•1 QQ| 1890 

, . Giving twenty*two consecutive decades 

T 9 OO— f 1880-1910. 

1901— 1910 _ 

As regards this method, it may be stated that in order to 
obtain useful results from an investigation of this kind it is 
necessary to consider the cycle of trade, because of the large 
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and violent yearly fluctuations whicli constantly occur. And 
actual experience teaclies that a decade is the best and most 
convenient period to use as representing a cycle of trade, 
because yearly fluctuations are not eliminated by the use 
of a cycle shorter than ten years. 

But it does not suflBce to show merely two or three 
decades — such as 1880-1889, 1890-1899, 1900-1909 — for 
the reason that the grouping of years which make up each 
decade materially affects the yearly average for each” decade. 
And thus any arbitrary selection of decades incurs the risk 
of possible bias in selection or of unintentional misrepresenta- 
tion of the real course of trade. Therefore, it is necessary to 
show the results for every possible decade of any period that 
is under observation, such as this period 1880-1910. 

By this full method there is no possibility of any biassed 
selection of years, and this mode of investigation has the 
advantage of enabling students to see the progress or regress 
during the more recent of any two “ pairs ” of decades. 

For example, comparison may be made 

Between 1880—1889 and 1890—1899, 

Between 1881 — 1890 and 1891 — 1900, 
and so on. 

Or, working back, we may observe^the rise or fail during 
the most recent decade, 1901-1910, as compared with the 
decade 1891-1900. And similarly for many other decades 
— such as the first and the last of those covered by the 
period 1880-1910. Any decade may be compared with any 
other decade. There is here no selection of any years or 
periods which may chance to support this or that opinion, 

A further advantage of this method is that by merely 
multiplying any of the yearly averages by 10, we at once 
obtain the actual total for apy complete decade. 

For instance, Table lO'S shows that the Special 
Imports'* of manufactured goods into the United Kingdom 

* Special Imports mean Imports for consumption in the United Kingdom. 
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during 1901-1910 (the last decade) and during 1880-1889 
(the first decade) were : — 


Yearly Average during each Decade. 


1880- 

-1889 . 


Million 

65-4 

1901- 

-1910 . 

• 

120*9 

Yearly Rise during 1901- 

-1910 . 

. 

55*5 


If we now multiply the above averages by 10, we obtain, 
not an average, Jbut the Actual Totals for each decade, thus : — 

Actual Total for each Decade. 

Million £ 

1880—1889 ... 654 

1901—1910 . . . 1209 

Actual Rise during 1901 — 1910 . . 555 

Further, when we put in one column of a table all these 
yearly averages during each decade of the whole period 1880- 
1910, for any one piece of trade, we then obtain a broad view 
of the tendency, of the full course, of trade in that particular 
section of commerce during 1880-1910. All the many eye- 
confusing yearly fluctuations are included and merged in the 
average for each cycle .of tr^de, and the condensed result 
stands out clearly. 

This method is not, of course, a refined actuarial graduation 
of a series of crude facts, such as is illustrated in Appendix A. 
But the latter technical method is not practicable for adoption 
in a book that is intended for general use. The method of 
this book possesses the advantages already stated ; it entirely 
prevents any biassed selection of individual *years ; it is easily 
understood, and the accuracy of its application to the crude 
data can readily be tested by any student having access to 
the official returns upon whioh the tables of this book are 
exclusively based. 

Many instances will be' found in this book where the 
results of investigating economic fact are in direct conflict with 
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tlie dogma of orthodox economic theory. For example, the 
theory that every import coming to these islands automatically 
causes a British-Labour-Employing export to leave our shores, 
is wholly contradicted by fact. Similarly, the dogma, “ Look 
after your imports, and your exports will look after them- 
selves,” will be found to rest upon nothing more substantial 
than economic theory. It is erroneously based upon Adam 
Smith’s theory of the international Division of Labour. 

Again, the belief that our present trade policy enables us 
to hold our position as a seller in Foreign- and in British 
Colonial Markets, will be contrasted with the results of 
carefully examined fact. The dogma that asserts we may 
successfully fight foreign taxation of our goods by admitting 
foreign goods to the United Kingdom free of import duty, is 
certainly not supported by investigation. 

In these and in many other instances where economic 
fact is in direct opposition against economic theory, readers 
are of course wholly free to take their choice between the two 
teachings : the teaching of theory, and the teaching of fact. 

Also, there are many popular opinions widely held and 
confidently asserted by politicians and other persons, that, like 
economic theory, are wholly contradicted by the test of fact. 
Take for instance the widespread belief that a progressive 
foreign commerce necessarily denoted general industrial and 
productive prosperity. Perhaps there is no popular economic 
belief more common than this one. But Chapter I, not only 
deprives this belief of any validity, but it also shows there is 
a solid base for rational doubt as to the sound condition of our 
Home Production and Industries. 

The conclusions reached in this book are laid before 
readers not as any one man’s opinions, but as conclusions 
which are difficult to separate from the carefully surveyed 
facts upon which they rest. 

Let it here be confessed that the author is wholly deficient 
in the quality that enables many more fortunate persons to 
dispense with laborious investigation of economic fact, and 
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to accept as incontrovertible truth the ex cathedra pronounce- 
ments of orthodox economic theory. In the examination of 
questions of practical economics such as are surveyed in this 
book, the only light desired or used by the author is that 
given by fact and by reason. In such work, the author 
confesses that the dicta of economic theory are to him of no 
more value than a spent match, although to other persons 
these dicta may be an electric torch. And thus it has followed 
inevitably that orthodox economic authority has been wholly 
disregarded in favour of conclusions based solely upon the 
results disclosed by the investigation of economic fact which 
this book contains. 

It may, however, be pointed out that economic conditions 
are fluid and variable, not fixed and constant. And if for 
no other reason, that consideration alone suggests the prudence 
of being guided in trade policy by periodic investigation of 
trade conditions, rather than by the fixed and inimitable 
theories of orthodox political economy. 

Readers o^f this book will find that the field of investigation 
includes many features of Home Production and of inter- 
national commerce that are either wholly ignored in the 
official returns, or inadequately set out, but upon which 
valuable knowledge is to. be gSined by means of the official 
records of this and other countries, when they are carefully 
examined. 

Among these pieces of investigation may be mentioned 
the international comparison of occupations, the occupation- 
providing power of the leading industries of this country, 
the investigation of the railway goods traffic in the United 
Kingdom, our wheat consumption in its various aspects, the 
price of bread, the analysis of pauperism, the evidence of 
strikes upon our industrial condition, the futility of accepting 
records of foreign commerce a guide to home productive 
prosperity or non-prosperity, etc. 

And as regards our oversea trade and international 
commerce, there may be mentioned the testing of the position 
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of the United Kingdom as a seller in the markets of the 
world, side by side with the position of other sellers in the 
same markets. Another investigation of considerable utility 
is the progress or regress of each of our principal articles 
of export, tested as regards its power to pay, in part, for the 
imports consumed in the United Kingdom. Obviously, a 
matter that should not be omitted. 

Also, there will be found an examination of the quality 
of our imports and of our exports. That is to say, their 
quality as regards the employment of British Labour, or the 
employment of Foreign Labour — surely a necessary piece of 
investigation, and one that throws a direct light upon trade 
policy, and upon our home industries. Another necessary 
investigation is the international comparison of foreign 
commerce, for the purpose of ascertaining the progress of 
foreign commerce in various countries. 

Throughout the book, and during the work which went 
to make it, there has been no regard given to established 
methods, either economic or statistic. The sole purpose has 

f' 

been to gain definite knowledge, upon a broad base of fact 
and by a sound method of ascertaining trade tendencies, in 
many directions of Home Production and Industries and 
of international commerce, by the. use of much available 
material which is commonly wasted, 'or misused in the form 
of mere statistics. Statistics, as they are commonly used 
and misused, have no more likeness to an economic investi- 
gation of trade tendencies than a pile of loose bricks has to 
a carefully built house. 

Although of late years the trade questions which are 
examined in thi^ book have unfortunately been dragged into 
the arena of party politics, this mishap does in no way deprive 
these questions of their intrinsic right to be considered solely 
upon the higher level of a national and imperial problem of 
great importance. And since the year 1900, when the author 
first devoted himself to the study= of some sections of political 
economy by the method of investigating fact, as opposed to 
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the orthodox method of formulating theories not tested by 
fact, he has invariably treated this problem upon its rightful 
level, refusing to admit that this subject has any just 
connection with party politics. And the opinions quoted on 
pp. xxi-xxiv, coming from supporters of all parties, encourage 
the author to continue upon the course he has marked out. 

Finally, the author will be grateful for the notification of 
any error of fact which may be discovered in this book. 
Much care has been given to the computation of the tables, 
and a compreheiuisive system of cross-checking has been used. 
It may be mentioned that since October 1905, when the 
first edition of the book was published, no error has been 
reported to the author. Each chapter states the sources 
where the crude data are to be found upon which the tables 
have been computed, and this information will facilitate the 
detection of any error which may have eluded the author’s 
care. 

John Holt Schooling. 


Fotheringhay House, 
Twickenham, London, Ma ^ 1911, 
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CHAPTEE I 

HOME PRODUCTION, ETC. 

Before showing the course of our Foreign Conamerce as 
distinct from our Home Production, it is desirable to survey 
some of the leading features relating to the latter. 

There is a prevalent tendency to regard the records 
of our Foreign Commerce as being an adequate indication 
of industrial prosperity or non-prosperity, such indication 
being given by a rise or fall in our oversea trade, notably 
by a rise or fall in our exports of manufactured goods. The 
need to emphasise the vital distinction between our Home 
Production and our F'oreign Conqmerce is not fully recognised. 
A few years ago, during a ’conversation with a politician, this 
politician stated that he had only lately realised that this country 
had any trade other than its Foreign Commerce. On pointing 
out the necessity to consider other matters, I was met with 
the rejoinder that we export a much greater value of 
manufactured goods than is exported by the United States. 
This was regarded as complete evidence of^ our industrial 
supremacy over the United States. Three months later this 
gentleman became President of our Board of Trade. And 
there are doubtless many other persons who still attach an 
undue importance to our overseSi trade, and who do regard 
the latter as an adequate gauge of our general prosperity in 
these islands. They seem to overlook ' the trade between 
England and Ireland, between? Ireland and Scotland, between 
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London and Manchester, between Belfast and Sheffield, 
between Glasgow and Liverpool, between Birmingham and 
Leeds, between Cornwall and Yorkshire, etc., etc. Although 
this home trade, relating as it does largely to home prodimtion, 
is a much more important factor in our industrial progress or 
regress than is our foreign commerce. 

As a contrast to the opinion of the Cabinet Minister just 
quoted, we have the following pronouncements made by 
Mr Asquith. 

Speaking at Cinderford on 8th October 1903, Mr Asquith 
said : “ The Board of Trade have computed that as the wages 
paid in the export trade are something like 130 million £, and 
as the total wage-bill of the country is between 700 and 750 
million £, the export trade does not employ more than one- 
fifth or one-sixth of the whole labour of the country.” 

And at Cardiff on 19th December 1904, Mr Asquith spoke 
these words : — 

“I have always said, and I repeat it, that we cannot 
judge the state of British trade by looking at oversea 
trade.” 

We have to bear in mind that our industrial activity in 
the United Kingdom works^ for the sale of its products in 
two markets. The Home Market" and the Oversea Market. 
The former being approximately five times as valuable in 
wage-providing capacity as is the Oversea Market. When 
we recognise this fact, it becomes easy to see that a rise 
or a fall in our oversea trade has no necessary connection 
with progress or regress in our home industries. And yet 
early in the year 1911, when the foreign trade returns for 
1910 were published, the confident assertion was made that 
these returns cannot possibly show anything else than the 
general industrial prosperitj^ of this country. 

Our Foreign Commerce may progress simultaneously with, 
progress in our home trade. ^ Or the latter may regress 
while our oversea trade advances. We may, in fact, experience 
the following combinations, 4nr which the dominant factor 
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producing the Net Eesult of Industrial Prosperity or Non- 
Prosperity is, and must be, our home trade, not our oversea 
trade. 


Here are the combinations : — 


I. Home Market . 
Oversea Market 

II. Home Market . 
Oversea Market 

III. Home Market . 
Oversea Market 

IV. Home Martfet . 
Oversea Market 


Net Result. 

Progress \ Prosperrty. 

Progress j r 

Progress 1 Industrral Prosperrt}'. 
Regress j r j 

Regress I Non-Prosperity. 

Progress J r j 

Regress j Industrial Non-Prosperity. 
Regress j r j 


Thus we see that our general prosperity depends upon 
our home trade and production much more than upon our 
oversea commerce. The latter is indeed of great actual 
importance to us. Especially so, because there is reason 
to think that in recent years our export trade has been to 
some extent a substitute for our home trade, in place of an 
addition to the lattei*. Sales at home having become more 
difficult, owing to foreign competition in our home market, 
our sellers of merchandise have increasingly sought oversea 
markets for their goods. A volume of oversea trade that in the 
year 1910 attained the vast amount of over 1100 million £ 
of imports and exports, vvithout reckoning our re-exports, 
is worthy of most careful examination in many directions. 
And it will be so examined in later chapters of this book. 
But our foreign commerce is relatively less important than 
our home trade and production. 

It is possible, as will be seen, to examine our foreign 
commerce in many directions and sections not commonly 
surveyed. And the results of such examination justify the 
labour expended. 

It is not possible to examine our home trade and 
production in nearly so mucb detail as is available in 
connection with our oversea trade. The data have not 
been recorded. In years to come, it is possible that the 
volumes relating to the Census. of Production in the United 
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Kingdom will accumulate data to an extent sufficient to 
enable our home trade to be surveyed somewhat on the 
lines of our foreign commerce. A long period of observation 
is the first essential in investigations of this kind, and at 
present the published volumes of the Census of Production 
are, and must be, of no use. Their value will come when 
the comparative data for future years have been recorded. 

Thus in this chapter the survey must be limited to 
various important groups of data that severally, and as a 
whole, throw considerable light upon this ' matter of home 
production, consumption, industrial activity, etc. Moreover, 
additional insight may be gained in these directions when 
it is possible to make international comparisons. We have 
to bear in mind that during the period now surveyed — 
usually 1880-1910 — the world has largely increased its- 
population and its demand for merchandise. We may 
prudently compare our progress or our regress with advance 
or decline of important trade rivals, such as Germany and 
the United States. 

First, there is the growth of population to be considered. 
Population is a home product of primary importance upon 
which mainly depends a coymtry’s power to sustain and to 
defend itself. 

Table 1 shows the populations of the United Kingdom, 
Germany, the United States, during 1880-1910. Each of 
the three populations has steadily advanced. The increases 
were ; — 

Millions. 

United Kingdom . . 7*6 

^ Germany . . . . 14-1 

United States » . . 28’2 

Thus the net result of the complex series of social and 
industrial conditions in these countries is that our two rivals 
have been able to increase their populations to a much, 
greater extent than in the United Kingdom. These three 
poptilations and the many millions of new-comers have been 
fed, clothed, and housed, upoir a level of relative comfort 
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or discomfort that so far as is generally known does not 
greatly vary in any one of the three countries. 


TABLE 1 — Population. An Inteenational Compaeison : the United 
Kingdom, Geemany, the United States, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade 

Population. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 


Millions. 

Millions 

Millions 

18S0--1889 

35*9 

46 7 

55*6 

1881—1890 

36-2 

47 1 

56*8 

1882—1891 

36-5 

47*5 

58*1 

1883—1892 

36*8 

48*0 

59*4 

1884—1893 

37*1 

48 5 

60*6 

1885—1894 

37 4 

49 0 

61*9 

1886—1895 

37-7 

49*5 

63 2 

1887—1896 

38*0 

50*1 

64 5 

1888—1897 

38*4 

50*7 

65-7 

1889—1898 

38-7 

51*3 

67*0 

1890—1899 

39*1 

51*9 

68 3 

1891—1900 

39*4 

52*6 

69*7 

1892—1901 

r' 39*8 

53*3 

7M 

1893— 19i02 

40*2 

54*1 

72 5 

1894—1903 

40*6 

54*9 

73 9 

1895—1904 

41*0 

1 55*7 

75*3 

1896—1905 

41 4 

56*5 

76 7 

1897— 1906 

41*8 

57*3 

78*1 

1898—1907 

42*2 

58 2 

79*5 

1899—1908 

42*6 

59*1 

81 0 

1900—1909 

43 0 

59*9 

82*4 

1901—1910 

43 5 

60*8 

83*8 

I Increase . 

76 

14*1 

28*2 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 11 ; Cd. 5296, page 361. 


As is shown in Table % this greater increase of population 
in Germany and in the United States, as compared with 
our increase, is not merely a greater actual increase, it is a 
much larger relative increase. 

During the last decade, we possessed 121 people for 
every 100 we possessed during the first decade ; an increase 
of 21 per cent. 
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DIAGEAM I — See Table 1 The PopuLATIO^^ of ihe Umted States, 
Germany, the United Kingdom, 1880-1910 Ycuihj Averages 
during each Decade 



^ “ ne^sary to keep the base-lmeO in sight} 
for the distance between the base-hne and the curve represents ihe facts. 

The population of the United antes increased by 28 2 imlhoas, or by.nearly 51 per cent 

;; : T-i - ■■ s; i? •• 
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Germany’s increase was 30 per cent. The United States’ 
increase was over 50 per cent. 

TABLE 2. — Eate of Phogeess of Population. The United Kingdom, 
Gekmany, the United States, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages clurirg 
each Decade 


Decade. 

Rate of Progress of Population, beginning at 100. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United 

States. 


Per cent 

Pei cent 

Per cent 

1880—1889 

100 0 

100 0 

100-0 

1881—1890 

100 8 

100-9 

102-1 

1882—1891 

101 6 

101 7 

104-5 

1883—1892 

102*4 

102-8 

106*9 

1884—1893 

103 3 

103-9 

109-0 

1885—1894 

104*2 

104-9 

111-4 

1886—1895 

105-1 

106-0 

113-7 

1887— 1896 

106-0 

107-3 

116 0 

1888—1897 

106 9 

108-6 

118-1 

1889—1898 

107*9 

109*8 

120-5 

1890—1899 

108*9 

111 1 

122-8 

1891—1900 

109-9 

112-7 

125-3 

1892—1901 

110-9 

114 1 

127-8 

1893—1902 

112-0 

115-8 

130-4 

1894—1*903 

113-1 

117-6 

132-9 

1895—1904 

114-2 

119-3 

135-4 

1896—1905 

115-3 

121 0 

137-9 

1897— 1906 

116-4 

122-8 

140-5 

1898— 1907 

117-6 

124-7 

143-0 

1899—1908 

118-8 

126-6 

145-6 

1900—1909 

1*20-0 i 

128-2 

148-2 

1901—1910 

121-2 1 

130 2 

150*7 


Based upon Table 1. 


The above average yearly rate of progress of population was 

United Kingdom . . over 1 per cent. 

Germany .... nearly ,, 

United States . . . ,, 2| „ 

The yearly rate of growth, on the principle of compound interest, as in the census 
calculations, was : — 

United Kingdom . . . under T per cent. 

Germany .... over IJ ,, 

United States . . . nearly 2 ,, 

While it is not permissible tp attribute to any one cause 
this much larger actual and relative increase in the popula- 
tions of Germany and of the United States, as compared 
with the population of the United Kingdom, it is permissible 
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to draw the conclusion that in Germany and in the United 
States no one cause, nor any combination of causes, has 
been operative to prevent their largely increased populations 
being fed, clothed, and housed. In view of tlie extraordinary 
statements sometimes made by politicians of Cabinet rank 
to the effect that these nations working by a policy of 
Protection are in a condition necessitating the eating of 
“ offal,” and are generally in a distressed condition, etc., it is 
perhaps as well duly to note the net results disclosed in 
Tables 1 and 2, as regards the leading home product. 

In this examination of our home industrial conditions 
and production, the matter of occupation becomes of much 
importance. Por instance, it is useful to know how we 
compare with other nations as regards our capacity to feed 
ourselves. For as with a man, so with a nation, the ability 
to be self-feeding takes precedence over the ability to work. 
Food must precede work. 

In Table 3 we have a number of countries compared 
in the matter of their principal occupations expressed pro- 
portionately to each population. ^ 

A salient fact that at once discloses itself is that in all 
these countries, including the United Kingdom, Agriculture 
ranks as the leading industry. , This result is to be expected, 
because in all human communities there is a common 
recognition of the vitaD necessity and of the supreme 
importance for a community to be able to feed itself as 
a preliminary to doing other things, such as begetting 
children, working, fighting, etc. 

Look at Table 3. In all the foreign countries tbe pro- 
portion of their populations occupied in Agriculture is vastly 
in excess of the proportion so occupied in the United 
Kingdom. Our proportion is 56 persons per 1000 of our 
population. The foreign proportions range from a maximum 
of 314 per 1000 in Hungary, "to a minimum of 101 per 1000 
in Belgium. Belgium is a country much more densely 
populated than the United Kingdom; it is a formidable 
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competitor in onr Home Market and elsewhere with our Home 
Producers ; and yet despite these facts, Belgium is able to 

TABLE 3. — An Inteenational Compaeison of Occupations Numbepv 
ENGAGED IN THE PPJNCIPAL GeOUPS OF OCCUPATION PEE 1000 OF 
THE Total Population of each Oountky. 


Groups of * 

Occupations. 

Number occupied in each Group of Occupations per 1000 
of the Total Population of each Country. 

Seven Foreign Countries. 

Austria. 

0) 

o 

s 

£ 

(i) 

£ Italy. 

B 

2 

fQ 

(d) 

£ Germany. 

oj 

a 

K 

(/) 

g United States. 

^ Mean of the 7 
Foreign Countries. 

^ The 

United Kingdom. 

Agricultural . 

313 

212 

296 

101 

160 

314 

137 

219 

56 

Commercial . 

17 

34 

17 

54 

29 

11 

38 

28 

50 

Dress 

20 

41 

33 

36 

24 

13 

16 

26 

32 

Building 

15 


25 

34 

32 

7 

17 

23 

30 

Metals . 

14 

22 

11 

27 

32 

10 

14 

18 

35 

Textiles . 

17 

23 

24 

32 

17 

2 

8 

18 

30 

Conveyance . 

9 

15 

16 

9 

13 

7 

23 

13 

36 

Mines . 

8 

8 

4 

30 

15 

3 

8 

11 

22 

Above 8 Groups 

413 

377 

426 

323 

322 

367 

261 

356 

291 

All other Occupations 

102 

136 

• 

75 

.138 

133 

81 

123 

112 

149 

Total Occupied 

515 

513 

501 

461* 

455 

448 

384 

468 

440 

Total Unoccupied . 

485 

487 

499 

539 

545 

552 

616 

532 

560 

Total Population . 

1000 

o 

o 

o 

r-H 

1000 

lOoO j 

1000 1 

lOOU J 

LQOC 1 

lOuo 1 

lOOO ^ 


Based upon Cd. 5415, pages xxiii and 4 ; Cd. 2174. 


The above Groups of Occupations are arranged in the order of their importance as 
based upon the mean for the seven foreign countnes in column {k). 

The Seven Foreign Countries are arranged m the order of the “Total Occupied” 
persons in each population. • 

The “Unoccupied” group includes, in addition to persons retired from work, all 
young persons not in occupation, scholars, students, married women, and others not 
specincaily occupied, etc. 

Compare columns (h) and (i). Note the small proportion of the United Kingdom’s 
population engaged in Agriculture, the high proportion engaged in Commerce, in Con- 
veyance, in Mines, etc. 


employ in agriculture nearly twice as many of its population 
as we employ. 
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Look at column (A) of Table 8. Here we have the mean 
result for all the foreign countries side by side with the 
corresponding result in the United Kingdom, column (i). 

On the average, these foreign countries employ 219 per 
1000 of their population in Agriculture, as compared with 
our 56 per 1000. Bearing in mind the vast importance to 
any nation of being lai-gely or mainly self-feeding, either in 
peace-time or in war-time, we have to realise that these 
results point to a condition of marked inferiority of the 
United Kingdom in what is probably the most vital condition of 
national welfare and safety, dependent upon home production. 

Now look at the “ Commercial ” group in Table 3. Here 
we have a great superiority over foreign nations. The only 
country that exceeds our proportion of 50 per 1000 is Belgium 
with her 54 per 1000. The average for foreign nations is 
only 28 per 1000. Even Germany and the United States 
fall far short of us as regards the proportion of their popula- 
tions occupied in commercial pursuits. 

The word commercial as here used does not mean productive 
or manufacturing occupations. It includes import and export 
merchants, agents, accountants, salesmen, buyers, commercial 
travellers, clerks, dealers, insurance, etc. And in preparing the 
data upon which Table 3 is based, our officials have been careful 
to make the classification for each foreign country as nearly 
identical as possible with the classification used in our own 
census returns. Thus it is not in productivity that we so 
exceed foreign nations. This commercial superiority possessed 
by us is connected more with money values, more with buying 
and selling British or foreign merchandise, than with the 
production of merchandise. Bear in mind, that one main 
source of national welfare is the production of merchandise, 
as contrasted with the making of money-profit upon the 
buying or selling of merchandise. The latter process may be 
money-making. The process of producing merchandise is a 
wages-providing process, and is not necessarily so productive 
of money-profit as is Commercial occupation here defined. 
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When we come to compare our foreign commerce with 
the foreign commerce of other nations, it will be important 
to bear in mind the facts shown in Table 3. Our population 
is much less engaged in agriculture and much more engaged 
in commerce than are the populations of other nations. Thus, 
for this reason alone, we ought fully to maintain our supremacy 
in foreign commerce. Later parts of this book will show 
whether we have done this. 

The .occupation “Metals” is another group where we 
are in advance .of foreign nations, although Germany and 
Belgium run us close. This occupation includes metals, 
machines, implements, ships, vehicles, cycles, motors, coaches, 
carriages, dealers in metals, etc. In some of these items, 
notably in machinery, as will be seen later on, we have 
been greatly progressing. And it is far more satisfactory 
from the point of view of national welfare to see this 
superiority as regards the “Metals” occupation, than to see 
our superiority as regards the Commercial occupation. For 
the Metals occupation is largely productive, yielding work 
and wages to* our industrial workers. 

In the Textiles group we are ahead of foreign nations 
as regards the proportion of our population so occupied. 
This group includes cotton, fla«x, linen, wool, worsted, silk, 
hosiery, lace, hemp, jute, drapers^ linen - drapers, mercers, 
dealers, etc. The only foreign country that exceeds our 
proportion of 30 per 1000 is Belgium, with 32 per 1000. 

A notable result in Table 3 is our great predominance 
in the occupation Conveyance. This includes railway men 
of all sorts, roadmen, coachmen, grooms (not domestic), 
cabmen, carmen, carriers, cartmen, sailors, .bargemen, dock 
and harbour men, postmen, messengers, etc. 

When we consider our enormous foreign commerce, apart 
from om* home trade, it is obvi«us that a large part of our 
population must be engaged in’ conveying goods and persons 
from one place to another. And it is not wholly an indication 
■of national prosperity that so large a proportion as 36 per 
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1000 of our population should be engaged merely in conveying 
things and persons, while in foreign nations the average 
proportion is only 13 per 1000. Because this fact leaves 
available for productive work an appreciably smaller pro- 
portion of our population than is the case in foreign countries. 

Moreover, and as will be shown later on, our predominance 
in the Conveyance occupation as regards the railway section 
of conveyance, is more due to the vast expansion of our 
coal-mining, than to an expansion of the conveyance by 
railway of general merchandise other than coal. This is an 
important distinction. 

Table 8 shows our great predominance as regards the 
proportion of our population engaged in mining. Our 
proportion is 22 per 1000. The average for foreign countries 
is 11 per 1000, and Belgium is the only country that exceeds 
us in this respect. We possess many proofs other than that 
in Table 3 of the great progress of our mining industry, 
which relates mainly to coal-mining. Without doubt, coal- 
mining is a large provider of wages, and in this country it 
has greatly progressed. But as coal-mining is the digging 
out of a part of Earth’s skin which happens to be rich in 
coal in these islands, and as this coal is national capital that 
is diminishing and which cannot be replaced, it follows that 
this great predominance in coal-mining held by us as regards 
the proportion of our population engaged in coal-mining is 
not wholly satisfactory. It has accompanied, for instance, a 
depletion of rural population; and also, coal-mining can not 
rank economically with higher forms of occupation, such as 
agriculture and manufacturing industries. 

The net results to be gleaned from Table 3 seem to be 
that we are largely deficient in our self-feeding capacity as 
compared with foreign nations. That commercially, not in 
productive processes, our population is much more largely 
engaged than are the populations of foreign nations. This 
fact points to a predominance of relative money-profit gained 
by us, and it tends to indicate our inferiority as regards pro- 
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duction and as regards the wage-providing capacity of our 
total productive processes ; while our great predominance, 
relatively to our population, in the occupation of Convey- 
ance and of Mining is saliently shown in this Table 3. 

This matter of Occupation is of great importance in any 
attempt to survey our economic and industrial conditions. 
It happens that by the methods of procedure adopted by 
our State Departments, much valuable information is collected 
at great 'cost, and is not presented to the public in a form 
that admits of basy comprehension. For example, the data 
upon which Table 4 has been based are shown in the Blue 
Book quoted at the foot of the table merely in a series of 
large numbers without arrangement and without any reference 
to the growth of our population during 1851-1901. 

When we arrange these data, when we compute their 
value relatively to our population at each census date, we 
obtain, as Table 4 shows, an exceedingly valuable seines 
of comparisons which throws much light upon the progress 
or the regreSiS of our occupations afforded by our principal 
groups of industries, covering the period 1851-1901. 

Table 4 will repay careful study by any student of our 
industrial conditions. 

If a person who had devoted even casual attention to 
industrial conditions in this coun*try were asked to name 
off-hand some industries in which occupation had increased 
relatively to our population, he would probably name Iron 
and Steel, Machinery, Building, Coal-mining, Printing and 
Bookbinding. And if he were also asked to name off-hand 
some industries in which occupation had decreased relatively 
to our population, he would probably name Silk and 
Agriculture. 

In Table 4 we possess definite information upon this 
matter, and much of this information confirms the general 
impression of a casual observer. Also, it enlightens us as 
regards occupations upon which hitherto no general impres- 
sion has existed. 
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TABLE 4— England and Wales: showing the Total Kumbke of 
Persons Occdpied in the Peincipal Groups of Inddstpjes at 
THE Six Census Dates, 1851-1901 Pee 10,000 of Tin; Popula- 
tion OF England and Wales. 


Industry. 

Number of Persons Occupied in each Industry 
per 10,000 of the Population of England and 
Wales 

In 

1851 

In 

1861. 

In 

1871. 

In 

ISSI. 

In 

1S91 

In 

1901. 

Kesult. 

Man Ilf actu ring In d usiries — 
Cotton 

232 

245 

224 

213 

209 

179 

A Fall 

Woollen and Worsted 

U3 

115 

109 

92 

89 

73 

A Fall 

Boot and Shoe 

136 

127 

99 

86 

86 

77 

A Fall 

Silk 

73 

58 

36 

25 

18 

12 

A Fall 

Iron and Steel . 

53 

65 

84 

78 

70 

66 

xA Rise 

Machinery and Ships 

45 

61 

76 

83 

101 

121^ 

A Rise 

Lace 

34 

27 

22 

17 

12 

11 

A Fall 

Furniture .... 

27 

32 

33 

32 

35 

37 

A Rise 

Earthenware and Glass 

26 

27 

29 

26 

28 

29 

A Rise 

Linen 

15 

11 

8 

5 

3 

2 

A Fall 

The above 10 Industries . 

784 

768 

720 

657 

651 

r 

607 

A Fall 

N on-Manufacturing Industries — 








Agriculture 

1062 

899 

627 

462 

379 

304 1 

A Fall 

Building . 

222 

235 

257 

264 

242 

291 1 

A Rise 

Coal-minmg 

108 

135 

139 

148 

179 

199 ! 

A Rise 

Tailoring .... 

78" 

71 

. 66 

62 

72 

80 1 

A Rise 

Printing and Bookbinding 

18 

r 

23 

28 

34 

42 

46 1 

A Rise 

The above 5 Industries 

1488 

1363 

1117 

970 

914 

920 

A Fall 

The above 15 Industries . 

2272 

2131 

1837 

1627 

1566 

1527 

A Fall 


Based upon Cd 1761, page 362; Cd. 5296, page 361. 


This figure for Machinery in 1901 has been estimated upon the assumption that 
Machinery-Occupation <<increased during 1891-1901 at the same rate of growth as during 
1881-1891, There are indications elsewhere that this estimate is likely to be too high 
rather than too low. 

Note,— The Number of Persons Occupied in each Industry at each Census Date does 
not necessarily imply that those persons were in employment at those dates. For 
example, a Boot and Shoe workman m actual employment in 1901, and a Boot and Shoe 
workman out of employment m 1901, are both recorded as Occupied in the Boot and 
Shoe industry. And similarly with the other industries and census dates. See Table 255, 
Appendix E. 
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DIAG-EAM 11. — See Table 4 England and Wales: showing the 
Number of Persons Occupied in the Principal Groups of 
iNDUSTPilES AT THE SiX CENSUS DATES, 1851-1901 PeR 1000 OF 
the Population of England and Wales. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Group L — The 15 Principal Industries in Tabl^4. 

„ 11. — The 10 Manufacturing Industries fn Table 4. 

„ III. =The 4 Non-Manufacturing Industries in Table 4 : Building, Coal-mining, 
Tailoring, Printing and Booi^binding 
„ I. = Group IL plus Group III. plus Agriculture. 

Emmple.—ln Group I., 227 persons per 1000 of the population were occupied in the 
year 1851. In the year 1901, only 153 j^rsons per 1000 of the population were occupied 
in Group I. ^ 
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Taking first the group of the ten leading manufacturing 
industries : — 

In Cotton, there has been a nearly constant fall during 
1851-1901 in the power of cotton as an occupation-provider 
relatively to our population. 

In the Woollen and Worsted industry, the fall has been 
continuous during 1851-1901. 

In the Boot and Shoe industry, the fall in occupation 
has been continuous, with the exception that in 1881 and 
in 1891 there was no change. 

The fall in the Silk industry has been continuous. 

The four industries just named were in the year 1851 
our four leading manufacturing industides. They have all 
fallen off largely in their power to provide occupation for 
our people. 

Now, in Table 4, we come to two important industries 
that have risen — Iron and Steel, and Machinery. 

As regards Iron and Steel, its maximum power as an 
occupation-provider was reached in the yeaiv 1871. Since 
then the fall has been continuous. 

In Machinery there has been a large and continuous 
rise in its power to provide occupation throughout 1851- 
1901. This fact is amply evidenced by other proofs con- 
tained in this book. 

Lace has largely failed as an occupation- provider. 

Furniture has advanced. A large number of aliens, who 
have increasingly come to this country, are makers of 
furnitui'e. 

Earthenware and Glass has fluctuated slightly, with a 
rising tendency.' 

Linen has largely fallen in its power to provide occupation. 

Taking these ten leading Manufacturing Industries as 
one whole. Table 4 shows* ^uite clearly that during 1851- 
1901 there has been a large and continuous fall in the power 
of these ten industries to provide occupation for our popula- 
tion. The fall has been fronv 784 persons occupied in 1851 
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to 607 persons occupied in 1901, per 10,000 of our popu- 
lation. 

We come now to the Non-Manufacturing group of 
industries. 

Agriculture, which throughout 1851-1901 has been the 
leading industry of this country, has vastly fallen — from 
1062 to 304 persons per 10,000 of our population. This is 
a most serious and injurious result, regarded from the point 
of view of national welfare as distinct from the point of view 
of money-profit gained by importing, selling, and distributing 
the oversea agricultural products that have so lai’gely taken 
the place of our home-produced food. This result has been 
caused by an honest blunder in national trade policy. The 
blunder of what we call Free Trade, but which is in fact 
nothing more nor less than a system of State-aided imports. 
See Chapter XV. 

This unfortunate mistake has vitally weakened this country 
in its most important industry. Agriculture. 

All the four other Non-Manufactmdng industries in Table 
4 have advanced in their power as occupation-providers — 
Building, Coal-mining, Tailoring, Printing and Bookbinding. 

But the net result for this group of five Non -Manufactur- 
ing industries is a large and corftinuous fall — from 1488 to 
920 per 10,000 of our population. Jf we omit Agriculture 
from this group, and consider only Building, Coal-mining, 
Tailoring, Printing and Bookbinding, then we have a net 
rise from 426 to 616 persons occupied per 10,000 of our 
population. 

Taking all these fifteen leading industries as one whole — 
Table 4 — their power to provide occupation pei’ 10,000 of our 
population fell constantly and largely from 2272 persons in 
1861 to 1527 persons in 1901. 

Surely these results in Table? 4 should not be lightly 
regarded, for they prove conclusively that the fifteen 
leading groups of industries in* this country have enormously 
failed during 1851-1901 in their power to provide 

B 
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occupation for the people. Simultaneously there has 
been a vast development of commercial activity, which is 
quite distinct from productive activity. Banking, finance, 
dealers, import and export merchants, almost every form 
of finance and commerce (as distinct from production) have 
increased, and have brought a large money-profit to commercial 
men and to middlemen. But is this great advance in the 
merely commercial sections of our population an adequate 
compensation for the decline in the productive and industrial 
sections of our population ? If we hold the opinion that 
the sustenance of its power of production is of more value 
to a nation than its power of obtaining money-profit by 
commercial and financial operations, then we must reply 
“No” to the above question. But if we hold that the 
gaining of money-profit in commercial and financial operations , 
is of more value to a nation than the maintenance of its 
power of production, than the maintenance of its power to 
provide work and wages for its industrial population, then 
we must say that the great decline of om’ leading industries 
to provide occupation during 1851-1901, shown in Table 4, 
is a matter of no moment, and can be passed without farther 
notice. 

The question is a vital ^one, and the answer to it must 
depend wholly upon one’s point of view. The industrial 
population would probably say No to the question put ; the 
rich banker, the import or export agent, the middleman, 
would probably reply Yes. 

The results shown in Table 4 do not lack wholly indepen- 
dent corroboration. This decay of occupation afforded by 
our leading industries is in part a cause of the following 
words spoken by a late Prime Minister, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, at Perth, on 6th June 1903 

“In this country we ^now, thanks to the patient and 
accurate scientific investigations of Mr Eowntree and Mr 
Charles Booth, that there is '' about 30 per cent, of our 
population underfed, on the verge of hunger.” 
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Again, on 8th October 1903, at Cinderford, Mr Asquith, 
another Prime Minister, said : — 

“That there are disquieting features in our industrial, 
as in our social condition, no honest observer, certainly no 
member of the party of progress, will be found to deny. 
We have seen industides in which we ought to have 
maintained our supremacy falling behind, and in some cases 
entirely taken away from us by our competitors.” 

Althoi^h these Prime Ministers at the time of speaking 
were not aware of the facts shown in Table 4, which are 
now for the first time computed, their opinions based upon 
wholly independent evidence confirm the deduction that 
may properly be drawn from Table 4 — namely, that during 
the last half-century the leading industries of this country 
have materially been losing their power to provide work 
and wages for our population. 

Then we have evidence coming from a wholly different 
source, the officials of Trade Unions. 

At Nottingham, on 10th September 1908, the following 
official resolution of the Trade Union Congress was passed 
unanimously : — 

“That the Unemployed Act has utterly failed to touch 
even the fringe of the question, and this Congress, recognising 
that Unemployment is now permanent in busy as in slack 
seasons, in summer and in winter, and is common to all 
trades and industries, declares that the time has come when 
the Government must make provision for the purpose of 
finding work of public utility for all sections of unemployed 
men and women.” 

It is interesting to note that this resolution followed the 
year 1907, a year of extraordinarily high foreign commerce, 
when our exports were only 4 million £ less than the vast 
total of 430 million £ for the year 1910. 

These Trade Union officials are probably more intimately 
aware of the extent of unemployment than any other body 
of men. Their proposed remedy for unemployment is of 
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course no remedy, but merely a palliative of symptoms of 
a grave economic disease. Our leading industries have been 
losing their power to provide occupation, the Trade Union 
officials become aware of this fact, and the Government is 
called upon to assume the functions of the leading industries 
of this country. 

One knows, of course, that it is useless to attempt to 
overcome glamour by reason and by fact. The glamour of 
our great national blunder, called Pree Trade, is still upon 
the eyes of many good folk, who lament the existence of 
injurious industrial conditions largely due to this so-called 
Free Trade. But the glamour prevents these people, whether 
they are Prime Ministers or Trade Union officials, from 
connecting the cause of this industrial injury with the effect 
of it. Table 4 may possibly help towards dispersing this_. 
glamour. 

As throughout 1861-1901, Agricultm’e has been the leading 
industry of this country, and as its decline in Table 4 is large 
and continuous, it is worth while to compute^ actuarially the 
full Table 6, based upon Table 4. Persons acquainted with 
the actuarial methods of obtaining a full series of facts by 
means of periodically observed facts, such as these in Table 
4, will need no explanation of Table 6. 

Readers not acquainted with these processes may be 
informed that Table 5 approximates to the facts for years 
not officially recorded with a considerable degi'ee of accuracy 
quite adequate for the purpose. 

The large and constant fall in Agriculture as an occupier of 
our population is saliently shown in Table 5. No one will 
dispute the vdue to a nation of a prosperous agriculture; 
it is an essential of national welfare and safety commonly 
recognised and acted upon by all nations with the exception 
of ourselves. 

ft 

If no change in our Industrial condition other than that 
erideneed in Table 5 existed 'at the present time, a carefully 
thinking man would probably come to the opinion that this 
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change denotes a much too high price paid by us for what 
is called Free Trade. 

And quite apart from considerations already put as to 
the supreme importance to any nation of a prosperous 
agriculture, think of the vast money-loss that has resulted 
from this decay of our agriculture. English land is most 
fertile ; its crop-produce per acre is higher than that of any 
other country. During these last fifty or sixty years we 
have lost* untold millions of pounds sterling by neglecting 
to let our agriculture breed wealth by the action of sun, 
rain, and air working upon a fertile soil. By letting our 
agricultural population vanish to the vast extent shown in 
Table 5, we have lost an untold increase in our buyers of 
agricultural machinery and requisites of all kinds, thus 
injuring our other productive industries. 

When a nation deliberately paralyses the very backbone 
of national productive activity, as we by “ Free Trade ” have 
deliberately paralysed our Agriculture, can we wonder that 
other important industries show unmistakable signs of decay, 
as in Table 4 ? 

It is a poor set-off against the decay of our Agricul- 
ture that our commercial ^men, our bankers, our financiers, 
our middlemen, our import and export agents, vie one 
against the other in piling up the mere money-wealth of 
this nation, and in enabling rich men to become richer 
men. 

What has become of the vanished agricultural population 
evidenced in Table 5? They have gone to the coal-mines, 
to the towns, to the workhouse, to the grave, to foreign 
countries. And this country has to a great extent lost its 
supply of country-bred men, with the bone, muscle, and 
sinew that a nation needs. 

We have indeed paid a high price for a gigantic national 
blunder. A blunder made in* all good faith and with good 
intentions, but a grievous blunder nevertheless. 
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TABLE 5. — England and Wales : the ISTumefb of Pessons Occupied 
IN AGPacuLTDEE PEE 1000 OF THE POPULATION, 1845-1911 Yearly 
Averayes during each Bccadc. 




Continued. 

Continued. 

Decade. 

Per 1000 of 
Population. 

Decade. 

Per 1000 of 
Population. 

1845 — 1854 

109 


1874— 1S83 

50 


1846~-1855 

107 


1875—1884 

49 


1847—1856 

105 


1876—1885 

47 


1848—1857 

104 


1877—1886 

46 


1849—1858 

102 


1878—1887 

45 


1850 — 1859 

100 


1879—1888* 

44 


1851—1860 

99 


1880—1889 

43 


1852—1861 

97 


1881—1890 

42 


1853—1862 

95 


1882—1891 

41 


1854—1863 

93 


1883—1892 

41 


1855—1864 

91 


1884—1893 

40 


1856—1865 

89 


1885—1894 

39 

1 

1857—1866 

87 


1886—1895 

38 


1858—1867 

85 

A 

1887—1896 

37 

A 

1859—1868 

82 

lar^e 

1888—1897 

37 

large 

1860—1869 

80 

Fall 

1889—1898 

36 

Fall 

1861—1870 

77 

1 

1 

1890—1899 

35 


1862—1871 

74 


1891—1900 

1 34 


1863—1872 

72 

i: 

1892—1901 

33 


1864—1873 

69 


1893—1902 ' 

- 33 


1865—1874 

67 


1894—1903 

32 


1866—1875 

65 


1895—1904 

31 


1867—1876 

63 


1 1896—1905 

30 


1868—1877 

61 


1897—1906 

30 


1869—1878 

59 


1898—1907 

29 


1870—1879 

57 


1899—1908 

29 


1871- 1880 

55 

» 

1900—1909 

28 


1872—1881 

53 


1901—1910 

27 


1873—1882 

52; 

j 

1902—1911 

27^ 

1 


Computed actuarially from Table 4. 


Before leaving this matter of occupation, it is useful to 
show the full Table Sa, actuarially expanded from Table 4. 

Here we ^ee for each successive decade beginning with 
1845-1854 the number of persons occupied in our fifteen 
leading groups of industries per 1000 of the population. 
There has been a continuou*^, fall, as in Table 4, but in Table 
5a we have a much more full view of this fall. 

As regards this fall in occupation provided by our principal 
industries, it is sometimes assorted that this fall has been 
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DIAGEAM III. — See Tables 5 and 5a. EngLxVnd and Wales: the 
JSTumbbe of Persons Occupied in the Fifteen Principal Groups 
OF Industries and in Agriculture, per 1000 of the Population, 
1845-191 1 Yearly Averages during each of 58 Decades, 



Keep the base-line D in sight. 

Each dotted curve shows the result for each of 58 consecutive decades, beginning 
with 1845-1854 and ending with 1902-1911.^ The larger dots m the curve relate to each 
^th decade which is dated at the top of the chart ; the smaller dots relate to the 
intervening decades, ^ 

During the first decade, oiji Fifteen Frineipal Industries occupied 2S0per 
1000 of the Population ; during the last decade* 150 per 1000. 
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caused by the iutroduction of machinery into processes of 
manufacture, thus dispensing with labour. But this explana- 
tion does not seem valid. 

TABLE 5a — Exgland and Wales: showing the Numbbe of 
Peesoks Occupied in the 15 Leading Geoups of Industeies 
PEE 1000 OF THE Population of England and Wales, 1845-1911. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


No. of Persons* Occupied m the 15 Leading Groups of Industries per 1000 of the 

Population. 

Decade. 

Number. 

Continued. 

Decade. 

Continued. 

Number. 

1845— 1854 

1846— 1855 

1847— 1856 

1848— 1857 

1849— 1858 

1850— 1859 

1851— 1860 

1852— 1861 

1853— 1862 

1854— 1863 

1855— 1864 

1856— 1865 

1857— 1866 

1858— 1867 

1859— 1868 

1860— 1869 

1861— 1870 

1862— 1871 - 

1863— 1872 

1864— 1873 

1865— 1874 

1866— 1875 

1867— 1876 

1868— 1877 

1869— 1878 

1870— 1879 

1871— 4880 

1872— 1881 

1873— 1882 

230 ^ 

228 

226 

225 

224 

222 

221 

219 

218 

216 

214 

212 

210 

207 A 

205 > Continuous 
202 Fall 

200 

197 

194 

191 

188 

186 

183 

181 

178 

176 

174 
^ 172 

170^ 

1874— 1883 

1875— 1884 

1876— 1885 

1877— 1886 

1878— 1887 

1879— 1888 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— ^1905 

1897— 1906 ^ 

1898— 1907 

. 1899—1908 ' 

1 1900—1909 

1 1901—1910 

1 1902—1911 

168^ 

167 

165 

164 

163 

162 

161 

160 

159 

158 

158 

157 

157 

156 A 

156 r Continuous 
155 Fail 

155 

155 

154 

154 

153 

153 

153 

152 

152 

152 

151 

151 

1507 


Computed actuaiially upon Table 4. The calculated rate of decrease during 1901 to 
1011 has been taken Tety low in order not to exaggerate the probable decrease from 
1901-1911. When the results of the 1911. Census are known, it is likely that the fall in 
the latter part of this table wiU be found to have under-stated the faU in Occupation. 


If any manufacturing industry is working in healthy 
economic conditions, namely,^ qpnditions by which there is 
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no handicapping of the natural facilities for the sale of 
manufactured goods either in the home market or in over- 
sea markets, then it is in accord with theory and with 
recorded fact that the extended use of machinery as an aid 
to production leads to a greatly developed trade, including 
an increased employment of workmen. The quantity pro- 
duced by the aid of machinery in manufactures also increases 
per head of workmen employed, and facilities for sale are 
aided by ’machinery by reason of the lowered cost of produc- 
tion. If, on the other hand, machinery is used to manufacture 
goods in non-healthy economic conditions, namely, conditions 
that interfere with and which restrict the natural facilities 
for the sale of manufactured goods either in the home 
market or in oversea markets, then we may I'ightly expect 
to find a decrease in the number of persons employed relatively 
to the output of manufactured goods, or even an actual 
decrease in the number of persons employed. 

In the United Kingdom, we have for many years been 
working in lyihealthy economic conditions that restrict the 
sale of our goods in our home market and in oversea markets. 
In our home market these unhealthy economic conditions 
take the form of causing our home products to bear the cost 
of the national working espenses of this Kingdom, namely, 
Local and Imperial taxation, while -simultaneously competing 
foreign products are admitted to our home market without 
being called upon to pay any contribution towards the 
national working expenses of this Kingdom. 

As regards oversea markets the unhealthy economic con- 
ditions in which we work take the form of handicapping the 
sale of our products. Because when our goods enter oversea 
markets they are taxed in a double way. First they have to 
pay an import duty that is the equivalent of their contribution 
to the national working expens§^ of the oversea market our 
goods enter, and in the second place this foreign import 
duty is commonly of an amotmt that puts a super-tax upon 
our goods — namely, an import duty materially in excess of 
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the import duty requisite to make our goods upon entering 
an oversea market pay their share of the national working 
expenses of the country they enter. This excess aids the 
revenue of the foreign comitry. 

Thus it needs an exceptionally vigorous home industry 
to enable its power as an occupation-provider for our people 
to be maintained in the unhealthy economic conditions in 
which we work. It follows that in some industries, such as 
our cotton industry, these unhealthy economic conditions have 
to some extent nullified the net advantage to-be gained by the 
use of machinery. The output may or may not be main- 
tained, but the natural increased occupation-giving power of 
an extended use of machinery in cotton is seriously weakened. 

On the other hand, take our Machinery industry, an 
exceptionally vigorous item of our Home Production. I 
suppose that in no trade more than in machinery has there 
been a greater extension of the use of machines replacing 
hand labour. For many years machinery has been increasingly 
made by the use of machinery. Our special facilities and 
long experience in making machinery have enabled us to 
maintain this as perhaps our most vigorous manufacturing 
industry. Our Machinery trade has been strong enough to 
overcome the unhealthy economic- conditions here named ; 
and despite the vastly extended use of machines to make 
machinery we have the clearest evidence in Table 4 that our 
Machinery industry has increased, not decreased, its power 
as an occupation-provider. 

Take Printing as another illustration of the proposition 
that, given healthy economic conditions, the extended use 
of machinery increases employment. Our Printing trade, 
which is largely protected by the local nature of the Printing 
trade from the unhealthy economic conditions already 
mentioned, has greatly extehijed its power as an occupation- 
provider. But no one can deny that our Printing industry 
is one that is most notable for the increased use of machinery. 
Similarly with Bookbinding. 
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Thus it follows from these considerations that the assertion 
is wholly mistaken which attributes to the use of machinery 
in, for example, the Cotton industry the failing power of the 
Cotton industry as an occupation-provider for our people. 
That assertion is shallow and fallacious, and it is wholly 
contradicted by fact. If the effect of the use of machinery 
in manufacturing trades were to be that these trades lose 
their occupation-giving power, in that case all the manufactur- 

TABLE 6. — The United Kingdom, Germany, the United States : 

SHOWING THE *PeRCENTAGE PROPORTION OF URBAN POPULATION TO 

Total Population 


Census Year. 

Proportion ot Urban Population per 100 
of Total Population. 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany. 

United | 

States. 1 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1860 



16 1 

1861 

47*3 



1870 



20 9 

1871, 

54-5 

36*1 


1875 


39*0 

1 

I 

1880 


41 4 

22‘6 

1881 

60 7 



1885 

1 

43 7 


1890 


47-0 

29*2 

1891 

65*6 

"1 


1895 


50*2 


1900 


54*3 

33*1 

1901 

71*3 



1905 j 

1 

1 

57-4 

1 

1 


Based upon Cd. 4954, pages 16-17. 


See Table 7 for the full results computed actuarially from the above. 


ing countries of the world would be rapidly losing their 
power to provide work and wages for tlieir populations. 
The reason why the manufacturing industries of the United 
Kingdom have been and are losing occupation-giving power 
is because of the handicap put "upon them by our present 
trade policy, which gives freedom to buy but not freedom 
to sell. Eeal Free Trade means the free untaxed exchange 
of commodities between all,n§,tions, and there is as much 
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difiference between real Free Trade and our so-called Free 
Trade as there is between a Bank of England £100 note 
and a £100 note of the “Bank of Elegance,” such as the 
confidence-trick men use to delude their dupes. 

We have dealt with populations, with their occupations, 
and now we have to examine the matter of where the people 
live. All these things are an essential part of any serious 
study of our home production and of our home industrial 
conditions. We are groping in the dark unless \^e know 
the facts. 

Table 6 compares the United Kingdom, Germany, and 
the United States as regards the proportion of Urban 
Population in each country. This is a skeleton made of 
the official facts. Fully to see this matter, necessitates the 
actuarial expansion of Table 6 given in Table 7. 

During the first decade, one-half of our population was 
living in Towns, and one-half in Eural Districts. 

During the last decade, only one-quarter of our population 
was living in Eural Districts, and three-quarters were living 
in Urban Districts. This is a very material change. It is 
not a change for the better. An excessive proportion of 
town-born and town-bred people is not so valuable nationally 
as a more equally distributed population. 

Both in Germany and in the United States, the proportion 
of town population has materially increased, but in both of 
these countries a much larger proportion of rural population 
is preserved than in the United Kingdom. 

The next process in this survey of Home Production and 
of home industrial conditions is to examine such leading 
features of industrial activity as coal, pig-iron, steel, for 
the reason that these things enter largely into many industrial 
and productive works. 

Table 8 shows the Production of Coal in the United 
Kingdom, in Germany, in the United States. 

As may be gathered from Table 4, our coal-mining 
industry has greatly increased. „ We see in Table 8 that 
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TABLE 7.— The United Kingdom, Geemany, the United States: 

SHOWING THE TEECENTAGE PeOPOETION OF UeBAN AND OF EdKAL 

Populations kespectively to Total Population, 1860 - 1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Propoition of Urban Population 
per 100 of Total Population. 

Proportion of Rural Population 
per 100 of Total Population. 

United 

Kingdom 

Germany. 

United 

States. 

United 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

United 

States 




Pi'r cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1S60- 

-1869 


50 


18 

50 


82 

1861- 

-1870 


50 


19 

50 


81 

1862- 

-1871 


51 


19 

49 


81 

1868- 

-1872 


52* 


20 

48 


80 

1864- 

-1873 


53 


20 

47 


80 

1865- 

-1874 


53 


20 

47 


80 

1866- 

-1875 


54 


21 

46 


79 

1867- 

-1876 


55 


21 

45 


79 

1868- 

-1877 


55 


21 

45 


79 

1869- 

-1878 


56 


21 

44 


79 

1870- 

-1879 


57 

38 

22 

43 

62 

78 

1871- 

-1880 


67 

39 

22 

43 

61 

78 

1872- 

-1881 


58 

40 

22 

42 

60 

78 

1873- 

-1882 


58 

40 

22 

42 

60 

78 

1874- 

-ISSS 


59 

41 

23 

41 

59 

77 

1875- 

-1884 


60 

41 

23 

40 

59 

77 

1876- 

-1885 


60 

42 

23 

40 

58 

77 

1877- 

-1886 


61 

42 

24 

39 

58 

76 

1878- 

-1887 


61 

43 

24 

39 

57 

76 

1879- 

-1888 


62 

43 

25 

38 

57 

75 

1880- 

-1889 


62 

44 

25 

38 

56 

75 

1881- 

-1890 


' 63 

44 

26 

37 

56 

74 

1882- 

-1891 


63 

45 

27 

37 

55 

73 

1888- 

-1892 


64 

45 

27 

36 

55 

73 

1884- 

-1893 


64 

46 

28 

36 

54 

72 

1885- 

-1894 


65 

47 

28 

35 

53 

72 

1886- 

-1895 


65 

47 

29 

35 

53 

71 

1S87- 

-1896 


66 

48 

30 

34 

52 

70 

18SS- 

-1897 


66 

49 ** 

SO 

34 

51 

70 

1889- 

-1898 


67 

49 

SO 

33 

51 

70 

1890- 

-1899 


68 

50 

31 

32 

50 

69 

1891- 

-1900 


68 

51 

31 

32 

49 

69 

1892- 

-1901 


69 

51 

32 

31 

49 

68 

1898- 

-1902 


69 

52 

32 

31 

48 

68 

1894- 

-1903 


70 

53 

33 

30 

47 

67 

1895- 

-1904 


70 

54 

33 

30 

46 

67 

1896- 

-1905 


71 

54 

33 

29 

46 

67 

1897- 

-1906 


72 

56 

34 

28 

45 

66 

1898- 

-1907 


72 

56 

34 

28 

44 

66 

1899- 

-1908 


73 

56 

35 

27 

44 

65 

1900- 

-1909 


73 

67 

35 

27 

43 

65 

1901- 

-1910 


74 

58 

1 35 

1 

1 

26 

’’ 42 

65 

Result 

j 

i 

A large 
Rise 

A large 
Rise 

1 A large 

t Rise 

1 

A large 
Fall 

A large 
Fall 

A large 
Fall 


Compiited actuanaljy from Table 6. 


Observe that during the decade 1901-1910 the Urban {or Town) Proportion of the 
Total Population was approximateij'- as follows : — 

United Kingdom • ** * .74 per cent 

Germany , . . . 08 n 

United States . , 35 ,» 

When the results of the 1911 Census for the United Kingdom become known, it will 
be found that not less than three-quarters of our Popidation are Urban Population. 
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our coal-production has increased at a much faster rate than 
our population has increased, and if the same could be 
said of our Productive and Manufacturing industries — see 
Table 4 — we should have no cause to doubt the industrial 
prosperity of this country. 


TABLE 8 — Pkobuction of Coal, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages 
dvrnng each Decade 


Decade. 

In United 
Kingdom. 

In 

Germany. 

In 

United States. 


1 Million Tons 

Million Tons 

Million Tons. 

1880—1889 

ler 


56 


102^ 


1881—1890 

164 


58 


no 


1882—1891 

167 


61 


117 


1883—1892 

170 


63 


124 


1884—1893 

170 


65 


130 


1885—1894 

173 


66 


134 


1886—1895 

176 


68 


142 


1887—1896 

180 


71 


149 


1888—1897 

184 


74 


155 


1889—1898 

187 


77 


161 


1890—1899 

191 

A 

81 

A 

171 

A 

1891—1900 

195 

- large 

84 

- large 

181 

large 

1892—1901 

199 

Rise 

88 

Rise 

192 

Rise 

1893—1902 

203 


91 


203 


1894—1903 

210 


96 


219 


1895—1904 

214 


100 


235 


1896—1905 

219 


104 


253 


1897—1906 

225 


109 


273 


1898—1907 

231 


114 


298 


1899—1908 

237 


1 120 


i 320 


1900—1909 

241 


i 123 


335 


1901—1910 

244; 


! 125j 


348; 


Increase from first 

Million Tons. 

Million Tons 


to Iasi Decade 

83 

6 

9 

246 

Rate of Increase from 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


first to last Decade 

52 

12 


24 

1 

Rate of Increase of 







Population from 

Per cent 

Per cent 


first to last Decade 

21 

30 

51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 167 ; Cd. 6296, page 320. 

AH in Tons of 2240 lbs. The Uni&d States passed the United Kingdom in Coal- 
Production in the decade 1894-1903. 


A large part of our productfun of coal is exported. Our 
exports of coal have increased ajt a much greater rate than 
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our production of coal. During the period of Table 8, our 
exports of coal increased by 137 per cent, in weight, and by 
212 per cent, in value — see Table 235 ; but, as Table 8 
shows, our production of coal increased by only 52 per cent. 


TABLE 9 — Pkoduotion of Pig-Ieox, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages 

chmng each Decade, 


Decade. 

In United 
Kingdom. 

In 

Germany. 

In 

United States 

Million Toiib 

5- 1 1 

5*7 

6- 1 

6-6 

6-8 

7-1 

7-6 

7*9 

82 

8‘8 A 

9*4 very 
9*8 large 
10*6 Rise 
11*4 

12 5 

13 5 

14*9 

16*5 

18*1 

18 G 

19 3 

20*R 

1880— 1889 ' 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 194)3 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 
1901^1910 

Million Tons 

7-9 1 

79 

7 8 

7 7 

7*5 

7*5 

7- 5 

7*7 

78 

8*0 „ 
o small 

g.’j; Rise 

8- 3 

8- 5 

8-6 

88 

9- 0 

9'1 

9-2 

9 2. 

9*2 

Million Tons 

3-6 1 

38 

3- 9 

4*1 

4- 2 

4*4 

4*6 

4*9 

5- 1 1 

5- 8 

02' 

6 5 

6- 8 

7*3 

78 

83 

8 9 

9-5 

9-9 

10 3 

10*6. 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . . i 

Rate of Increase from 
hrst to last Decade 

Million Tons 

1*3 

Per cent 

16 

Stillion Tons 

7*0 

Per cent 

194 

Million Tons. 

15*0 

Per cent 

294 

Rate of Increase of 
Population from 
first to last Decade 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

30 

Per cant. 

' 51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 109. 


Germany passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1898--1907. The United States 
passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1 880-1 C^o. 

In Table 8 we see that although coal-production in 
Germany is not followed to anything like the extent it is in 
the United Kingdom (see also ,Tables 3 and 4), yet Germany has 
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increased liei‘ coal-production to an actual extent not much 
below our increase. While Germany’s rate of growth in 
coal-production has largely exceeded our rate of growth. 


TABLE 10 — Production of Crude Steel, 1880-1910 Yearly 
Averages dimng each Decade 


Decade. 

In United 
Kingdom. 

In 

Germany 

In 

United States. 


Million Tons 

Million Tons 

MiiUon^oiis. 

1880—1889 

2 * 4 ^ 

1*0' 


2*2 


1881—1890 

2*6 


M 


2 5 


1882—1891 

2*8 


1*3 


2 7 


1883-1892 

2 9 


1*5 


30 


1884—1893 

3*0 


1*7 


3*3 


1885—1894 

3*1 


2 0 


3-5 


1886—1895 

3*2 


2*3 


40 


1887—1896 

3 3 


2 6 


4*2 


1888—1897 

3*5 


3 0 


46 


1889—1898 

3*6 


3*5 


5-2 

A 

1890 — 1899 

1891 — 1900 

3*7 

3*8 

A 

’ Rise 

4*0 

4*4 

A 

large 

6-0 

6-6 

veiy 
' large 

1892—1901 

4-0 


4*7 

Jttise 

7-6 

Rise 

1893—1902 

4*2 


5*2 


85 


1894—1903 

4*4 


5*7 


96 


1895—1904 

4*6 


6*2 


10 5 


1896—1905 

4*8 


6*8 


11-9 


1897—1906 

5*1 


7*4 


13 7 


1898—1907 1 

5*3 


8*1 


153 


1899—1908 

5*4 


8*7 


168 


1900—1909 

5*4 


9*1 

1 

16 7 


1901—1910 

5*5 j 


- 9 ‘ 5 > 


17 - 5 J 


Increase from first to 

Million 

Tons 

Million 

Tons. 

Million 

Tons. 

last Decade . 

3 - 

■1 

8 

•5 

15 

3 

Rate of Increase from 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

, Per cent 

first to last Decade 

129 

850 

695 

Rate of Increase of 
Population from 
first to last Decade 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

30 

Per cent. 

51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 171. 


Germany passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1890-1899. 

The United States passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1883-1892. 


The United States, Table 8, starting in the first decade 
a long way behind us in coal-production, passed us in the 
decade 1894-1903, and is now_a |ong way ahead of us. Their 
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DIAGEAM IV. — See Table 10. Production oe Crude Steel, 
1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



The United Kingdom’s Production <4 Crude Steel was passed by Germany’- 
1883 “ 892 ° ® 1890 - 1899 , and by the United States’ production m tte dS; 
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rate of growth of coal-production relatively to population has 
also greatly exceeded our rate of growth. 

In the Production of Pig-Iron, we held a large lead 
over Germany and over the United States during the first 
decade of Table 9. Germany passed us in the decade 
1898-1907. The United States passed us in the decade 
1886-1895. 

At present, Germany has an appreciable lead over us, and 
the United States have left us far behind. 

A notable fact is that although the Gp’man population 
and the United States population have each increased at a 
much faster rate than our population has increased, thus 
rendering the population test much more severe in those 
countries than in the United Kingdom, yet the rate of 
growth in Pig-Iron Production in the two foreign countries 
has vastly exceeded the growth of their population. In 
the United Kingdom, our Production of Pig-Iron has not 
kept pace with the growth of our population. 

Much the same results are seen in Table 10 as regards 
the Production of Crude Steel. 

During the first decade, we easily led Germany and the 
United States. During the last decade both of these countries 
had a large lead over us. 'Our advance in Machinery — see 
Tables 4 and 220 — has accompanied the advance in our Pro- 
duction of Crude Steel. But we have to note that the 
latter increase is immensely below the increase made by 
Germany and by the United States, both actually and 
relatively to population. 

The United Kingdom’s Coal-Consumption in Table 11 
includes a very large increase in coal for steamship bunkers. 
If the latter quantity could be ascertained and deducted from 
Table 11, the increase in our coal-consumption for home 
industries would probably ** fall short of the increase in our 
population. We have to note that actually, and also in 
relation to population, both G'ermany and the United States 
have increased their Coal-Consumption to an extent much 
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greater thaa our increase. The United States passed us in 
the decade 1886-1895. 


TABLE 11. — COKSUMPTION or Coal, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages 
during each Decade. 


Decade. 

In United 
Kingdom."^ 

In 

Germany f 

In 

United States. 

18§0--1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 ' 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 19Q5 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 ; 

JMillion Tons 

131^ 

133 

134 

136 

135 

136 

138 

141 

143 

145 

147 . ^ 

150 

151 

154 

158 

160 

162 

164 

167 

169 

170 

171/ 

Million Tons 

50^ 

52 

54 

56 

58 

60 

62 

64 

67 

79 ^ 

Rise 

82 

' 85 

i 89 

1 92 

1 97 

102 

106 

111 
, 115. 

Million Tons 

102/ 

109 

116 

123 

129 

133 

140 

147 

153 

159 A 

169 ^ very 
178 ' large 
189 Rise 
200 

215 

231 

248 

268 

292 

308 

322 

33 4 J 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . 

Rate of Increase from 
first to last Decade 

Million Tons. 

40 

Per cent. 

30 

Million Tons, 

65 

Per cent. 

130 

Million Tons 

232 

Per cent. 

327 

Rate of Increase of 
Population from 
fii’st to last Decade 

i Per cent. 

21 

1 

per cent. 

30 

Per cent 

51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 172. 

The United States passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1886-1895. 


* Including a relatively larger consumption of Coai for Household Purposes tiian in 
Germany or in the United States. . „ , * ^ ^ 

t In addition to coal, Germany uses as fuel large quantity of denatured spmt and 
other coal-substitutes. 


Table 12 shows that in the Consumption of Pig-Iron 
we held the lead during the ftrst decade. Germany and the 
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DIAGEAM V— See TxVBLe 11 Consumptiox op Coal, 1880-1910 
Yearly Averages dimng each Decade 



Keep the base-iine O in sight. 

JSfote. — Germany’s relatively small coal-consumption is stated in the Board of Trade 
paper No. 295, page 8, to be due to the fftct that in Germany a large quantity of fuel 
other than coal is used, such as turf, wood, lignite, and denatured spirit. Despite this 
fact, Germany’s coal-consumption has increased much more than the coal-consumption of 
the United Kingdom, which includes a lai^e Quantity of Bunker-Coal used in our shipping. 
The United States passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1886-1895. 
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United States have both passed us, and now hold a large 
lead over us. 


TABLE 12 — Consumption of Pig-Ieon, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

In United 
Kingdom. 

In 

Germany. 

In 

United States. 

1880— — 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 i 

1896— 1905 ; 

1897— 1906 ' 

1898— 1907 1 

1899— 1908 ! 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million Tons 

6 7^ 

67 

6 7 

66 

6‘5 

6-6 

6-6 

68 

6- 9 

^ 2 Fluctuation, 
/j.jj /* then a 

>--.2 small Rise 

7- 4 

7’6 

7*7 

7- 9 

8- 0 

8-0 

8-0 

8-0 1 
8*lJ 

Million Tons 

3- 6) 

3*8 

4- 0 

4*1 

43 

4-5 

4- 6 

5 0 

5- 3 

5-6 , 

6*0 , ^ 

6 4 r 

0.7 Rise 

7-0 

7*5 

7*9 

S-4 

9*0 

9-6 

10*0 

10 3 

10*5; 

Million Tons, 

5*4) 

6*0 

6*3 

6*7 

7*0 

7*2 

7*7 

8*0 

8*2 

8 7 A 

9 3 very 
9*7 [ large 

10 5 Rise 
11*4 

12 5 

13 5 

14*9 

16*6 

18*3 

; 18 7 

19*5 

20*3j 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . 
Rateof Increase from 
first to last Decade 

Million Tons. i 

1*4 

Per cent 1 

21 1 

Million Tons. 

6*9 

Per cent 

192 

Million Tons. 

14*9 

Per cent 

276 

Rate of Increase of 
Population from 
first to last Decade 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

30 

Per cent. 

51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 173. 


Germany passed the United Kingdom m the decade 1895-1904. 

The United States passed the United Kingdom in die decade 1883-1 S92. 


The Consumption of Steel ia 'not shown in the official 
records. Indications in this matter ai*e contained in 
Table 4, under the headings Iron and Steel, Machinery and 
Ships. 
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As is shown in Table 4, Cotton is our leading Manufactur- 
ing Industry. In Table 13 we have our Consumption of Eaw 
Cotton. There has been a rise, but not sufficient to keep 

TABLE 1.3 — Consumption of Eaw Cotton, 1880-1910. Yearly 

Ammgcs during each Decade, 


Decade. 

In United 
Kingdom. 

In 

Germany. 

In 

United States. 

18^0—1889 

1881— 1890 , 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
1886—1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million Cwts 

13-0^ 

13 3 

13-5 

13*5 

13*5 

13-6 

13- 9 

14- 1 

14*2 

14-4 

14*6^ A 
14*6 Rise 
14-5 

14-6 

14-7 

14 7 

14- 9 

15 1 

15- 4 

15 4 

15*4 

15-5^ 

Million Cwts 

3-3^ 

3 5 

3 7 

3*9 

4*0 

4*2 

4*5 

4*6 

4*8 

A 

le Ms. 

5*8 

6 1 

63 

65 

6*8 

7*1 

73 

74 

7 6 ) 

Million Cwts. 

9 lA 

9-4 

9*9 

10*0 

10 3 

108 

11*0 

11 4 

120 

12*6 A 

13*1 [ very 
13*6 r large 
14*1 Rise 
14*9 

15*6 

16*3 

17*4 

18*3 

18*8 

18*9 

19*1 

19*4j 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . 

Rate of Increase from 
first to last Decade 

Million Owts. 

2*5 

per cent. 

19 

Million Cwts. 

4*2 

per cent. 

127 

Million Owiis. 

10*3 

Per cent 

113 

Rate of Increase of 
Popnlatioii from 
first to last Decade 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

30 

Per cent. 

51 

\ 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 159. 

The United States passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1893*1902. 


pace with the growth of our papulation* This fact relating 
to OUT consumption of Raw Cotton confirms Table 4, which 
shows the decline of cotton as an occupation-provider. 

Although Germany is not a, manufacturer of cotton goods 
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DIAGEAM YII— See Table 14. Uinited Kingdom: Expoets op 
Cotton Piece Goods to the Peincipal Protected Foreign 
Countries, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade, 



iVb^.—Our Exports of Cotton Piece Goods to the Principal Protected Foreign 
Countries fell from 449 million yards yearly to 381 million yards yearly, despite all the 
recent boom-years of foreign commerce. Th^ effect of the latter years is plainly shown in 
the curve. 
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to anything like the extent to which we follon" our leading 
manufacturing industry, yet Germany’s consumption of raw 

TABLE 14 — United Kingdom; Special Exports of Cotton Piece 
Goods, distinguishing Exports to the Principal Protected 
Foreign Countries, 1880-1 910. Yearly Avej-mjes during each 
Decade. 


Decade. 

% 

% 

To Europe 
(except Turkey) 
plus the 

United States. 

(«) 

To All Other 
Destinations.* 

(A) 

Total (a +5). 

As in Table 211. 

('■) 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 ' 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1006 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million Yards 

449 

445 

437 

429 

421 

404 

393 

384 

369 

368 

352 

some 

349 Recovery 

347 

346 

347 

352 

362 1 

363 i 

371 " 1 

381) 

1 

MiUion Yards 

4226^ 

4293 

4314 

4374 

4394 

4500 

4577 

4623 

4627 

4650 

4699 A 
4696 Rise 
4747 

4790 

4843 

4872 

4987 

5086 

5227 

5257 1 

5278 1 

5366) 

Million Yards 

4675 1 

4738 

4751 

4803 

4815 

4904 

4970 

5007 

4996 

5013 

5057 A 
5048 Rise 
5093 

5139 

5190 

1 5218 

1 5334 

5438 

5589 

5620 

5649 

5747j 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . 

Rate of Increase from 
first to last Decade 

Million Yards 

68 — a Decrease 

Per cent. 

15 — a Decrease ^ 

Million Yardh 

1140 

Per cent. 

27 

Million Yards. 

1072 

Per cent, 

23 

Rate of Increase of | 
Population from i 
firstto last Decade j 

Per cent 

21 

•H 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

21 

I 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 3,55 ; 43-xi, page 194. 


Approximately one-half of this quantity went to British East India. 


cotton lias increased actually" and relatively to an extent 
much greater than our increase.. 
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The United States, far behind us dmdng the first decade 
of Table 13, has gained a large lead. 

In connection with Cotton, it is interesting to see in Table 
14 the distinction between our Special Exports of Cotton Piece 
Goods to the Principal Protected Foreign Countries, and to 
all other destinations. 

To the former group, and despite a partial recovery during 
recent years of greatly increased foreign commerce, we see 
in column (a) of Table 14 that we have been quite unable 
to maintain our exports of cotton piece goods to the 
Principal Protected Foreign Countries. There has been an 
actual decrease, and a still larger decrease if the growth of 
om* population be considered. 

The cotton piece goods exports to all destinations, column 
(c) of Table 14, have slightly exceeded the growth of our, 
population. Other important items of our cotton trade have 
fallen. See Tables 211-215. 

Our Wool Industry is another leading item of Home 
Production. It is our oldest manufacturing textile industry. 
Table 15 relates to the Consumption of Raw Wool. 

Our consumption of Raw Wool increased up to the decade 
1893-1902. Since then, there has been a considerable fall, 
and despite the recent series 'of boom-years of foreign 
commerce, we see that our consumption of Raw Wool has 
not been able to get up to the level of 1893-1902. This is 
merely one of many evidences now being shown which 
demonstrate that a progressive foreign commerce may occur 
simultaneously with a non-prosperous condition of Home 
Production. And, as has been shown earlier in this chapter, 
the factor of Home Production — of Home Trade-r-is the 
dominating factor, because our Home Trade is at least five 
times as valuable as our Foreign Commerce as regards 
employment and wage-providing power. 

Table 15 shows that Germany’s increase in the consump- 
tion of Raw Wool has exceeded our increase, actually and 
relatively to population; that, the increase in the United 
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States’ consumption of Raw Wool has equalled our increase ; 
and this has occm’red although in neither of these two 
foreign countries does the Wool Industry rank, as it does 
Avith us, as the second or third leading manufactmlng industry. 

TABLE 15. — Consumption of Eaw Wool, ] 880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

* 

In United 
Kingdom, 

In 

Germany. 

In 

United States. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903^ 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million lbs 

364^ 

369 

385 

396 

409 

422 

435 

446 

45o * 1 

468 

473^ 

480 ■ 

1893—1902 

480 

472 

468 

465 

473 

468 

466 

465j 

Million lbs 

252^ 

265 

278 

294 

305 

316 

333 

345 

355 A large 

364 Rise. 

371 A slight 

372 '■ Fall 

372 since 

370 1894—1903 
372 

370 

365 

364 

367 

366 

363 

368; 

Million lbs 

367) 

369 

381 

392 

403 

400 

414 

420 

441 

443 . 

438 , ^ 

444 - 

447 

446 

457 

461 

461 

451 

454 

466 

468; 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . 

Kate of Incr ease from 
first to last Decade 

Million lbs. 

101 

Per cent, 

27 

Million lbs 

116 

Per cent. 

46 

Million lbs 

101 

Per cent. 

27 

1 

Rate of Increase of 
Population from 
first to last Decade 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. ,, 

30 

Per cent. 

51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 166. 


Another condition closely connected with general industrial 
progress is the weight of goods traflSc conveyed by the 
railways of a country. Table 16 shows the facts relating 
to the United Kingdom, Gerpaany, the United States. 
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When we look at the result for the United Kingdom 
in Table 16, we see a large rise that, lacking further 
investigation, points to a great expansion. The increase in 

TABLE 16. — Weight of Goods Traffic conveyed by ILailways, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages dunng each Decade. 


Decade. 

United 

Kingdom,’ 

Germany, i 

United 
States, i 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million Tons 
262^ 

269 

275 

281 

283 

290 

298 

308 

318 

328 , 

340 , ^ 
352 f 

362 

375 

390 

403 

415 

429 

443 

454 

463 

47lJ" 

Million Tons 

183-) 

189 

194 

198 

202 

206 

216 

228 

240 

252 , 

264 , ^ 
278 ' 

290 

303 

318 

333 

351 

370 

392 
‘ 413 

435 

458] 

Million Tons 

40C)\ 

429 

456 

487 

517 

537 

559 

584 

599 

624 . 

653 ^ ^ 
693 ^ 

733 

778 

829 

r 

956 

1034 

1130 

1223 

1319 

1413j 

Increase from first to 
last Decade . 

Rate of Increase from 
first to last Decade 

Million Tons. 

209 

Per cent. 

79 

Million Tons 

276 

Per cent 

150 

Million Tons 

1013 

Per cent. 

253 

Rate of Increase of 
Population from 
first to last Decade 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

30 

Per cent. 

51 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 128. 


_ oee iawes i/.ia tor distinction of “ General Merchandise ’ 

T xliXciuding Goods TrafSc on narrow-gange lines. 

200"Jffion‘tols?er ““ considerable; lately, nearly 






Goods Trafl&c has largely exceeded the growth of our 
population. Leaving for a moment the further investiga- 
tion that is necessary, and taking full credit for this expansion 




1 


ilill 


DIAG-EAM VIII. — See Table 16. Weight oe Goods Tbaefic Con- 
veyed BY Eailways, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each 


MILLION 


\ 500 


\ 4-00 


I 3 OO 


I ooo 


Keep the base-lm5 O in sight. 

J!^ote,--Gevmsin Railway Goods Traffic has increased much more than the Goods 
Traffic of the United Kingdom, The Railway Goods Traffic of the United States has 
increased still more largely than that of Germany. Most of our above increase is in 
ISJmeral” Traffic, not in General Merchandise.’’ 
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TABLE IL— United Kingdom: Weight of Goods Teaffic conveyed 

BY THE EaILWAYS, DISTINGUISHING GeNEEAL MeECHANDISB AND 
Mineeals, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

General 

Merchandise. 

Minerals. 

Total 

Goods Traffic. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 
1881—1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 
1890—1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million Tons 

75) 

77 

79 

81 

81 

83 

85 

88 

ARise, 

97 

100 ■ 

103 ^ 

106 (a) 

107 110 

109 114 

109 117 

110 121 ! 

no 125 
109 127 

108 130 

107; 132 

Million Tons 

187^ 

192 

196 

200 

202 

207 

213 

220 

227 , T . 

aqi 

243 “‘I 

]. continuous 

AO A T> 

259 

269 (a) 

283 280 

294 289 

306 298 

319 308 

333 318 

345 327 

355 333 

364j 339 

MiUion Tons 

262 

269 

275 

281 . 

283 

290 

298 

308 

318 

328 A large 
340 and 

352 ' continuous 
362 Rise 

375 

390 

403 

415 

429 

443 

454 

463 

471 j 

Increase from first 
to last Decade 
Rate of Increase 
from first to 
last Decade 

Million Tons 

32 67 ' 

Per cent 

43 76 

Million Tons 

177 152 

€ 

Per cent, 

91 81 

Million Tons 

209 

Per cent. 

79 

Rate of Increase 
of Population 
from first to 

1 last Decade . 

1 

Per cent 

21 

Per cent. 

21 

Per cent. 

21 


Ba^d upon Cd. 4954, page 125 ; Cd. 5296, page 316, 


The amended results (a) are given in addition to those based upon the Board of 
Trade figures on page 125 of Cd. 4954. The latter show a fall in General Merchandise 
and a rise in Minerals-— as shown in this table. In the Blue Book no cause of the fall in 
General Merchandise is mentioned. A separate examination of the Railway Returns 
shows that in the year 1903 a re\isionrwas made in the classification of Goods Traffic, 
possibly causing the weight of General Merchandise to have been over-stated before the 
year 1903. Therefore, the above amended results (a) have been computed upon the 
assumption that the distribution of Goods Traffic under the heads of General Merchandise 
and of Minerals remained at the same propagation during 1903 and subsequently, as the 
proportion in previous years. These results (a) are probably somewhat too high for 
General Merchandise and too low for Minerals. 
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of Groods Traffic iu the United Kingdom, we see in Table 16 
that the goods traffic of Germany and of the United States 
has largely exceeded our increase, actually and also relatively 
to population ; although as regards Germany and the United 
States some important items of goods traffic are omitted. 
See the footnotes to Table 16. 

Now look at Table 17. Here we see the Goods Traffic 
of the United Kingdom split up into General Merchandise 
and Minej-als, the latter being predominantly Coal. We see 
at a glance that, not only is our Goods Traffic principally 
made up of the conveyance of Minerals, not of the conveyance 
of General Merchandise, but also we see that the large increase 
of Table 16 is in Table 17 shown to relate predominantly 
to Mineral Traffic. 

Follow this a step further. In Table 18 we see our 
Goods Trafl&c per Ten of Population. There has been a very 
large and continuous rise in our Mineral Traffic, predominantly 
Coal ; but in General Merchandise the rise was small. More- 
over, we have to bear in mind that OAving to the great increase 
in our Foreign Commerce, a great increase has occurred in the 
conveyance by our railways of our imported merchandise. 
This merchandise has to be conveyed from om‘ ports to the 
various distributing centres ; anU it has to be conveyed 
a second time, possibly a third time, from the distributing 
centres to the places of consumption. These considerations 
mean that the small rise in General Merchandise [taking the 
amended results (a)] in Table 18 would have been appreciably 
smaller but for the large increase in our imports during this 
period. It follows that our Home-produced Merchandise 
has probably fallen off in quantity. 

This matter is so important and its full investigation is 
so wholly disregarded by the Board of Trade, that a further 
analysis may be given. In Table 19 we see that our 
general merchandise has not only failed to increase its propor- 
tion of our Goods Traffic, but ^at it has not fully maintained 
its proportion of our Goods Traffic, If our home industries had 
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been vigorous, we might reasonably expect to see a rise in 
the proportion of General Merchandise conveyed by railways. 
And, as before noted, this general merchandise includes a 

TABLE 18 — United Kingdom: Goods TEArric by Eailwats, pee 
Ten of Population, distinguishing Genekal Meechandise and 
Mineeals, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Goods Traffic per Ten of Population 

General 

Merchandise. 

(A) 

Minerals. 

(B) ^ 

Total. 

{A. + B) 

(C) 


Tons 

Tons 

Tons. 

IS80—1889 

21 


52 


73 


1881— 1890 

21 


53 


74 


1882—1891 

21 


54 


75 


1883— 1892 

22 


54 


76 


1884— 1893 

22 


54 


76 


1885— 1894 

22 


55 


77 


j 886— 1895 

22 


57 


79 


1887—1896 

23 

A 

58 


81 


1888—1897 

24 

small 

59 


83 


1889—1898 

24 

xtise^ 

60 


84 


1890—1899 

25 

then a 

62 

_ A 


A 

1891—1900 

25 

small 

64 

- large L 

lar^?e 

1892—1901 

26 

tali 

65 

Rise 

91 

Rise 

1893—1902 

26 

G) 

67 


93 


1894—1903 

26 

27 

70 

\ J 

69 

96 


1895—1904 

26 

28 

72 

70 

98 


1896—1905 

26 

- 28 

74 

72 

100 


1897—1906 

26 

29 

' 77 

74 

103 


1898—1907 

26 

30 

79 

75 

105 


1899—1908 

25 

30 

81 

76 

106 


1900—1909 

25 

30 

82 

77 

107 


1901—1910 



24 j 

30 

84; 

78 

losj 



Based upon Tables 1 and 17. 


For the explanation of these amended results (a) see the Note to Table 17. 

grea.ter part of the large increase in our Goods 
population, has occurred in the conveyance of 
Miner^s (Coal, etc > not in the conveyance of General Merchandise. If it were possible to 

S^e t"han ae“rLe in "S^tebE 


large and increased quantity of imported merchandise con- 
veyed by our railways. Thus leaving our Home-produced 
Merchandise upon a level appreciably lower than that shown 
in Table 19. 
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DIAGEAM IX — See Table 18. Ukiteh Kingdom- Goods Tbaffic 
BY Eaily'ays, pee Ten of the Population, distinguishing Geneeai. 
Merchandise and Minerals, 1880-1910. Yecotly j4.verctges duTing 
each Decade 



Keep the base-line* O in sight. 

.< amended results (a) m Table 18, for the last 8 decades, as regards 

iViinerals and ‘^General Merchandise,*’ shown by the dotted part of the two curves, 
ihe ^hd black lines represent the Board of Trade figures. Observe that the increase in 
^‘^GenSaTMerchaSis*^’^^^ mainly due to “Minerals” (principally Coal)^ not to 
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TABLE 19.— United Kingdom: showing how much of each 1000 Tons 
OF Goods Traffic by Bail was General Merchandise and 
Minerals respectively, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each 
Decade 


Proportion per 1000 Tons of Goods Traffic. 


Decade. 

General 

Merchandise. 

Minerals. 

Ibtal. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Tons. 

286^ 

286 

287 

288 
286 
286 

285 

286 
286 
286 
285 
284 
284 
283 
274 
270 
263 
256 
248 
240 
233 
228; 

Slight 
Fluctuation, 
followed 
by a large 
Fall 

(^) 

282 

283 

282 

282 

282 

280 

281 

* 280 

Tons 

714" 

714 

713 
712 

714 

714 

715 
714 
714 

714 

715 

716 

716 

717 
726 
730 
737 
744 
752 
760 
767 

' 772; 

Slight 
Fluctuation, 
followed 
. by a large 
Rise 

{a) 

718 

717 

7lS 

718 

718 

720 

719 

720 

Tons. 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1 1000 

1 1000 

J 1000 

! 1000 


Based upon Table 17. 

For the explanation of these amended results (a) see the Note to Table 17. 


Our leading industry. Agriculture, has been dealt with 
in some aspects. Table 20 shows another view. It discloses 
the two main sources of the wheat consumed in the United 
Kingdom. These sources are Home-grown and Imported 
wheat. 

The tendencies are clearly marked. There has been a 
lai’ge fall in the supply of our Home-grown wheat and a 
large rise in the supply ''of our Imported wheat. These 
results mean that at the present time the entire Wheat 
Production of the United Kingdom sulBBces merely for the 
consumption of wheat in Scotland and in Ireland. The 
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whole population of England and Wales is equivalently 
dependent foi’ its wheat, for its bread, upon our imports 
of wheat. 


TABLE 20. — United Kingdom: the Consumption of Wheat Geain 
AND OF Wheat Flour, stated in the Equivalent of Wheat 
Grain, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade 


• 

Decade. 

Consumption of Wheat in the United Kingdom. 

Net 

Home-grown. 

(a) 

Net 

Imported. 

(^) 

Total, 

(a + 6), 

(«) 


Million Cwts. 

Million Cwts. 

Million Cwts. 

1880—1889 

40-0 


76-2- 

\ 

115*2 


1881—1890 

40-2 


76‘6 


116-S 


1882—1891 

40-4 


78*4 


118-8 


1883—1892 

39‘3 


79*9 


119*2 


1884— 1893 

37*9 


80 8 


118*7 


1885— 1894 

36*8 


83-8 


120-6 


1886—1895 

34*5 


86*4 


120-9 


1887— 1896 

34 2 


89-7 


123*9 


1888—1897 

33-1 


90-6 


123-7 


1889— 1898 

33-1 

K 1 

91-9 

A 

12.5-0 


1890— 18"99 

32-6 

I 93-8 ! 

1 ^ 

126-4 

A 

1891—1900 

31-4 

> large 

95 4 

^ large 

126 8 

1 Rise 

1892—1901 

30-2 

rail 

96-G 

Kise 

126-8 


1893—1902 

30*0 


97*9 


127*9 


1894—1903 

29-8 


100-3 


130*1 


1895—1904 

28-6 

- 

102*4 


131*0 


1896—1905 

29*6 


103-2 


132*8 


1897—1906 

29-6 


104*5 


134*1 


1898— 1907 

29*5 


107*2 


136*7 


1899—1908 

28-2 


108*6 


136*8 


1900—1909 

27-5 


110*2 


137*7 


1901—1910 

27-3j 


lli*8j 


139*1; 

i 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page l76. 


One Cwt of wheat equals 112 lbs. of wheat. One Quarter of wheat equals 480 lbs. 
{not 28 lbs.). Thus, to convert Cwts. to Quarters, multiply Cwts. by *2338. 


If it were possible to make our population realise the 
grave danger that must accompany such a condition as that 
just stated, if it were possible to, make them understand that 
our great national blunder, called Free Trade, is the cause 
of this condition of national' danger, no further argument 
nor evidence would be needled,, to open the eyes of our 
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population to the grave national injurj^ that has been caused 
by our present trade policy ; it would be at once abandoned. 
As it is, a loaf of bread is bought and eaten without a thought 
as to the soiu’ce whence the wheat came. And while we 
continue upon our present danger-line, the danger increases 


TABLE 21. — United Kingdom: Consumption of Wheat, showing the 
Peecentage of Home-geown Wheat and of Impoeted Wheat 
RESPECTIVELY, 1880 - 1910 . SHOWING ALSO THE NUMBER OF WEEKS 
IN EACH Year’s Bread Consumption that was supplied by our 
Home-geoavn Wheat. Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Net 

Home-grown 

Wheat. 

Net 

Imported 

Wheat. 

Total 

Consumption 
of Wheat. 

Home-grown 
Wheat Supplied 
our Bread for 

1 1880—1889 

I 1881— 1890 

1 IS^j-l'^Ol 
188:3—1892 

1884— 189:3 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 
189:3—190*2 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 190S 
1000—1909 
1901—1910 

Per cejit. 

35 ^ 

34 

34 

33 

32 

31 

29 

28 

27 

26 

26 , ^ 

25 " 

24 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

21 

20 

20; 

Per cent 

65 ^ 

66 

66 

67 

68 

69 

71 

72 

73 

74 , ^ 

75 " We 

^^•0 Rise 

77 

77 

78 

78 

78 

78 

79 

80 

80; 

per cent. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Weeks 

18-0^ 

17 9 

17'7 

17-2 

166 

15-9 

14-8 

14-4 

13*9 

13*8 

13-4^ 1 

12*2 

11 9 

11*3 

11*6 

11*5 

11*2 

10*7 

10-4 

10*2; 


Based upon Table 20. 


IT in the United Kingdom sufficed, in the last decade, to supply the 

United Kingdom with wheat for 10 "2 weeks of the 52 weeks in each year. Our wheat 
supply tor the other 41 -8 weeks depended upon our imports of wheat This reliance upon 
imported wheat has constantly increased, and is still increasing. 


year by year ; — the danger fh_ peace-time of a further advanced 
cost of food; the danger in war-time of not being able to 
get the food. And what is true of Bread applies also to 
many other of our food-articles for which, owing to the 
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decay of our leading home productive industry, we yearly 
become more and more dependent upon our oversea supply. 

Table 21 contains a further illusti'ation of the danger to 
which we are exposed. It shows that the wheat produced in 
the United Kingdom during the last decade sufficed to supply 
the population of the Kingdom with bread for only ten 
weeks in each year, and this proportion falls steadily. 

Table 22 throAvs a useful light upon a vital national 
question* that of late years has been degraded from its 

TABLE 22.— UniTED Kingdom: ConsuxMption of Wheat per Head of 
Population, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decxule 


Decade, 

Wheat Consumption per Head of Population. 

Net Home- 
grown Wheat. 

Net Imported 
Wheat. 

Total 

Consumption. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Lbs. 

im\ 

124 

124 

120 

114 

110 

102 

101 

97 

96 , 

93," ^ 
cu : large 
Fall 

83 

82 

78 

80 

79 

78 

74 

71 

lOj 

Lbs 

234) 

237 

241 

243 

244 

251 

257 

264 

264 

' 265 . 

269 , ^ 

271 

272 

273 

276 

280 

279 

280 
: 285 

286 

287 

28Sj 

Lbs 

359 i 

361 

365 

363 

3 58 

361 

359 

365 

361 -D. 4.* n 

constant^ 

o/^A '' an. 

360 A 
average of 

360 ibs. 

358 

358 

359 

359 

363 

360 

358 

358; 


Based upon Tables 1 and 20. 


As One Quarter of Wheat equals 480 lbs. {not 28 ibs.), and as the Yearly Wheat 
Consumption per Head of the Population dur^g 1880-1910 has been nearly constantly 
860 lbs., it follows that the Yearly Wheat Consumption per Head of Population is less than 
One Quarter of Wheat per Year, 

rightful level of a national and imperial problem to the 
low level of party politics: a matter upon which has been 
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DIAGEAM X.— See Table 22 United Kingdom; the Consumption 
OF Wheat pee Head of Popul.4.tion, 1880-1910 Ytarhj Averages 
during each Decade. 



Keep th^base-iine O in sight. 

hote , — A notable fact shown above fe that the yearly Wheat Consumption per Head 
of the Population of the United Kingdom during 1880-X910 has averaged 360 lbs, : less 
than One Quarter of wheat per head per year. 

Our greatly increased dependence upon Ihiported Wheat is also plainly shown. 
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spent a mass of the grossest misrepresentation of facts to 
the people which beggars description, and that is beneath 
the notice of any student of the industrial and economic 
conditions of this country. 

TABLE 23. — Ukited Kingdom: Impoiits of AYheat Gkain and of 
AVheat Meal and Flour, expressed in the Equivalent of Wheat 
Grain, from Foreign Countries and from British Colonies 
RESPECTIVELY, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade 


m 

Decade. 

Imports of Wheat from 

Foreign 

Countnes. 

British 

Colonies. 

All 

Sources.^ 

1880— -1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1858 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million Cwts. 

ei'D 

62-2 

63- 4 

64- 4 

65- 5 

68-7 

71 4 

7o-4 

77- 1 . 

78 0 

79 2 

8M ' r 

82- 3 

83- 5 

82-4 ' 

80-6 

79-2 

78- 5 

79- 2 

78-2 

76-3J 

Million Cwts 

15*0i 

15- 3 

15 9 

16*4 

16- 2 

16-0 

15 8 

150 

14 2 

late 

15*2 

15.1 

15-6 
• 17-4 

20 7 

23*2 

25’9 

29‘3 

30*1 

32-5 

36'5j 

Million Cwts 

76.1^ 

77*5 

79*3 

80 8 

81*7 

84'7 

87*2 

90 4 

91 3 

92 7 , 

94 6 , 

96-3 

97 4 

98 7 

100*9 

103 1 

103.8 

105 1 

107*8 

109*3 

110*7 

112*8) 


Based upon Cd. page 174 ; Cd. 6296, page 143 ; 43-xi, page 28. 

* These quantities are throughout slightly higher than those in Table 20, column (6). 
The latter quantities exclude our small exports of imported wheat. • 


In Table 22 we see set out the wheat consumption per 
head of the population of the United Kingdom, distinguish- 
ing the two main sources of supply. The most notable fact 
disclosed in Table 22 is that throughout this long period 
our wheat consumption has remained almost constantly at 
an average of 360 pounds weight of wheat, annually, per 
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head of our population — less than One Quarter of wheat 
per head per year. And yet a proposed import duty of 
Two Shillings per Quarter of foreign wheat imported, Colonial 
wheat not to be taxed, has been made the excuse for grossly 
deluding our population that is not able to ascertain for itself 
the true facts of the case. 

Table 23 shows our imported wheat distinguished as to Avheat 
from foreign countries and from British colonies respectively. 

Our supply from foreign countries attained its maximum 
in the decade 1894-1903. Since then our imports of foreign 
wheat have appreciably fallen, and our imports of British 
colonial wheat have correspondingly increased. 

TABLE 24. — United Kingdom; the Percentage Proportion of 
Wheat I.mpoeted from Foreign Countries and from British 
Colonies respectively, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each. 
Decade. 


Decade. 

Percentage Proportion of our Wheat Imports from 

Foreign 

Countries. 

British 

Colonies. ^ 

All 

Sources. 


Per cent 

T>er cent. 

Per cent. 

1880^-1889 

80' 


20 


100 

1881—1890 

80 


20 


100 

; 1882—1891 

80 


20 


100 

1883—1892 

80 


' 20 


100 

1884— 1893 

80 


20 


100 

1885— 1894 

81 


19 


100 

1886—1895 

82 


18 


100 

1887—1896 

83 


17 


100 

! 1888— 1S97 

84 


16 


100 

1889—1898 

84 

A Else, 

16 

A Fall, 

100 

1890—1899 

84 

then 

16 

then 

100 

1891—1900 

84 

a lar^e 

16 

r a large 

100 

1892—1901 

84 

Fall 

16 

Else 

100 

1898— 19(V2 

84 


16 


100 

1894—1903 

83 


17 


100 

1895—1904 

80 


20 i 


100 

1896—1905 

78 


22 


100 

1897—1906 

75 


25 


I 100 

1898—1907 

73* 


27 


100 

1899—1908 

72 


28 


100 

1900—1909 

71 


29 


100 

1901—1910 

m) 


32j 


100 


Based npowTable 2-3. 
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DIAGEAM XI. — See Table 24 Uxitel Kixu-bom siiowixti the 
Perce^itage Proportion of Wheat Impoiited from PoitERM 
Countries and from British Colonies respeottvbly, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Ccn.fr 


G\ 


<n 0 

Oi 

o 

o 

s 

cn 


T 

o 

1 

id 

T T 

0 - 



0 0 


Keep the base-line O in sight 

ExampU.— Timing the £rst decade, 80 per cent of our Imported Wheat came from 
Foreign Countries, and 20 per cent* from British Colonies ; during the last decade, the 
latter proportion had risen to 32 per cent ' 
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This matter is also dealt with in Table 24. There has 
been a large fall in the proportion of our wheat from 
foreign countries, and a large rise in the proportion of our 
wheat from British Colonies. 

Table 25 shows the price of the 4 lbs. loaf in London 
during the period 1800-1910. It throws much light upon 
this matter of the price of bread ; and if careful and 
laborious investigation of fact should happen to have any 
weight as opposed to ignorance and to gross misrepresentation 
of fact, then Table 25 may be useful. 

Some clearly marked and broadly based results disclose 
themselves in Table 25. 

We see that for many years before the repeal of the 
Corn Laws in 1846 the price of the 4 lbs. loaf was falling. 
We see also that for many years after the repeal of the. 
Corn Laws in 1846 the price of the 4 lbs. loaf remained at 
its then price, or even rose in price. It was not until the 
decade 1878-1887 that the price fell below sevenpence per 
loaf. The price did not fall below sixpence until the decade 
1885-1894. Since then the price has remained under sixpence, 
with a rismg tendency in recent years. 

Thus although, as previous tables have clearly shown, 
our great national blunder, called 'Free Trade, at once began 
to destroy our leading home productive industry, the adoption 
of this mistaken trade policy did not bring with it the cheap 
loaf. That has been caused by a world-extension of wheat- 
growing area, by vastly increased means of mechanical sea- 
carriage, and notably by a great decrease in the price of 
sea-carriage of wheat to these islands. 

Any person looking at Table 26 who might be wholly 
unaware that in the year 1846 our Corn Laws were repealed 
and that the decay of our leading home industry was then 
set in action, would remain .quite ignorant of these two facts. 
Because he would see a more or less steady fall in the price 
of the loaf throughout the whdle period. And as a matter of 
fact, I may point out that, the price of the loaf fell to a 
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greater extent before 1846 than it has fallen since 1846. 
See Table 25. 

TABLE 25 — The Price of Bread per 4 lbs Loaf in London, 
DURING THE 111 YEARS, 1800-1910. Yearly Averages dvving each 
Dcrudc. 


Decade. 

Price 
of Bread. 

Decade. 

Price 
of Bread. 

Decade. 

Price 
of Bread. 


Pence . 


Pence 


Pence 

1800 — 186 & 

12-0 

1834— 1843 

8*8 

1868—1877 

8*1 

1801-1810 

11 * 9 . 

1835—1844 

8-8 

1869—1878 

7*9 

1802—1811 

11 8 

1836—1845 

8-8 

1870—1879 

7*9 

1803—1812 

12-5 

1837—1846 

8-9 

1871—1880 

7 8 

1804—1813 

13-2 

1838— 1847 

9-2 

1872— 1881 

7*6 

1805—1814 

13-4 

1839—1848 

9*0 

1873—1882 

7 3 

1806—1815 

13-1 

1840—1849 

8-6 

1874—1883 

7*2 

1807—1816 

13*0 

1841 — 1850 ^ 

8 - 3 * 

1875—1884 

7*2 

1808—1817 

12-9 

1842 — 1851 * 

8 - 1 * 

1876—1885 

7*1 

1809—1818 

12*8 

1843—1852 

78 

1877—1886 

7*0 

1810—1819 

12*4 

1844—1853 

7*9 

1878—1887 

6*8 

1811—1820 

12 0 

1845—1854 

8-1 

1879— 1888 

6*6 

1812—1821 

11-5 

1846— 1855 

8-4 

1880—1889 

6 5 

1813—1822 

10*8 

1847—1856 

8-7 

1881—1890 

6*4 

1814—1823 

10-2 

1848—1857 

8*4 

1882—1891 

6*3 

1815—1824 

loa 

1849—1858 

8*4 

1883—1892 

6*2 

1810—1825 

10*1 

1850—1859 

8*5 

1884— 1893 

6*1 

1817—1826 

lO-l 

1851—1860 

I 8*7 

1885—1894 

5*9 

1818—1827 

10 0 

1852— 1861 

8*9 

1886—1895 

5*8 

1819—1828 

9-9 

1853—1862 

9*1 

1887—1896 

5*7 

1820—1829 

9*9 

1854—1863 

9*0 

1888—1897 

5*7 

1821—1830 

10 0 

1855 — J 864 

‘ 8*6 

1889—1898 

5*7 

1822—1831 

10-0 

1856—1865 

8*3 

1890—1899 

5-6 

1823— 1832 

10-1 

1857—1866 

8*1 

1891-1900 

5*6 

1824—1833 

9*9 

1858—1867 

8*2 

1892—1901 

5*4 

1825—1834 

9-6 

1859— 1868 

8*4 

1893—1902 

5*4 

1826—1835 

9 3 

1860—1869 

8*4 

1894—1903 1 

5*3 

1827— 1836 

9-2 

1861—1870 

8*4 

1895—1904 ^ 

5*3 

1828—1837 

9-0 

1862—1871 

8*4 

1896—1905 

5*4 

1829—1838 

9*1 

1863—1872 

8*5 

1897—1906 . 

5*4 

1830—1839 

9-0 

1864— 1873 

8*5 

1898—1907 

5*4 

1831—1840 

9*0 

1865—1874 

8*6 

1899—1908 

5*4 

1832—1841 

8-9 

1866—1875 

8*5 

1900-^1909 

5-4 

1833—1842 

8*8 

1867—1876 

8*3 

1901—1910 

5*5 


This table is based upon Board of Trade volume Cd. 2145, pages 9-10, for the years 
1800-1903 ; upon volume Cd. 4954, page 192, for the years 1904-1908 ; upon the Board of 
Trade Labour Gazette for the years 1909-1910, 

m 

* The Corn Laws were repealed in the year 1846. The Price of Bread began to fall 
long before the repeal of the Com Laws, and it rose and continued high for many years 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws. The com^pon opinion that our so-c^ed “ Free Trade ” 
was accompanied by Cheap Bread is wholly mistaken. Moreover, the Price of Bread fell 
to a greater extent before the repeal of the Corn Laws than it fell after the repeal of the 
Corn Laws. See above table. 
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DIAGEAM XII— See Table 25. The Phtce of Ekead, pel 4 lb«, 
IN London duihng the 111 Yeuls, 1800-1910 Yearly Averages 
during each (y^ 102 Decades. 



The above curve shows the average yearly price in pence of the 4 ibs. loaf in London 
during each of the 102 consecutive idecades tfota 1800-1809 to 1901-1910. Each tenth 
decade is dated at the top of the chart. ^ The intervening decades are not dated* 

Observe that the Price of the Loaf fell long before the repeal of the Com Laws in 
the year 1846* The price fell to a greater extent before the repeal of the Corn Laws 
than it fell afterwards. The price of the Jpaf remained high, and rose for many years 
after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1846, 
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Look at this. From 1800 up to the decade 1884-1893, 
the price of the loaf was sixpence or more ; it was sevenpence 
or more from 1800 up to the decade 1877-1886; it was nine- 
pence in 1828-1837, and ninepence in 1854-1863 ; and so on. 

Can anyone assert that in those periods when the price 
of the 4 lbs. loaf was sixpence to eightpence or even ninepence, 
there was anything approaching the terrible conditions of 
starvation and misery that have been asserted to be the 
sure accompaniments of an import duty of Two Shillings per 
Quarter upon foreign corn imported by us ? — an import duty 
that at an outside estimate could not possibly add more 
than One Farthing to the price of the loaf, and which would 
probably not cause even this addition. Investigation of 
Wheat Prices shows that wheat can and does rise by at least 
Five Shillings per Quarter without afPecting the price of the 
4 lbs. loaf. During the last few years, the price of bread 
has risen by much more than One Farthing, owing, in part, 
to a world- shortage of wheat. And unless we take action 
to secm-e, by j.ueans of the policy of Imperial Preference 
in trade, the opening up of new wheat -producing areas in 
British Oversea Dominions, so as to increase the supply of 
wheat available for consumption specially in the United 
Kingdom, it is probable that when future bread-prices can 
be added to Table 25, the result will be to show an extension 
of the increase in price which is already showing itself in the 
last part of Table 26.^^ 

The evidence has been accumulating from many different 
and independent investigations of the conditions of our Home 
Production and industries that the latter have not been 
progressing simultaneously with the recent expansion of our 
foreign commerce. Indeed, a survey of the preceding pieces 
of investigation tends towards dotecting non-progress or 

* Bear m mind that Table 25 shows the average price of the loaf 
during each decade. The increased gi-ice of bread during recent years k 
merged in the decennial results of Table 25, and for that reason does not 
fully show itself in the table. See Appendix F, Table 256. 
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even regress in some important sections of our Home 
Production, rather than towards any progress. 

Simultaneously with the expansion of our Foreign 
Commerce there has been an increase in the money-wealth 
of the country, at any rate as regards the financial and 
commercial sections of our population, as distinct from the 
productive and industrial sections of our population. 

Table 26 shows the average amount due to each Depositor 
in the Post Office Savings Banks of this Kingdom. 

TABLE 26— United Kingdom: Post Office Savings Bank. The 
Aveeage Amount due to each Depositoe at the End of each 


Yeae, 1894-1909 


Year. 

The Average Amount Due to each Depositor. 

In England 
and Wales. 

In 

Scotland. 

In 

Ireland. 

In the 

United Kingdom. 



£ 

s 

D 

£ 

s 

D 

£ 



=2 

8. D 

1894 


14 

12 

2 

9 

15 

1 

19 

2 

11 

14 

12 3 

1895 


15 

2 

6 

10 

18 

4 

19 

19 

7 

15 

3 4 

1896 


15 

14 

0 

12 

0 

0 

20 

7 

7 

15 

15 1 

1897 


15 

18 

4 

12 

18 

5 

20 

15 

10- 

16 

0 2 

1898 


16 

0 

4 

13 

9 

8 

21 

2 

5 

16 

2 9 

1899 


16 

0 

10 

13 

12 

8 

21 

5 

2 

16 

3 5 

1900 


15 

18 

5 

13 

15 

0 

21 

2 

1 

16 

1 3 

1901 


15 

16 

5 

13 

17 

4 

21 

2 

0 

15 

19 6 

1902 


15 

12 

11 

la 

19 

2 

21 

6 

7 

15 

16 8 

1903 


15 

6 

5 

13 

16 

3- 

21 

7 

4 

15 

10 10 

1904 


15 

2 

1 

13 

14 

1 

21 

3 

8 

15 

6 8 

1905 


15 

0 

7 

13 

14 

10 

21 

2 

9 

15 

5 4 

1906 


14 

17 

4 

13 

8 

2 

20 

18 

2 

15 

1 11 

1907 


14 

10 

8 

12 

16 

1 

20 

2 

7 

14 

14 7 

1908 


14 

7 

7 

12 

18 

3 

19 

16 

6 

14 

11 7 

1909 

! 


14 

4 

2 

12 

19 

8 

19 

16 

0 

14 

i 

8 8 


( 

A constant Fail 

A Fall 

since 

A Fall 

since 

A constant Fall 

itesuit 

{ 

since 1899 

1902 

1903 

since 1899 


Based upon Blue Book C4 4805, pages 824-325 ; Cd. 5296, pages 324-325. 

Observe that ia England and Wales, the part of the United Kingdom mainly affected 
by internal trade, the Fall has been continuous since the year 1899. 


It is notable that the^ recent years of vastly increased 
Foreign Commerce have been accompanied by the fall shown 
in Table 26. This fall is common to each part of the United 
Kingdom. 
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As regards England and Wales, the fall began in the 
year 1899, and has been continuous ever since. 

In Scotland, the fall began in the year 1902, and has 
been nearly continuous. 

In Ireland, the fall began in 1903, and since then has 
been continuous. 

It is worth noting that the fall has been materially larger 
in England and Wales than in Scotland or in Ireland. We 
have to bear in mind that England is that part of the United 
Kingdom which js most sensitive to any non-prosperous 
condition of our Home Production and Industries. 

In Table 27 we have the same class of facts relating to 
Trustee Savings Banks. 

TABLE 27.— United Kingdom: Trustee Savings Banks. The Average 

Amount due to each Depositor at the End of each Year, 

1894-1909. 


Year. 




The Average Amount Due to each Depositor. 



England. 

In 

Wales. 

In 

Scotland. 

In 

Ireland. 

In the 

United Kingdom. 

1894 


£ 

28 

s 

17 

D 

4 

£ 

34 

S. 

13 

D 

1 

£ 

29 

S 

11 

D 

5 

£ 

42 

& 

0 

D 

10 

£ 

29 

=? D. 

11 1 

1895 


29 

11 

5 

34 

8 

8 

28 

18 

8 

43 

7 

6 

29 

17 8 

1896 


29 

19 

6 

34 

19 

.9 

32 

"8 

4 

44 

11 

11 

31 

4 4 

1897 


30 

8 

9 

35 

8 

9 ^ 

32 

19 

4 

45 

9 

7 1 

31 

14 8 

1898 


30 

10 

5 

35 

10 

0 

33 

9 

9 ! 

46 

4 

1 

31 

19 4 

1899 


30 

11 

2 

35 

19 

1 

33 

15 

0 

46 

16 

1 

32 

2 0 

1900 


30 

3 

9 

36 

9 

5 

33 

3 

0 

46 

7 

4 

31 

13 4 

1901 


29 

16 

3 

37 

5 

1 

33 

10 

0 

46 

11 

4 

31 

11 0 

1902 


29 

8 

10 

36 

15 

2 

33 

17 

6 

46 

16 

6 

31 

8 8 

1903 


28 

18 

11 

36 

17 

4 

33 

16 

1 

46 

16 

4 

31 

1 11 

1904 


28 

7 

7 

36 

0 

0 

33 

13 

4 

46 

10 

7 

30 

13 4 

1905 


28 

0 

2 

35 

3 

10 

33 

14 

11 

46 

7 

5 

30 

8 10 

1906 


27 

12 

11 

34 

14 

8 

33 

7 

10 

46 

4 

6 

30 

2 0 

1907 


26 

18 

10 

35 

14 

10 

32 

4 

9 

45 

17 

? 

29 

5 3 

1908 


26 

6 

8 

35 

17 

4 

32 

8 

10 

45 

10 

10 

28 

18 6 

1909 


26 

0 

7 

35 

2 

7 

33 

0 

7 

45 

7 

6 

28 

IS 3 

Result 

/ 

i 

A constant Fall 
since 1899 

A Fall 
since 1901 

A* 

Nefc.Rise 

A 

Net Rise 

A constant Fall 
since 1899 


Based upon Blue Book Cd, 4805, pag»s 326-327 ; Cd, 5296, pages 326-327. 

Observe that in England, the part of the United Kingdom mainly affected by internal 
trade, the Fall has been continuous since thereat 1899- 
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In each division of the Kingdom there has been a fall 
during the I’ecent years of increased foreign commerce. The 
money-value gained by our traders, dealers, and agents in 
foreign commerce does not adequately reach our productive 
and industrial population. 

In Table 27, the fall in England began in the year 1899. 
It has been large and continuous — much larger than the fall 
in other and smaller parts of the Kingdom whose prosperity 
is not so largely dependent upon our Home Production as 
is England’s prosperity. 

Table 28 throws more light upon this matter of industrial 
savings. 


TABLE 28. — United Kingdom : Post Office Savings Banks. 
Amount Eeceived from Depositors and Amount Paid to 
Depositors, 1894-1909 


Year. 

Amount 

Received 

from 

Depositors 

(a) 

Amount 

Paid 

to 

Depositors 

(6) 

Excess of 
“ Received from ” 
over 

“Paid to ” 
Depositors. ^ 
(a -6). 

(0 

Excess of 
“ Paid to ” 
over 

“ Received from ” 
Depositors. 

(6 -a). 

(.d) 

> 

Million £ 

Million £. 

£ 

£ 

1894 

30-44 

23-79 

, 6 , 650,000 


1895 

32-08 

25-70 

6 , 380,000 


1896 

36-26 

28-49 

7 , 770,000 


1897 

35-76 

30 62 

6 , 140,000 


: 1898 

37*36 

32-95 

4 , 410,000 ■ 


, 1899 

39-12 

35-17 

3 , 950,000 


1 1900 

40 52 

38-23 

2 , 290,000 


1 1901 

41*45 

39-89 

1 , 660,000 


i 1902 

42-22 

41-40 

820,000 

.. 

1 1903 

40-86 

42*79 


1 , 930,000 

i 1904 

40-61 

41-90 


1 , 290,000 

1 1905 

42-30 

42-10 

200^000 


i 1906 

43-98 

43*76 

220,000 


i 1907 ’ 

44-22 

46-43 


2 , 210’000 

; 1908 

44-77 

45-40 


630,000 

1909 

45-30 

45 22 

80,000 



Based upon Cd. 4805, page 325 , Cd, 5296, page 325. 


During recent years, the Post Office Savings Banks have been paying larger amounts 
to depositors than the amounts received from depositors. In earlier years, there was 
always a considerable excess of receipts overk payments* 
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Until recent years, the amount paid into the Post Office 
Savings Banks annually exceeded the amount paid out to 
depositors. 

But during recent years there has been a notable change. 
The Post Office SaAnngs Banks have been paying out yearly 
more money than has come in to them yearly. And vdien 
we look at Table 29, which relates to England and Wales, 


TABLE 29 — England and Wales: Post Office Savings Banks. 
Amount Eeceived feom Depositors and Amount Paid to 
Depositors, 1894-1909. 


Year 

Amount 

Received 

from 

Depositors. 

[a] 

Amount 

Paid 

to 

Depositors. 

(i) 

Excess of 
“ Received from ” 
over 

“ Paid to ” 
Depositors 
(a - 6). 

W 

Excess of 
“ Paid to ” 
over 

“ Received from” 
Depositors. 

(6 - a). 

(rf) 


Million £ 

Million £ 

£ 

£ 

1894 

27-75 

21-92 

5,830,000 


1895 

29 04 

23 61 

5,430,000 


1896 

32 93 

26 07 

6,860,000 


1897 

:>2-35 

28 05 

4,300,000 


1898 

33 81 

30 13 

3,680,000 


1899 

35 42 

32 04 

3,380,000 


1900 

36-75 

34-85 

1,900,000 i 


1901 

37-64 

36-39 

1,250,000 

. . . 

1902 

38-07 

37-79 

. 280,000 


1903 

36-75 

38*96 


2,210,000 

1904 

36-67 

38-02 


1,350,000 

1905 

38-13 

38-22 


90,000 

1906 

39-74 

39 64 

100,000 


1907 

40-14 

41-91 ! 

... 

1,770,000 

1908 

40-27 

41-06 


790,000 

1909 

40-49 

40 88 

1 

! 

390,000 


Based upon Cd, 4805, page S24 ; Cd. 5296, page 324. 


The Excess in column (c^) is greater for England and Wales than for the United 
Kingdom, as m Scotland and m Ireland this excess of “ Paid to ” over “ Received from” 
depositors is smaller than it is in England. England is the part of the United Kingdom 
predominantly affected by the condition of our internal trade. 

Note . — The Post Office Savings Banks are able to pay away more than they receive by 
reason of the interest credited to deposits. 


this feature is appreciably tuore marked than it is in Table ‘ 
28, which covers the United Kingdom. As already stated, 
England and Wales is the part of the United Kingdom 

E 
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mainly affected by any non -prosperous condition of Home 
Production and Home Industries. 


TABLE 30 — England and Wales . the Avekagb Number of Paupers 
IN Ebceipt of Belief, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each 
Decade. (Not distinguislung Indoor Paupers ) 



Number of Paupers. | 

Decade. 

Adult, Able- 






bodied, exclusive 

AU Otheis ! 

Total. 


of Vagrants. 



• 



Thousands. 

• 

Thousands 

Thousands 

1880—1889 

102^ 


686^ 


7S8^ 


1881—1890 

99 


685 


784 


1882—1891 

98 


683 


781 


1883— 1892 

97 


680 


777 


1884—1893 

97 


678 


775 


1885— 1894 

98 


679 


777 


1886— 1895 

99 


681 


780 


1887—1896 

99 


684 


783 


1888—1897 

99 


686 


785 


1889— 1898 

99 

A Fall 

687 

A Fall 

786 

A Fall 

1890— 1899 

100 

and 

690 

and 

790 

and 

1891—1900 

100 

then 

692 

then 

792 

then 

1892—1901 

100 

a Rise 

694 

a Rise 

794 

a Rise 

1893—1902 

100 


699 


799 


1894—1903 

100 


706 


806 


1895—1904 

100 


711 


811 


1896—1905 

101 


719 


820 


1897—1906 

102 


726 


828 


1898—1907 

103 


733 


836 


1899—1908 

104 

• 

740 


844 


1900—1909 

106 


747 


853 


1901—1910 

108, 


756, 


864, 


Increase from hrst to last 

Thousands. 

Thousands. 

t 

Thousands. 

Decade 


6 

70 

76 

Rate of Increase from first 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

to last Decade 


6 

10 

10 

Rate of Increase, of Popu- 







lation of England and 







Wales from first to last 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent, 

Decade ^ 

27 

27 

27 


rp - - — — 

Based upon Cd. 4954, page 227j Cd. 5296, page 361 ; Cd. 2174, page 195. 


See Table 31 for Indoor Pauperism, the most costly class of Paupers. 

Take the evidence of pauperism. It is probable that, 
with one or two exceptions, no. one of the pieces of investiga- 
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tion here being shown would suffice by itself to justify the 
deduction of an unprosperous condition of Home Production 
and Industry. At any rate the justification would not be 
apparent to the mind of a student of our industrial and 
productive activities, however the isolated facts might be 
used by the mere clap-trap vote-catcher. 

In Table 30 ^ve see that, despite the fall in pauperism 
that has often been proclaimed a sure index of our industrial 
prosperity, there has been during recent years a material 
rise in Adult, Able-bodied paupers — men and women able 
to work but not able to find work. 

Also, since the decade 1884-1893, there has been a large 
rise in “All Other” paupers, and a lai’ge rise since 1884- 
1893 in Total Paupers, although during the whole period 
covered by the table the rise in pauperism has been exceeded 
by the growth of population. But if recent years be taken, 
the rate of Total Pauperism has risen relatively to our 
population. 

Table 30, based upon the official records commonly quoted, 
makes no distinction as to the most important and most 
costly class of Paupers, namely, Indoor Paupers. See 
Table 31. 

* 

If we desire to take the evidence of pauperism as regai'ds 
the condition of our Home Production and Industries, it 
is essential separately to examine this important section of 
Indoor Pauperism, because the paupers in this section are 
persons who by stress of circumstance have been com- 
pelled to live more or less permanently in the workhouse. 

In Table 31 we see a large and constant rise in Indoor 
Pauperism. And when we look at this feature relatively 
to our population, we see a lai'ge rise since the decade 
1892-1901. 

This is one of many other indications that during the 
present century, and despite the progress of our Foreign 
Commerce, the condition oP our Home Production and 
Industiy has not been prospeipus. 
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The rise in the last column of Table 31 is most notable. 

In connection with this matter of pauperism, we have to 
bear in mind that the method of Boarding-out child paupers 
that for some years has been operative, excludes all these 

TABLE 31. — England and Wales: the Numben of Indook Paupers 
IN Eeceipt of Belief on 1st JanuaPvV of bach Year, excluding 
Casual Paupers, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Population of 
England 
and Wales. 

Indoor Paupers. 

Number. 

No. per 100,000 of 
Population. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Millions 

27T 

27 4 

27*7 

28-0 

28*3 

28-6 

29- 0 

29*3 

29 6 

30- 0 

30-3 

30- 6 

31- 0 

31-4 

31 7 

32*1 . 
32*5 

32*8 

33*2 

33*6 

34*0 

34*4 

Thousands. 

192i 

193 

193 

194 

195 

197 

200 

202 

204 

206 . 
208 ^ T 

210 f 

212 

216 

219 

222 

-226 

231 

236 

242 

248 

255j 

711| 

706 

699 

693 

688 

689 

690 

690 

A 17 11 

687 ^ 

6S6 ^ 

" iJilgG HlSC 

since 

ggg 1892-1901 

691 

694 

698 

704 

712 

719 

731 

743J 


Based upon Cd. 5296, pages 361, 384 ; Cd. 2174, page 195 ; Cd. 7875, page 244 , Cd. 
8604, page 258^ 


* The Pauper Children Boarded-out are not here included. Their inclusion would 
cause the rise in recent years to be larger than that here shown. 

children from the records of paupers relieved in workhouses, 
and thus causes the quantity of pauperism as recorded to be 
less than it really is. ’JUhe official rate of pauperism is 
appreciably less than the real rate. 

Another matter is the cost cf pauperism. 

Although the too lavish expenditure upon workhouses 
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DIAGEAM XIII — See Table 31. England and Wales: spiowing 
Indoob Paupebism, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade, 



Keep the base-line Qin sight, 

EmmpU , — ^The number of Indoor Paupers^ Relieved increased from 192,000 yearly 
to 255»000 yearly. The number of Indoor Paupers Relieved, per 100,000 of Population, 
increased from 711 to 743. 
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and upon the general keeping of paupers has of late years 
involved severe criticism, and the imprisonment of certain 
persons connected with the improper spending or keeping 
of public moneys collected by taxation for the maintenance 

TABLE 32 — England and Wales: Cost of Paupeiusm, 1880-1910. 

Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Number of 
Paupers 
Relieved. 
Table 30. 

(«) 

Cost of Pauperism. 

Amount ’ 

Cost per 10 
Paupers 
in Column (a). 

Cost per 1000 of 
Population of 
England 
and Wales. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Thousands. 

788) 

784 

781 

777 

775 

777 

780 

783 

785 

786 A Fall 
790 and 
792 r then 
794 a Rise 
799 

806 

811 

820 

828 

836 

844 

853 

864, 

Million £ 

8*29^ 

8 33 

8 38 

8*44 

8*53 

8*66 

8*80 

8*99 

9-21 

9-45 

9*74 L ^ 
10-06 ‘ 

10 35 

10*69 

11-05 

1D43 

11- 83 

12*21 

12- 56 

12*91 

13- 19 

13-44J 

£ 

105^ 

106 

107 

109 

no 

111 

113 

115 

117 

120 . 

123, , 
j^^narge 

130 

134 

137 

141 

144 

147 

150 

153 

155 

156; 

£ 

306) 

304 

303 

302 

301 

303 

304 

307 

A Fall 
olo , 

322 

qoq 1- then a 
004 large 

Si ““ 

348 

356 

364 

372 

378 

384 

388 

39lj 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 227. 

ISoU . — ^The Cost of Pauperism includes any increased expenditure on account of 
prolongation of relief to paupers. 

^ In addition to this cost, Old Age Pensions are now costing 10 milHon £. yearly. 


of paupers, yet we have to bear in mind that the great 
increase of Indoor pauperism, Table 31, is an important 
factor of the cost of pauperism. Also, the cost of pauperism 
includes not only the increased expenditure upon the too 
lavish housing of paupers, but also an increase of cost resulting 
from any prolongation of the duration of relief given to indoor 
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DIAGRAM XIY— See Table 32 England and Wales: Cost of 
PAUPEraSM, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 
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or to outdoor paupers. It also includes the cost of pauper 
children who are boarded- out. These facts are commonly 
overlooked. 

The Cost of Pauperism in Table 32 has been wholly 
excessive, whether we gauge it by the cost per 10 paupers, 

TABLE 33— United Kingdom- Emigkation eeom and Immigeation 
INTO the United Kingdom of Beitish Subjects to and fbom 
Countries out of Europe, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during 
eajeh Decade. 


Decade. 

British Subjects. 

Emigration 

from 

United Kingdom. 

Immigration 

into 

United Kingdom. 

Net Emigration 
from 

United Kingdom. 


Thousands 

Thousands. 

Thousands 

1880—1889 

257^ 


77n 


180' 


1881—1890 

256 


83 


173 


1882—1891 

253 


88 


165 


1883—1892 

246 


92 


154 


1884—1893 

235 


95 


140 


1885—1894 

227 


98 


129 


1886—1895 

224 


100 


124 


1887—1896 

217 


102 


115 


1888—1897 

204 

A 

103 


101 

A 

1889—1898 

190 

lar^e 

103 


87 

large 

1890—1899 

179 

Fall, 

103 

A 

76 

Fall, 

1891—1900 

174 

^ tiien a 

102 

Rise 

72 

^ then a 

1892—1901 

169 

lar, 2 :er 

^ 101 


68 

large 

1893—1902 

169 

Rise 

102 


67 

Rise 

1894—1903 

174 


103 


71 


1895—1904 

186 


106 


80 


1896—1905 

193 


i 107 


86 


1897—1906 

210 


110 


100 


1898—1907 

235 


117 


118 


1899—1908 

247 


125 


122 


1900—1909 

261 


129 


132 


1901—1910 

284; 


136; 


148j 



Based upon Cd. 2337, pages 167-169; Cd. 5296, page 364; Cd. SOoS-xi, pages 2-4. 


or by the cost per 1000 of our population. By the former 
test, the rise has been cojitinuous throughout 1880-1910; 
by the test of our population, the rise began in the decade 
1885-1894, and has largely and continuously increased since 
then. 
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Taking all the facts as regards pauperism into consideration, 
it is not possible to deny that, at any rate during recent years, 
this condition has materially increased in its incidence and 
in its cost. 

A study of the condition of our Home Production and 
Industries necessitates an examination of the emigration factor. 

Table 33 shows that, beginning with the decade 1893-1902, 
there has been a large increase in the Net Emigration of 


TABLE 34 — Usiteij Kingdom- E^iigeation fiiom and Immigration 
INTO THE United Kingdom of British Subjects to and from 
Countries out of Europe, per 10,000 of the Population of the 
United Kingdom, 1880-1910. Yearly Averayes dwriny each Decade. 


Decade. 

: British Subjects, per 10,000 of the Population of 

j the United Kingdom. 

Emigration 

from 

United Kingdom 

Immigration 

into 

United Kingdom. 

Net Emigration | 
from 1 

United Kingdom. ' 

j 


Persons 

Persons. 

i 

Pel sons ' 

1880— 1889 

71' 


21'! 

50^ 


1881—1890* 

71 


23 


48 


1882—1891 

69 


24 


45 


1883—1892 

67 


25 


42 


1884—1893 

63 


25 


38 


1885— 1894 

61 


26 


35 


1886-1895 

59 


26 


33 


1887—1896 

57 


27 


30 


1888— 1897 

53 


27 


26 


1889— 1898 ; 

49 

A large 

27 


22 

A large 

1890—1899 ! 

45 

Fallj then 

26 

A 

19 

Fallj then ' 

1891—1900 j 

44 

a large 

26 

Rise 

18 

a large 

1892—1901 ; 

42 

Rise 

25 


17 

Rise ' 

1893—1902 : 

42 


25 


17 


1894—1903 ‘ 

43 


26 


17 


1895—1904 

45 

j 

26 


19 


1896—1905 

47 

1 

26 


21 


1897—1906 

50 

j 

26 

i 

^ 24 


1898—1907 

56 


28 


28 


1899—1908 : 

58 


29 


29 


1900—1909 1 

61 

1 

30 


31 


1901—1910 ' 

65^ 

1 

. 31; 

1 

34. 



Based upon Tables 1 and 33. 


British Subjects from the United Kingdom. And when 
we look at Table 34 which, shows our Net Emigration 
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relatively to our population, we see that this has largely 
increased since the decade 1894-1903. The rate of Net 
Emigration has doubled itself since that date. 


TABLE 35— United Kingdom and Germany • Emigration of Bpjtish 
Subjects pkosi the United Kingdom to Countries out of 
Europe, and Emigration of Gepaian Subjects from Germany to 
CouNTMES out OF EUROPE, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during 
each Decade. 


Emigration of Native Subjects to 
Countries out of Europe. 


Per P^,000 of the Population 
of 


Decade. 




1 


1 




brora 

United Kingdom. 
Table 33. 

From 

Germany. 

United Kingdom. 
Table 34. 

Germany. 


Thousands. 

Thousands 

Persons 

Persons 

1880— 1889 

257^ 


136^ 


7b 


29^ 


1881— 1890 

256 


134 


71 


28 


1882—1891 

253 


124 


69 


26 


1883—1892 

246 


115 


67 


24 


1884—1893 

235 


107 


63 


22 


1885— 1894 

227 


96 


61 


20 


1886—1895 

224 


89 


59 

t 

18 


1887—1896 

217 


84 


57 


17 


1888—1897 

204 

A 

76 


53 

A 

15 


1889—1898 

190 

large 

68 

A 

)- large 
Fall 

49 

large 

13 

A 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

179 

174 

^ Fall, 
then a 

60 

53 

45 

44 

Fall, 

' then a 

12 

10 

A 

^ large 
Fall 

1892—1901 

169 

larger 

* 43 

42 

large 

8 

1893—1902 

169 

Rise 

34 


42 

Rise 

6 


1894—1903 

174 


29 


43 


5 


1895—1904 

186 


28 


45 


5 


1896—1905 

193 


27 


47 


5 


1897—1906 

210 


26 


50 


5 


1898—1907 

235 


27 


56 


5 


1899—1908 

247 


27 


58 


5 


1900—1909 

261 


27 


61 


5 


1901—1910 

284, 


28, 


65, 


5, 



Based upon Cd. 2337, page 172 ; Cd. 5053, page 23. 

The above are not Net Emigration results, as the latter are not recorded for Germany. 
And it is necessary to show, as above, the comparative records for each country. Allowing 
for Immigration into Germany (not recorded), it is probable that there is now no Net 
Emigration from Germany. 


The British Subjects who emigrate from the United 
Kingdom go to countries tlmt work upon the trade policy 
of protecting their Home Prpduction and Industries against 
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DIAG-EAM XV — See Table 35 United Kingdom and Germany; 
Emigration oe Native Subjects to Countries out of Europe, 
1880-1910 Yearly Averar/es during each Decade 
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unfair foreign competition. The word “unfair” is here used 
because it accurately descidbes the condition of competition 
to which our present trade policy exposes our Home Pro- 
duction and Industries. Chapter XV. deals with this matter, 
and fully justifies the use of the word “unfair.” 

Table 35 compares the United Kingdom and G-ermany 
as regards emigration. 

Looking at the population test in Table 35, we see a 
large rise in our rate of emigration since 1893-1902. We 
see also a large fall in Germany’s rate of emigration throughout 
the period covered by Table 35 until it reaches the small 
rate of 5 per 10,000. If immigration into Germany were 
recorded, it is likely that this small rate of emigration of 
5 per 10,000 of German Subjects would give place to no 
net emigration. 

The United States, as does Germany, works by the trade 
policy of protecting its Home Production and Industries 
against unfair foreign competition — against imported foreign 
goods that pay nothing towards the upkeep ^of the market 
they enter. We in the United Kingdom admit vast quantities 
of foreign merchandise without making the latter contribute 
one penny towards the upkeep of the market of the United 
Kingdom. 

Look at Table 36, and see one result of this difference 
between om- trade policy and the ' trade policy of the United 
States. Industrial immigration into the United States has 
vastly increased since the decade 1892-1901, despite the 
stringent conditions wisely imposed upon intending immigrants. 
The United States will not admit, as we increasingly admit, 
the scum of ’European nations. And yet immigrants flock 
into the United States, and flock away from “Free Trade” 
England. 

Another economic factor that bears upon the condition 
of Home Production and of home industrial prosperity is 
Strikes and Lock-outs— Trade'^Disputes. 

Trade disputes may and do arise from causes quite outside 
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of industrial prosperity oi' non-prosperity. For example tlie 
following causes of trade disputes cannot rightly be regarded 

TABLE o6 . — United States: liiMiGEATiox or Steeeagb Passengees 
INTO THE United States feom All Counteies, excluding Beitisii 
PToeth Ajierican Dominions and Mexico, 1880-1910 Showing 
also the Beitisii Subjects who left the United Kingdom to 
LAND IN THE UNITED STATES Tuirbj Avcrarfcs during each Decade 



Steel age Passengers into the j 

United States. i 

1 

Biitish Subjects 
who emigrated 
from the 1 

Decade. 

e 

Number, 

Per 10,000 of the 
United States 
Population 

United Kingdom i 
to the j 

United States. ' 


Thousands 

Persons 

Thousands j 

18cS0~-l('5S9 

476 


86, 


173 

j 

1881—1890 

485 


85 


172 

i 

1882—1891 

487 


84 


170 


1883— 1892 

476 


80 


16G 


1884—1893 

466 


77 


162 


1885— 1894 

449 


73 


157 


1886—1895 

440 


70 


156 


1887—1896 

440 


68 


150 


1888 — 1897 

414 


63 


139 


1S89— 1898 * 

383 

A large 

57 

A large 

127 

A large 

1890—1899 

370 

Fall, then 

54 

Fall, then 

119 

Fall, 

1891—1900 

369 

a very 

53 

a very 

114 

then a j 

1892—1901 

362 

large Rise 

51 

large Rise 

101) 

Rise 

1893—1902 

369 


51 


105 

; 

1894—1903 

410 


55 


103 

j 

1895—1904 

463 


" 61 


107 


1896—1905 

540 


70 


106 


1897—1906 

616 


79 


111 


1898—1907 

721 


91 


119 


1899—1908 

776 


96 


121 


1900—1909 

845 


103 


123 


1901—1910 

901, 


107; 

1 

126 



Based upon Cd. 2337, pages 167, 174; Cd. 50.63, page 26; Cd. 5296, page 363; Cd 
5056-xi, page 2. 


as dii’ectly connected with industrial prosperity or non- 
prosperity : — 

Disputes arising upon hours of bbouiu 
Disputes arising upon the ^.employment of particular 
classes or individuals. 

Disputes arising upon w'orking arrangements. 

Disputes arising upon Ti’ade Unionism. 
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In all the above cases, no clear light is thrown upon the 
matter of industrial prosperity. But trade disputes that 
arise upon wages disputes do throw a clear light upon home 
industrial prosperity or non-prosperity. 

Before we look at the facts, let us consider the following 
theory. Later, we can see whether the facts do or do not 
support the theoiy. 

Take first a condition of home industrial prosperity. 
Employers of labour are not apt to take the fii'&t step in 
offering an increase of wages, that possibly they can afford 
to pay. 

The first step in this direction is likely to come from the 
men employed. They see that there is plenty of work on 
hand, they conjecture an increase of the employer’s profit, and 
a demand for an increase of wages is not unlikely to follow. 
Thus one sign of industrial prosperity may be a preponderance 
of trade disputes caused by a demand for an increase of 
wages. Also, Mdien home industries are prosperous, there is 
no need for an employer to run the risk of causing a trade 
dispute by asking his men to consent to a decrease of wages. 
Thus, another sign of home industrial prosperity may be the 
relatively small incidence of trade disputes caused by a 
demand for a decrease of wages.' 

Take now a condition of home industrial non-prosperity. 
Demands for an increase of wages by the men employed are 
likely to be less prominent than during a period of industrial 
prosperity. Such a demand comes from the men. The men 
see that work is scarce, and they are likely to abstain from a 
coiu’se of action, such as a demand for an increase of wages, 
that will probably not be successful and which may cause loss 
of employment. Thus one sign of a condition of home 
industrial non-prosperity may be that trade disputes caused 
by a demand for an increase^ of wages are relatively few. 

Also, when home industries are not prosperous, the 
employers feel the pinch, and one result may be an increase 
in trade disputes caused by t^e employer seeking the men’s 
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consent to a reduction of wages. Thus another sign of home 
industrial non-prosperity may be a predominance of trade 
disputes caused by the question of a decrease in wages. 

Evidence has been accumulating in this chapter from many 
different and independent sources to the effect that, at any rate 
during recent years, the home industrial and pi'oduetive 
conditions of the United Kingdom have not been prosperous. 

TABLE 37— -United Kingdom the Evidence affoeded by Strikes 
AND L'ock-oijts (Trade Disputes) caused by Wages Disputes 

UPON THE MATTER OF HOME INDUSTRIAL PROSPERITY; AND ALSO AS 
REGARDS THE NON-CONNECTION OF PROGRESS IK FOREIGN COMMERCE 

WITH Progress in Home Industrial Prosperity. 



Number of Workpeople Directly Involved m Trade 
Disputes caused by Wages Disputes. 

Cause of Trade Di&puie. 
Wages. 

Yearly 

Average 

during 

1896-1902, 

Yearly 

Aveiage 

during 

1903-1909 

Increase or Decrease during 
1903-1909. 

i 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

, For increase of wages 
Against decrease^of wages . 
i Other w’ages disputes 

60,800 

12,100 

18,400 

21,000 

28,200 

19,700 

16,100 

1,300 

.39,800 

Total w ages disputes . 

91,300 

68,900 

Net decrease 

. 22,400 

0 

The United Kingdom’s Exports. Yearly Avm age during mch Period, 

Special Exports ^ 

Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods . 

Million £ 

256 

209 

Million £. 

347 

277 

Million £. 

91 

68 

1 Million £ 

1 

1 


Excluding ships. 


Based upon Cd. 681% page xvii ; Cd. 5325, page 13. 

The present official classification of Trade Disputes does not go back beyond the year 
1896. Ihe years 1896-1909 are all the years for which the facts are recorded in the 
existing classification. * 

See the text for comments upon this table. 

Table 37, which shows the facts relating to trade disputes 
caused by wages disputes, certainly gives support to the 
theory as to wages disputes here put forward. It comes as 
one of many other pieces of Orvidence. Inadequate by itself, 
but when taken in combination ^with other evidence now being 
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adduced, this Table 37 not only gains in validity itself, but it 
also adds weight to the mass of independent evidence here 
being brought forward. 

According to other evidence in this chapter, recent j^ears 
have been industrially non-prosperous. In Table 37 we see 
that during these recent years, trade disputes caused by a 
demand for an increase of wages have notably decreased in 
their incidence. We see also that, during these recent years, 
trade disputes caused by resistance against a proposed decrease 
of wages have notably increased. And those are the two 
signs we should expect to see during a period of home 
industrial non-prosperity. 

Table 37 also shows the exports from the United Kingdom 
during each of the periods compared. These facts add one 
more evidence to the effect that progress or regress in om' 
foreign commerce, in our mere exchange of goods, does not and 
can not afford any indication whatever as to the condition of 
home production, of our home industrial prosperity or 
non-prosperity. 

Perhaps readers who may have so far observed the facts 
disclosed in this chapter may have realised the truth of the 
proposition at the beginning of the chapter — namely, that 
an increasing foreign commerce is no evidence whatever 
as to the condition of the Home Production and Industries 
of the United Kingdom. 

To settle conviction upon this matter, it is useful to 
look at Tables 38-40. 

These three tables compare the progress in our Special 
Exports of Manufactm’ed Goods with the progress in our 
Unemployment, in our Pauperism, in our Emigration. The 
comparisons are made upon an identical basis and during the 
same period, in each case. ^ 

In Table 38, while oui; exports of manufactured goods 
were stagnant, the rate of Unemployment rose at first and 
then largely fell. During resent years, when our exports 
of manufactured goods have greatly increased, a large increase 
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has occurred in our rate of Unemployment. We have to 
bear in mind that a large and increasing proportion of our 
so-called British and Irish exports of Manufactured Goods 

TABLE 38. — United Kingdom : comparing the Progress in the Rate 
OF Unemployment among Members of Trade Unions per 1000 
Members in Trade Unions with the Progress in the Value of 
OUR Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, 1880-1910. Yearhi 
Avcmges during mrh Decade 


• 

Number Unemployed per 
1000 Members of 

Trade Unions.^' 

Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods from 
the United Kingdom, f 
Table 104. 

Decade. 







Description 

Value 

Description 


Number 

of 

(nearest 

of 



Progress. 

Million £), 

Progress. 

1880— 1889 

52 


202 



1881— 1890 

49 


204 



1882—1891 

49 


205 



1883—1892 

53 


203 



1884— 1893 

58 


200 



188.5—1894 

58 


198 



1886— 1895 

1887— 1896r 

56 

49 

^ A Fall 

199 

201 


' Stagnation 

1888—1897 

46 


201 



1889— 1898 

44 


200 



1890—1899 

44 


200 



1891—1900 

45 


1 199 



1892—1901 

45 

* 

1 199 



1893—1902 

43 

• 

/ 

1 202 



1894—1903 

40 

5 , 

206 



1895— 1904 

39 


212 



1896—1905 

38 


219 



1897—1906 

39 

A large 

228 


A large 
Rise 

1898— 1907 

39 

Rise 

242 


1899—1908 

45 


251 



1900—1909 

51 


259 



1901—1910 

53 


271 




* Based upon Blue Book Cd. 4954, page 223, column 3, for the 'twenty-nine years 
IS80-19U8, and upon the Board of Trade Labour Gazette for January 1911, page 3, for the 
two years 1909-1910. 

H Excluding ships. 


(Special Exports) is made up of foreign manufactured goods 
either repacked, or slightly altered, or partly added to, the 
net result being called “ Britislv” manufactured goods. Thus 
quite apart from the general proposition that our export 

E 
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DIAGEAM XVr. — See Tables 38, 39, 40 Illustkatisg the fallacy 

OF THE BELIEF THAT A I!ISE IX THE UxiTED KiXGDOM’S ExPOETS 
ISDICATES GeNEKAL InDUSTEIAL PkOSPEEITY IX THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade 
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trade is no test of oiu' general condition of Home Production 
and Home Industry, we have the further consideration that 
even our Special Exports of Manufactured Goods when they 
do increase embody to a material extent an increase in foreign 
goods exported by us under the head of British Goods. This 
is wholly distinct from our Ke-Export trade, Class III. of 
which admittedly relates to imported manufactured goods that 
are subsequently exported. 

The riS'e in Unemployment in Table 38 during recent 
years is fully corrcTborated by other investigations contained 
in this chapter. 

TABLE 39 — Uxited Kingdom: compaking the Pbogress in Indoor 
Paupejhsm (England and Wales) with the Progress in the 
Value oe our Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, 
1880-1910 Yearly Avermjes clurinfi each Decade. 



No. of Indoor Paupers 

Special Exports of 


Relieved, per 100,000 of 

Manufactured Goods. 


Population. Table 31. 

Table 104. 

Decade, 






Number. 

Description 

Value, 

Description 


of 

ot 



Progress. 


Progress. 




MiUion £ 


1880—1889 

711 


202 


1881—1890 

706 


204 


1882—1891 

699 


205 


188.1— 1893 

693 


203 


1884— 1893 

688 


200 


1880—1894 

689 


198 


1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

690 

690 

A Fall 

199 

201 

Stagnation 

1888— 1897 

689 


201 


1889—1898 

687 


200 


1890— 1899 

686 


200 


1891—1900 

685 


199 


1892-^1901 

685 


199 i 

i ! 

1893—1902 

688 \ 

) 

202 1 

; j 

1894—1903 

691 


206 j 


1 1893—1904 

694 


: 212 i 


1896—1905 

698 

m 

219 


1897— 1906 

704 

A large 

228 

A large 

189S— 1907 

712 

Rise 

242 

Rise 

1.S99— 1908 

719 


251 


I 19U0— 1909 

731 


259 


i 1901—1910 

743 


271 

i 
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Table 39 shows that when our Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods were stagnant, the Number of Indoor Paupers 
relieved per 100,000 of our population fell. And that in 
recent years the large increase in our exports has been 

accompanied by a large increase in the rate of indoor 

pauperism. 

TABLE 40.— TJxiteii Kingdom: compaking the Pkogress in Net 
Emigration of British Subjects from the United Kingdom to 

Countpjes out of Europe, with the Progress in ' the Value 

OF our Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, 1880 - 1910 . 


Yearly Averages during each Decade 



Net Emigration of British 

Special Exports of 


Subjects from the 

Manufactured Goods 


United Kingdom to 

from the 


Countries out of Europe. 

United Kingdom, 

Decade. 





Number 

Description 

of 

Progress. 

Value 

(nearest 

Description 

Af 



(Table 33). 

Million £, 
Table 104). 

Progress. 


Thousands 




1880— 1889 

180 


202* 


1881—1890 

173 


204 


1882—1891 

165 


205 


1883— 1892 

154 


203 


1884—1893 

140 


200 


1885— 1894 

129 - 


198 


1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

124 

115 

A large 
Fall 

199 

201 

^ Stagnation 

1888— 1897 

101 


201 


1889—1898 

87 


200 


1890—1899 

76 


200 


1891—1900 

72 


199 


1892—1901 

68 


199 


1893—1902 

67 

/ 

202 

) 

1894—1903 

71 


206 

\ 

1895—1904 

80 


212 


1896—1905 

86 


219 


1897—1906 

100 

A large 

228 

A large 

1898—1907 

118 

Rise 

242 

Rise 

1899—1908 

122 


251 


1900—1909 

132 


259 


1901—1910 

148 

> 

271 



* Excluding ships. 


Table 40 shows that the prolonged stagnation in our 
exports of manufactured goods was accompanied by a large 
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fall in our Net Emigration. And that the large rise in our 
exports of manufactured goods was accompanied by a large 
rise in our exports of British Subjects emigrating to foreign 
and other Protected Countries, and leaving so-called Free 
Trade England. 

The contents of this chapter conclusively prove by many 
different and independent items of evidence that our Foreign 
Commerce does not supply us with any test whatever of the 
condition of our Home Production and Industries. 

The investigations here set out also suggest to the student 
that there is solid cause for grave doubt as to the condition 
of our Home Production and Industries as regards their 
principal function of providing adequate work and wages 
for our population. 

And it is established without any doubt whatever that 
our leading Home Productive Industry, Agriculture, is so 
greatly weakened and decayed, that the backbone and 
stability of this country are immeasurably below the standard 
of economic health that is essential for national safety and for 
national welfare. 


NOTE 

As regards Table 25 and page 61, see Appendix F for a survey of wheat- 
prices, and foi the relation of wheat-prices to bread-prices. 



CHAPTEE II 


IMPORTS 

It has been demonstrated in Chapter I. that our Foreign 
Commerce, whether it advances or declines, is no indication 
of prosperity or of non-prosperity in our Home Production 
and Industries. For the reason that om’ Home trade is not 
less than five times as important as our foreign commerce, 
as regards power to provide work and wages for our 
population. Obviously, the greater factor must dominate the 
smaller factor. 

Although this predominance of om* Heme Production 
over our foreign commerce must be clearly recognised, the 
latter retains much importance, and it needs careful investiga- 
tion in many directions not usually considered by those who 
are content merely to observe the published records of our 
foreign commerce in this or that month, quarter, or year. 
In place of looking merely at crude statistics, it is necessary 
to use the latter merely as the raw material of investigations 
by which trade tendencies are made to disclose themselves 
over a long period of observation. 

Om.' system of foreign commerce is usually called Free 
Trade. Perhaps the best definition of Free Trade is the 
French term, meaning Free Exchange. But although our 
system of commerce is called Free Trade, it is in fact radically 
different from Free Trade,, for the reason that the essence of 

Based upon the 57th and earlier Statistical Abstracts for the United 
Kingdom ; upon Blue Books Cd. 2337"'and Cd. 4964 ; upon Accounts relating 
to Trade and Navigation, December ;^910. 
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the latter — Free Exchange — is lacking. And there is con- 
siderable doubt as to whether the advantages which are 
sometimes claimed for Free Trade proper can rightly be held 
to accompany om' system of partly-free impoi’ts into the 
United Kingdom, and heavy taxation of British exports 
when they reach foreign countries and British Dominions and 
colonies. The words Free Trade are so commonly used in 
connection with a system which is wholly different from Free 
Trade, that it may be useful to impress the mistake upon the 
minds of readers, by visualising this common error. See pp. 
88 and 89. 

Concerning om- imports and exports, there are some 
main groups of these which should be stated and clearly 
undei’Stood before they are detailed. 

Our records show imports of merchandise, and imports of 
bullion and specie. Our imports of merchandise are not 
classified both as total imports and as imports for consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom — a method commonly adopted 
by other countries, whose imports of merchandise for home 
consumption are named “special imports,” and their total 
imports of merchandise “general imports.” 

The plan usually adopted to ascertain our “special imports,” 
is to deduct from our total imports of merchandise our exports 
of foreign and colonial produce previously imported. These 
exports are called “re-exports” — an inaccurate description, 
which, however, will be retained, as it is in common use. 

The recorded value of our imports represents their cost, 
insurance, and freight. 

Our exports are in two main groups. Exports of 
merchandise, and exports of bullion and speeie. 

Our exports of merchandise are divided into two classes. 
Exports of British and Irish produce and manufacture, which 
we may call “special exports”; and exports of foreign and 

^ Some imports of food, etc., are taxed for reveiine purposes, not as a 
matter of trade policy. In the finfincial year ended 31 si March 1910, oiir 
taxation of imports was 30*1 million See Chapter XV* 
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DIAGEAM XVII.— Illustrating Eeal Free Trade between the 
United Kingdom and Other Countries. 






OUE NON-FEEE TEADE 
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DIAG-EAM XVIII. — Illusteating the Peesent Method of Teade 

BETWEEN THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OtHEE CODNTBIES, WHICH IS 
OFTEN CALLED FkEE TeADE, ALTHOUGH IT IS NoN-FrEE TRADE. 



For simplicity of illustration, only six countries are shown. 

The arrow-headed lines of trade passing from Other Countries into the United 
Kingdom represent the untaxed entry of foreign goods into the United Kingdom. 

The fojackrbiocked lines of trade passing from the United Kingdom towards Other 
Countries represent our exports meeting* foreign ifhport duties when our goods entei 
foreign ports. These are the conditions that actually exist, and they are mdically 
different from Free Trade. 
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colonial produce and manufacture previously imported, which, 
as already stated, are called “re-exports.” 

The recorded value of our exports represents their cost and 
the charges of putting the goods on the ship that carries them 
away. 

Our imports and exports as above defined do not include 
transhipments. Transhipments mean foreign and colonial 
merchandise imported and exported here under bond at 
our various ports, which is conveyed from one ship to 
another ship, none of these goods entering the United 
Kingdom. 

Throughout this book the following terms will be used ; — 

I. Genekal Imports mean Total Imports of Merchandise. 

II. Special Imports mean Imports of Merchandise for 
Home Consumption, ascertained ^ by deducting Re- 
Exports from General Imports. Group V. de- 
ducted from Group I. 

III. General Exports mean Total Exports df Merchandise. 

Group IV. added to Group V. 

IV. Special Exports (commonly called British Exports) 

mean Exports of^ British and Irish Produce and 
Manufactures. Similarly, the Special Exports of a 
foreign country mean that country’s exports of home 
production. 

V. Re-Exports mean Exports of Foreign and Colonial 
Produce and Manufactures previously imported. 

First, we see the course of our trade in general imports 
and special inlports during the period 1880-1910. 

The outstanding features of Table 41 are a large and rapid 
increase in our general imports since the decade 1884-1893, this 
increase being most marked during recent years. An d as 
regards our special imports (imports for consumption), the 
same characteristic is seen. 

As regards tlj,e United Kingdom. 
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The next step is to ascertain the proportion of these imports 
to our population. The usual method of showing imports per 
head of population in pounds, shillings, and pence will not be 


TABLE 41 — United Kingdom : the Value of General Imports and 
Special ImpoPvTS, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each DoaJe. 


Dec ade. 

Geneial Impoits. 

Special Impoits. ■ 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 • 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887 — 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 1 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 
19U0— 1909 
1901—1910 

Mdlion £ 

393- G 

394- 6 

398- 4 

399- 5 

397-3 

399 1 

403 7 

412 9 

421-8 

430 1 A large and 
435-8 nearly 

446-0 continuous 
454 7 Rise 

465 2 1 

478-9 

493-2 

508-0 

524-6 : 

544-1 

556-4 

570*4 

585*9. 

Million € 

331 1 

332 0 

335-9 

337-1 

335 5 

337 9 

342-3 

351-5 

360-4 

369-0 A large and 
374 9 nearly I 

385*2 continuous 1 

393*3 Rise 

403-7 

416 3 

429*4 

442*3 

456-1 

472 4 

482-<S 

1 494 2 j 

! 505 G; 1 

• 

i ' 


Not including the value of Diamonds imported ft-om the Cape of Good Hope. 


used, for it is less instructive than the showing of imports in 
pounds sterling per hundred of our population. Table 42 
contains the Population results that have been used. 

Table 48 shows the course of our import trade relatively to 
population. The general and the special impoi^ts per year ai’e 
stated per hundred of population, during each decade. 

There has been a large and constant growth, relatively 
to population, in both general imports and special imports 
during all the later periods. 

Looking at Tables 41 and 43, which show the course of our 
import trade over a long perio<J and during successive decades, 
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tliis part of our foreign commerce is seen to be liigbly pro- 
gressive. 


TABLE 42.— United Kingdoji: showing the Population, 1880-1910 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 

These results are shown to facilitate the checking of any later Tables based 
upon Population. 


Decade. 

Population. 

Logarithm of 
Population 
1,000,000. 

Rate of Progress 
of Population, 
beginning at 100. 

1880— -1889 

Millions 

35-88 

o 

1*5549 

Pei cent 

100 0 

1881—1890 

36 17 

1 5583 

100*8 

1882— 1891 

36*46 

1-.5618 

101*6 

1883—1892 

36*75 

1*5653 

102*4 

1884—1893 

37 06 

]*56S9 

103*3 

1885—1894 

37*38 

1*5726 

104*2 

1886— 1895 

37-71 

1*5764 

105*1 

1887—1896 

38*04 

1*5803 

106*0 

1888—1897 

38*38 

1*5841 

106*9 

1889—1898 

38*73 

1*5880 

107 9 

1890—1899 

39*09 

i 1*5921 

108*9 

1891—1900 

39*45 

1*5960 

109*9 

1892—1901 

39*82 

1*6001 

110*9 

1893—1902 

40*20 

1*6042 

112*0 

1894—1903 

40*59 

1*6085 

113*1 

1895—1904 

40*99 

1*6127 

114*2 

1896—1905 

i 41-38 

1*6168 

115*3 

1897—1906 

41*79 

1*6210 

116*4 

1898—1907 

42*20 1 

1*6253 

117*6 

1899—1908 

42*61 ^ 

1*6295 

118*8 

1900—1909 

43*03 * 

1*6338 

120*0 

1901—1910 

43*47 

1*6382 

121*2 


The next section of trade to be examined is our imports 
from foreign countries and from British colonies and possessions 
respectively. In this section, only our general imports can be 
examined, as our special imports from foreign countries and 
from British colonies respectively can not be ascertained 
from the trade records diming the whole period now under 
observation. 

The general imports in Table 44 are a splitting-up of the 
general imports in Table 41 into our imports from foreign 
countries and from British colonies respectively. 
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We see a large advance in imports from foreign countries. 
And the most prominent feature of the course of trade shown 

TABLE 43. — United Kingdom: the Value of General Imports and 
Special Imports pee 100 of Population, 1880-1910 Yearly 
Averarje^ diiring each Decade 


Decade. 

Geneiai Imports per 100 
of our Population. 

Special Imports per 100 
of our Population. 

* 

1880—1889 , 

£ 

1097'\ 


£ 

923^ 


1881—1890 

1091 


918 


1882—1891 

1092 


921 


1883—1892 

1087 


917 


1884—1893 

1072 


905 


1885—1894 

1068 


904 


1886—1895 

1070 


908 


1887— 1896 

1085 


924 


1888— 1897 

1099 


939 


1889— 1898 

nil 

A large Rise, 

953 

A large Rise, 

1890—1899 

1115 

continuous 

959 

continuous 

1891—1900 

1130 

since 

977 

since 

1892—1901 

1142 

1885-1894 

988 

1885-1894 

1893—1902 

1157 

! 

1004 


1894— 19i>3 

1179 


1025 


1895—1904 

1203 


1047 


1896—1905 

1227 


1069 


1897—1906 

1256 


1091 j 


1898—1907 

1289 


1119: 


1899—1908 

1306 


1133 


1900—1909 

1325 


1148 


1901—1910 

1348; 


1163; 



in Table 44 is that our imports from foreign countries have 
advanced much more than our imports from British colonies, 
both in actual millions, and also relatively to volume of 
imports. From the first to the last decade, our imports 
from foreign countries increased by 152 '9 million £ yearly, 
or by 50 per cent. ; and our imports from Bi’itish colonies 
increased by 39 ’4 million £ yearly, or by 43 per cent. 

The results in Table 44 must now be dealt with relatively 
to population, for the purpose of testing the increase in these 
imports by the growth of opr population. 

Table 45 is instructive. I| shows our general imports from 
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foreign countries and from British colonies respectively per 
hundred of population. 


TABLE 44 — United KiNODOn- the Value of our G-eneeal Imports, 
1880-1910, FROM Eokeign Countries and from British Colonies 
AND Possessions respectively. Yearly Averayes diirmi/ each Demde 


Decade. 

Geneial Imports. 

From Foieign 
Countries. 

(a) 

From Bluish Colonies 
and Possessions. 

(h) r 

Excess of (a) 
over (h). 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 i 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

' 1900—1909 

j 1901—1910 

Million 

302 4 

303-0 

306 0 

307-3 

305-7 

307-7 

311 2 

319-3 

327 1 

334*1 A large 
338*9 and nearly 
347 7 ' continuous 
355-8 Rise 

365-4 

376-9 

388*6 

400-2 

412-0 

425*1 

434*4 

444-4 

455 3 J 

Million £ 

91- 2 

91 6 

92 4 

QO.O 

9^6 

91*4 

92- 5 

93 6 

94 7 

96 0 A Rise, 

96 9 continuous 

1 98-3 ' since 

98- 9 1885-1894 

99- 8 

102 0 

104 6 

107 8 

112-6 

119-0 

122 0 

126 0 

130 : 

1 

Million £ 

211-2 1 

211 4 

2136 

215- 1 

214-1 

216- 3 

218-7 

225 7 

232 4 

238 1 

242-0 T 

249-4 

256 9 

265-6 

274 9 

284-0 

292 4 

299 4 

306-1 

312 4 

318-4 

324 7) 


yote ^ — The value of Diamonds imported from th^ Cape of Good Hope is not 
included in our General Imports. 


We see that, taking into the account the growth of our 
population, imports from British colonies have remained nearly 
stationary during the greater part of the long period 1880- 
1910. There was a rise beginning with the decade 1895- 
1904. The greater part of the increase in our imports, large 
as this increase is, has occurred in our imports from foreign 
countries. 

To make quite clear the growth in our imports from 
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foreign countries relatively to our imports from British 
colonies, it is useful to show for each successive decade the 
proportion of every £1000 of our imports which came from 


TABLE 45.— United Kingdom • the Value or our General Imports 
PEE 100 OF Population, 1880-1910, from Eoeeign Countries 
AND FROM British Colonies and Possessions re.spectively 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 



General Imports per 100 of our Population | 

Decade. 

From Foreign Countries. 

From British Colonies and 
Possessions 


£ 


£ 


1880— 1889 

843 > 


254 


1881—1890 

838 


253 


1882—1891 

839 


253 


1883—1892 

836 


251 


1881—1893 

825 


247 


1885— 1894 

823 


245 


1886—1895 

825 


245 


1887—1896 

839 


246 


1888—1897 

852 


247 


1889— 189^^ 

863 

A large Rise, 

248 

A slight 

1890—1899 

867 

continuous 

248 

Fall, 

1891—1900 

881 

since 

249 

followed bv 

1892—1901 

894 

1885-1894 

248 

a Rise 

1893—1902 

909 


248 


1894—1903 

928 


251 


1895—1904 

948 


255 


1896—1905 

967 


260 


1897—1906 

986 


270 


1898—1907 

1007 


282 


1899—1908 

1020 


286 


1900—1909 

1032 


293 


1901—1910 

1047. 


:J0L 



these two sources respectively. These results are given in 
Table 46, and they show at a glance the nearly continuous 
increase in the proportion of our imports which came from 
foreign countries, and the nearly continuous decrease in the 
proportion of our imports which came from British colonies. 
These tendencies continued up to the decade 1896-1905. 
Since then the proportion ^of our imports from foreign 
countries has slightly decreased. 
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This Table 46, and the other tables already shown, are 
good illustrations of the usefulness of the method of showing 
the yearly averages during each successive decade, in place 
of showing individual years. Were we looking at the latter, 
we should see merely fluctuating and confusing results ; but, 
by the method employed, we see that certain broad, well- 
defined features stand out prominently, which enable us to 
know the course of trade so far as it relates to our imports. 

TABLE 46 — United Kingdom: showing how much of evSey £1000 
OF General Imports came from Foreign Countries and from 
British Colonies and Possessions respectively, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Of every £1000 of General Imports, the propoition 
which came 

From 

Foreign Countries 
was 

From 

British Colonies 
and Possessions was 

Total. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 ' 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

1 

£ 

768^^ 

768 

768 

769 

770 

771 

771 

773 

776 

nearly 

continuous 

1 / 0 13 

780 - ’ 

.-on then a 

735 slight Fall 

787 

788 

7S8 

785 

781 

781 

779 

777 ; 

£ 

232^ 

232 r 

232 

231 

230 

229 

229 

227 , 

224 

223 

continuous 
tt - Fall, 

' "7^ then a 

slight Rise 

213 

1 212 

j 212 

* 215 1 

219 

219 

221 

223>' 

£ 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 


Briefly to sum up the main featui’es of Tables 41 to 46, 
these are : — 

Table 41. That there has been, a large and rapid increase in 
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our general imports and in our special imports (imports 
for consumption). 

Table 43. That, relatively to population, there has also Ijeen 
a large and constant advance in our imports. 

Table 44. That our general imports from foreign countries and 
from British colonies respectively have both steadily 
increased, and that our imports from foreign countrie,^ 
have increased to a much greater extent than our ' 
imports from British colonies. 

Table 45. That, selatively to population, our general imports 
from British colonies have remained Avithout much 
change throughout the greater part of the period 
1880-1910, almost all the increase in imports having 
occmTed in our imports from foreign countries. The 
increase in our imports from British colonies began 
Avith the decade 1895-1904. 

Table 46. That, of every £1000 of our general imports, the 
proportion from foreign countries has increased, and 
that the'proportion from British colonies has decreased, 
until the decade 1897-1906. 

All the above broadly based_^ conclusions are decisively 
shoAA’ii by our trade recoi’ds Avhen the latter are treated so as to 
shoAv their meaning, and these conclusions plainly show the 
course of our import trade dm-ing the long pei'iod observed. 

In addition to showing the course of trade, the method 
here used enables us to obtain from the tables some useful 
abstracts. For example, Table 47, abstracted from Table 41, 
compares the decade 1880-1889 with the decade 1890-1899, 
the decade 1881-1890 with the decade 1891-1900, and so on. 
And it shows the average yearly increase in our special 
imports (imports for home consumption) during each of the 
two decades compared. For exanjple, during 1901-1910, as 
compared with 1891-1900, the yearly increase in imports was 
120‘4 million £ ; or, 1204 million £ increase during the Avhole 
of the decade 1901-1910. 
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TABLE 47— Abstbact bboji Table 41.— Special Imports into the 
United Kingdom, 1880-1910 


Decades 
that should be 
compai ed 

1 

i 

Yearly Aveiages 
during each 
Decade. 

1 

Average Yearly 
Increase 

duiing the later of 
the two compared 
Decades. 

Total Increase 
dining the later 
of the 

two compared 
Decades. 

1880—1889 and 
1890—1899 

iMilLon € 

:33M^ 

374-9j 

j 

i 

Million £ 

43 8 

:\Iilhon £ 

438 

1881-1890 and 
1891—1900 

332 0\ 
385 2j 


53-2 

532 

1882—1891 and 
1892—1901 

335-9^ 

393-3 / 

57-4 

574 

1883—1892 and 
1893—1902 

337-11 

403 7/ 

66 6 

666 

1884—1893 and 
1894—1903 

.335-5\ 
416 3j 


80-8 

808 

1885— 1894 and 
1895—1904 

337 9\ 
4294J 

91 5 

915 

1886 — 1895 and 
1896—1905 

3-12 3'\ 
442-3/ 

100-0 

1000 

1887—1896 and 
1897—1906 

351-5) 

456-1^ 


104 6 

1046 

1888—1897 and 
1898—1907 

360-41 

472-4/ 

112-0 

1120 

1889—1898 and 
1899—1908 

369-0'^ 
482 8, 


113-8 

1138 

1890—1899 and 
1900—1909 

374 9^ 
494-2^ 


1 119-3 

1193 

1891—1900 and 
1901—1910 

385-2' 

505-6, 


120-4 

1204 


The results in the last column of this abstract are very 
striking. The enormous growth in our imports for consumption 
is plainly seen. Abstracts of this sort are not shown for each 
table, as they can easily be-vtaken out from the tables by 
readers of this book, but it is well to mention the salient 
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nature of the results thus to be obtained. This abstract is 
given merely as a specimen. 

These enormous increases in our imports should be noted. 
We shall see no like increases in our exports when we come 
to look at similar tables. And these prominent facts have a 
direct bearing upon the question to be considered later — Has 
the increase in our exports and in our invisible exports kept 
pace with the huge increase in our imports ? 

As regards the nature of our imports. These are recorded 
in four principal classes, but the records do not go back 
farther than the year 1891, except as regards Class III. The 
four classes are : — 

Class I. Food, Drink, and Tobacco. 

Class II. Raw Materials, and Articles Mainly Unmanu- 
factured. 

Class III. Articles Wholly or Mainly Manufactured. 

Class IV. Miscellaneous and Unclassified Imports. 

It may be useful to give a table of our general imports 
in each of these fom’ classes; but the course of trade can 
not be shown during 1880-1910 as in the preceding tables, 
except for Class III. 

Table 48 shows the value of imports in each class, and a 
glance at Table 48 will show the necessity to study a period 
of at least twenty-five years if we want to get a broad view 
of the course of trade, of trade movement and tendency. We 
do get such a view as regards Class III. in Table 48, but as 
regards the three other classes of our general imports we 
do not know what has been occurring during the decades 
1880-1889 to 1890-1899. 

So far as the facts go, there lias been a rise in each 
of the four classes of oui' general imports, notably in 
Class III., manufactured goods, for which ail the facts 
are available. This Class IK. is specially dealt with in 
Chapter VI. ■» 
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TABLE 48. — United Kingdom • the Value of Geneeal Impokxs, 1880- 
1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade 

DISTINGUISHING THE CLASSES OF IMPORTS. 


Decade. 

CUss I. 
Food, 
Drink, 
and 

Tobacco. 

Class II. 

Raw Mateiials 
and Articles 
IMainly Un- 
manufactured. 

Class III. 
Articles 
Wholly or 
Mainly IManu- 
factured. f 

Class IV. 
Miscellane- 
ous, etc 

Total 
Geneiai 
Imports.:! 
(Table 41 ) 


Million £ 

Million £ 

Million i 

Million £ 

Million £ * 

1880—1889 





79-4^ 




393 6^ 


1881—1890 





80-7 


c 


394 6 


1882—1891 





82-4 




398 4 


1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 

Can not 
be stated 
before 

1891 

83 6 

84 7 
86 0 
88 1 
91 0 

4^ 

CD 

s 

w 

Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 

399-5 
397 3 
399 1 
403-7 
412-9 

1, 

tr 

Ph 

j: 

1888—1897 





94 1 

0 



421-8 


1889—1898 





96-6 

S 



430 1 

~~s 

1890—1899 





99-7 




435-8 

' 

1891—1900 

193 2^ 


147-4'\ 


103-5 

- O 
o 

l-9-i 


446-0 


1892—1901 

196 8 


148-5 


107-3 


2 1 


454 7 

s 

1893—1902 

200-2 


151-0 


111-6 

d 

2-4 


465 2 


1894—1903 

205*4 


154-9 


116-3 

4) 

2-3 

d 

478-9 

d 

1895—1904 

210-8 

Q 

cc 

159-2 

(D 

120-8! 

M 

2-4 

CC 

493-2 


1896—1905 

216 0 


164-2 


125-4 


24 

O 
> o 

508-0 

'OJC 

1897—1906 

221-1 

< 

170 6 

c 

130-4 


2-5 


524-6 

• V 

1898—1907 

226 5 


180 2 


135-0 


2*4 

d 

644-1 


1899—1908 

230 1 


185-7 


138-2 


2-4 


656 4 


1900—1909 

234*5 


192-i7 


140-8 


2-4 

570-4 


1901—1910 

238-3; 


201-6^ 


143-6 


2 4, 


.585-9, 

1 

1 

1 


* The records do not state how much of Class II. is Raw Materials and Mainly 
Unmanufactuied Goods respectively. 

t Manufactured Imports are dealt with in Chapter VI. 

t Not including the value of Diamonds imported from the Cape of Good Hope. 


We are able to get some useful knowledge by ascertaining 
the proportion of each class of imports to our total general 
imports. See Table 49. 

Here we see that Class III., manufactured goods, has 
lai'gely risen in its proportion per £1000 of our general 
impoits : from £202 perc£1000 to £245 per £1000. 

Class I., food, etc., has fallen as regards its proportion of 
our general imports. Class II., imports of raw material, etc., 
fell throughout the greater pfirt of the period observed, with 
a rise at the end. 
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Thus the piece of knowledge to be got from Table 49 is 
that our imports of manufactured goods have been increasing 
much more than our imports of food, etc., and of raw 
material. 

TABLE 49. — United Kingdom : Geneeal Impoets, distinguished as 
TO Classes, and showing the Peoportion of each Clas.s per 
£1000 OF General Imports, 1880-1910 Ycurly Averages darnnj 
each Decade. 


* 1 

1 

Class I. 
Food* 
Drink, and 
Tobacco 1 

Class 11. 
Raw Materials 

Class III. 
Articles 

Class IV. j 

Total 

1 

and Ai tides 

Wholly or 

Miscel- 

General 

Decade. j 

! Mainly Un- 
m.mufaciured 

1 

IMamly Manu- 
: factured. 

laneous, etc. 1 

1 

Imports. 


Proportion per £1000 of General Imports. 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1880—1889 





202^ 




1000 

1881—1890 





205 




1000 

1882—1891 





207 




1000 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 

Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 

209 

213 

216 

218 

220 

<u 

iC 

£ 

0 

Can not 
be stated 
befoie 
1891 

1000 

1000 

1000 

100) 

1000 

1888—1897 





223 




1000 

1889—1898 





224 

s 



1000 

1890—1899 





229 




1000 

1891—1900 



SSI] 


232 


4] 


1 1000 

1802—1901 

433 


326 

i) 

*2301 


5 


i 1000 

1893—1902 

430 


325 

jt 

240 


5 

-4J 

1000 

1894—1903 

429 


323 


243 

i 

5 


1000 

1895—1904 

427 


323 


245 

<D 

5 

in 

1000 

1896—1905 

425 


323 


247 1 


5 

O 

o 

1000 

1897—1906 

421 

< 

325 


249! 


5 


1 1000 

1898—1907 

417 


331 

"3 % 

248: 

<3 

4 


1000 

1899— 1908 

414 


334 


248 1 


4 


1000 

1900—1909 

411 


338 

< 

247 1 


4 


1000 

1901—1910 

407j 


344, 


245; 


1 L 


j 1000 

1 


1 


Obserire the large Rise in the proportion of imported IVIfenufactured Goods 
relatively to all General Imports. Daring the lirsl decade, each £1000 of our general 
imports were made up of i'202 of Manufactured Goods and of £798 of Raw Materials, 
Food, etc.. Classes I., 11., and IV, During the last decade, each £1000 of our general 
imp(>rts were made up of £245 of Manufactured Goods and of £755 of Raw ^Materials, 
Food, etc., in Classes 1., II., and IV, Compare 72. 


It Avould be interesting to have all the facts for the whole 
period. But it is easy to deduce the following result for the 
whole period from Table 49. 
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DIAGEAM XIX. — See Table 49. UifiTED Kingdom: showing how 
MUCH OP EACH £1000 OP Geneeal Impoets weee Geneeal Impoets 
IN Class III. (Aeticles Wholly oe Mainly Manufactdeed), 
1880-1910 Yearly Averages dtiring each Decade. 
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During 1880-1889 our imports in Class III., manufactured 
goods, were £202 per £1000 of our general imports. And 
it follows that Classes I., II., IV., made up the remaining 
£798 per £1000. During 1890-1899 (the last of the blank 
decades in Table 49) our imports in Class III. were £229 per 
£1000 of our general imports. And it follows that, in 1890- 
1899, the remaining £771 per £1000 of our general imports 
was made up of Classes I., II., and IV. This process enables 
us to kn©Av that throughout the whole period of Table 49, our 
imports of food pius raw material have been increasing less 
than our imports of manufactured goods. But we are not 
able to know to what extent the decreased proportion occurred 
in our food imports and in our imports of raw material 
respectively. That important piece of evidence can be seen 
only for the last eleven decades in Table 49. 

Another matter is the distinguishing of each class of 
our general imports as regards its source. That is to say, 
imports from foreign countries and from British colonies 
and possessions I’espectively. See Table 50. 

These facts can be shown only for the eleven years 
1899-1909, and this period is too short to admit of the 
use of the method of showing the course of trade ; but 
we may ascertain the yearly average during this period, 
1899-1909. 

The upper part of Table 50 shows the average yearly value 
of each class of our general imports, distinguished as to 
source, and the lower part of Table 50 states the proportion 
of our imports that came to us from each source. 

For example : — In Class I., food, drink, and tobacco, £77 
per £100 came from foreign countries and £23*per £100 from 
British colonies. 

In Class II., raw material, we reach the highest proportion 
from Briti-sh colonies, namely, £29 pe*r £100. Foreign countries 
supplied us with £71 per £100 of our general imports of raw 
material, etc., and, as Table 50 shows, with £88 per £100 of 
our imports of manufactured goods. 
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Perhaps the most notable feature in the lower part of 
Table 50 is the small proportion of our food imports, Class I., 
which comes to us from British colonies ; for the British 
Empire, including the United Kingdom, could be nearly if 


TABLE 50 —United Kincidom Geneeal Imposts,* distinouished as to 
Classes and also as to the Source op each Class of Imports, 
1899-1909 1 Ycru'ly Aiemges during these eleven ycui s. 




From 

From 

, From 


Classes of General Imports. 

Foreign 

British 

Both 


Countries. 

^ Colonies. 

Sources. 



Jhllion £ 

Million £ 

IMiilioii £ 

Class 

I. — Food, Drink, and Tobacco 

179-7 

52*6 

232*3 


II. — Raw Materials, etc. 

133 8 

55 0 

188*8 


Ill — Manufactured xVrticles 

122 9 

16*1 

139 0 

- 

IV. — Miscellaneous, etc. 

1 9 

0*5 

2*4 


Classes I. to IV. 

438*3 

124*2 

562*5 

Proportion from Foreign Countries and from British Colonies respectively. 



Imports per £100 of the Total 



for each Class. 


Classes of General Imports. 





From 

From 

From 



Foreign 

British 

Both 



Countries. 

Colonies. 

Sources. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

Class 

I — Food, Drink, and Tobacco . 

77 

23 

100 


II. — Raw Materials, etc. 

71 

29 

100 

jj 

III. — Manufactured Ai tides 

88 

12 

100 


IV — Miscellaneous, etc 

79 

21 

100 

Classes I. to IV 

78 

22 

100 


Nor inciuding Diamonds imported from the Cape of Good Hope, * 
t These are the only years for which the facts can be stated. 


not wholly self-supporting in food. And as regards Class II., 
raw material, £29 per £100 of our total imports in this 
class seems a small proportion to come to us from British 
colonies. 

So far, and as regards the source whence our imports 
come to us, the distinction has been “ from Foreign Countries ” 
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and “from British Colonies.” It is useful now to analyse 
our imports by another classification, namely : — 

(a) Imports from the Principal Protected Foreign 

Countries ; and 

(b) Imports from All Other Sources, including British 

Colonies. 

In getting out the facts for group (a), the classification 
of foreign*countries adopted by the Board of Trade has been 
folloAved. The Principal Protected Foreign Countries consist 
of the following ; Russia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, the 
United States. 

Holland and Belgium, although not high-tariff countries, 
are included in group (a), because some of our imports from 
Holland and from Belgium come from Germany or else- 
where, passing through Holland or Belgium. Switzerland’s 
tariff is certainly protective, and our imports from Switzer- 
land are not separately recorded, being wholly included 
in the recorded imports from other countries contained in 
group (a). 

Table 51 shows our general imports from each of the two 
groups now being dealt with. A large idse has occurred in 
our imports from each group, notably during the more recent 
decades. Throughout the table, our imports from the 
principal protected foreign countries have largely exceeded 
our imports from all other sources, this excess of our 
imports from the former group having risen from 71 '8 
million £ yearly during the first decade to 110 2 million £ 
yearly during 1896-1905; diuing quite recent periods this 
excess has somewhat fallen. See Table 51, column (d). 

The broad result of this piece of investigation is that, 
throughout the whole period, we 'have obtained the greater 
part of our general imports from the group comprising the 
principal protected foreign countries. 
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TABLE 51. — XJkited Kingdom: the Value of ouit Gexekal Imports, 

DISTINGUISHING GeNEKAL ImPOI!T.S FltOM THE PltlNCTPAL PROTECTED 
Foreign Countries, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each 
Decade 


! 

1 

Decade- 

General Impoits into the United Kingdom. 

From 

the Principal 
Protected 
Foreign 
Countries | 

(a) 

From All 
Other Sources, 
including British 
Colonies. 

Total 

(a-ti), 

as m Table 41. 

{.c) 

Excess of (a) 
over (6) 

LO 


Million £ 

Million £ 


I Million £ 


Million £. 

1680— 1889 

232*7 ^ 

160*9^ 

1 

39$ 6) 


7^8^ 

1 

1881—1890 

233 7 


160 9 


394*6 


72*8 i 


1882—1891 

236*6 


161 8 


398*4 


74 8 


1883--1892 

238*8 


160*7 


399*5 


78 1 


1884—1893 

238*2 


159*1 


397-3 


79 1 


1885— 1894 

240 6 


158*5 


399-1 


82*1 1 


1886— 1895 

243*5 


160 2 


403 7 

I 

83*3 I 


1887— 1896 

250 1 


162*81 


412 9 


87*3 


1888—1897 

256*7 


165*1 1 


421-8 


91-6 

A 

1889— 1898 

263*0 

! A 

167-1 

A 

1 430*1 

A ' 

95*9 i 

large 

1890—1899 

266 9 

large 

168*9' 

lai’jQ^e 

435*8 

large 

98*0' 

RisCj 

1891—1900 

273-7 

Rise 

172*3 

Rise 

1 446*0 

Rise 

101-4 

then 

1892—1901 

280*0 


174*7 


454*7 


105 3 

a Fall 

1893—1902 

286 4 


178 8 


465 2 


107-6 


1894—1903 

294 3 


184 6 


478*9 


109-7 


1893—1904 

301*7 


191 5 


493 2 


110-2 


1896— 1905 ' 

309*1 


198*9 


508*0 


11021 


1897—1906 ' 

315*9 


2(^*7 


524*6 


107*2 1 


1898—1907 

322*1 


222*0 


544*1 


100 li 


1899—1908 1 

324*7* 


231*7 


i 556 4 


93 0^ 


1900—1909 

328*2; 


242*2/ 


570 4y 


1 86*0J 



ihese countries are Russia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, United States. (Board of Trade classification.) 


It is not practicable to show our special imports by the 
present classification. We come to Table 52, which discloses 
our imports per 100 of our population from each of the two 
groups. There has been a large rise in our imports relatively 
to population, from each group of countries, but upon this 
basis there has been les# advance, relatively, in our imports 
from the principal protected foreign countries than from the 
group All Other Sources. 

For example : — In group i^o), Table 62, the increase from 
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the first to the last decade was from £649 to £763 per 100 
of our population, an increase of £114. In group (d), Table 
52, the corresponding increase was from £448 to £562, an 
increase also of £114. But the latter increase is larger, 

TABLE 52 — United Kingdom: the Value of oua Gexekal Impolt.'' 
pet: 100 OF OUR P0PUL.UTON, 1880-1909, distinguishing Genekal 
Imports from the Principal Protected Foreign Countries 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 


General Imports per 100 of our Population. 


Decade 

From the Principal 
Protected Foreign 
Countries. 

(«) 

From All Other 
Sources, including 
British Colonies. 

(C 

Total 
(a + 6), 

as in Table 43. 

(d 


£ 


£ 


£ 



G49 


448 


1097 


1881— 1890 

646 


445 


1091 


1888— 1891 

649 


443 


1092 


188.j— 1898 

650 


437 


1087 


1884— 1893 

643 


429 


1072 


1881 — 1894 

644 


424 


1068 

i 

1880— 1895 

646 


424 


1070 


1887— 1896 

657 


428 


1085 


1888— 1897 

669 


430 


1099 


1889— 1898 

679 

A 

432 

A 

nil 

A 

1890— 1899 

683 

- large 

432 

- lar^e 

1115 

large 

1891—1000 

694 

Rise 

436 

Rise 

1130 

Rise 

1892— 1901 

703 


' 439 


1142 

1 

1 

1803— 1908 

712 


445 


1157 

i 

1804—1903 

725 


454 i 


1179 


1895—1904 

73G 


407 


1203 

1 

1896—1905 

747 


480 


1227 

1 

1897—1900 

756 1 


500 


1256 

1 

1 

1898—1907 

703 


526 

1 

1289 

, 

1899— 1908 

762 


i 544 


1306 


1900—1909 

763y 

rmj 


1325) 



relatively to volume of imports, than the increase of £114 
in connection with our imports from the principal protected 
foreign countries. 

This point is plainly seen in Table 53, which shows how 
much of each £1000 of our general imports came from each of 
the two groups of countries. ^ From the first decade up to the 
decade 1893-1902, the proportion of our imports coming from 
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the principal protected foreign countries rose from £"^91 to 
£616 per £1000 of our imports, but during the more recent 
decades this proportion has fallen to less than it was in the 
decade 1880-1889. The course of trade is clearly marked. 

TABLE 53. — United Kingdom ; showing now much of evsi'y £1000 
OF OUK GENBEAL ImPOETS came FEOM the PeINCIPAL Pi;uTECTEl) 
FokeiCtN Gountbies and FR03I All Other Sources ijespectitely, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averaycs during each Decade. 


Of every £1000 of General Imports, the propctrtion 
which came, 


Decade. 

From 

From All 



the Principal 

Other Sources, 

Total 


Protected 

including 


Foreign Countries 

British Colonies. 



£ 


£ 


£ 

1880— 1889 

591 


409 


1000 

1881—1890 

592 


408 


1000 

1882—1891 

594 


406 


1000 

1883-1892 

598 


402 


1000 

1884— 1893 

600 


400 


1000 

1885— 1894 

603 


397 


1000 

1886—1895 

603 


397 


1000 

1887— 1896 

606 


304 


1000 

1888— 1897 

609 

A Rise 
and 
then 
? Fall 

391 

A Fall 
and 
then 
a Rise 

^ 000 

1889—1898 ; 

611 

389 

I 1000 

1890— 1899 

612 

388 

1 1000 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

614 

610 

386 

384 

i ] 000 

: 1000 

1893—1902 

61b 


:;84 


1000 

1894— 1903 

614 


386 


1000 

i 1895—1904 

612 


388’ 


1 1000 

1 1896—1905 

608 


392 


‘ 1000 

1 1897— 1906 

602 


398 


1 1000 

1 1898—1907 

592 


408 


1000 

j 1899— 1908 

584 


416 


1000 

1 1900—1909 

j 

575> 


425. 


1000 


It will be instructive to compare some of the results now 
obtained as regards our imports from these two groups of 
countries with the results relating to our exports to the 
same countries which are shown in Chapter III. 
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EXPORTS '■ 

There are, as already stated and defined, three main groups of 
Exports • — 

Special Exports, commonly called British Expjort.s. 
Re-Exports, exports of goods previously imported. 

Gtekesal Exports, being the total of the two preceding 
groups. 

The course of our export trade in these three groups will 
now be ascertained. 

With regard to the necessary exclusion of exports of .ships 
from Table 54 — as in the Fiscal Blue Books — it would obviously 
be misleading in a survey of the course of trade to include ships 
during 1899-1910 (the only years for Avhich exports of ships 
have been recorded), and to exclude exports of ships from all 
the earlier years. They must either be shown throughout, or not 
shown, xlnd as it is not possible to include ships throughout 
Table 54, they are excluded. 

Our exports of ships have been as follows : — 



MiIhos£. ’ 

SIiUioii £ 

1899 

. 9-20 j 1905 

. 5*43 

1900 

S-59 1 1906 

. 8*64 

1901 

. 9-15 1 1907 

, . 10-02 

1902 

. 5*87 ‘ 1908 

10-57 

1903 

. 4*28 1909 

. 5 93 

1904 

. 1*46 ; 1910 

8-77 


.J*. 


Based upon Bine Books Cd. 2337, and Cd. 4954 ; upon the 

5Tth and earlier Statistical Abstracts for tiie United Kingdom ; upon the 
current Annual Statement of Trade of the United Kingdom and earlier 
volumes; upon Accounts relating Trade and Navigation, December 1910 ; 
upon the Board of Trade Labour Gaziette, January 191 L 
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Bearing in mind the growth of shipbuilding by other countries, 
we should probably find a considerable increase in oim exports 
of ships in years earlier than 1899, and this increase would 
cause our total special exports in those earlier years to be 
higher than their recorded value. Thus it is probable that 
the necessary exclusion of ships from any investigation that 


TABLE 54. — United Kingdom . the Value of Expoets, distinguishing 
Gkoups, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each DccraJc 


Decade. 

Special Exports 

Re-Exports. 

General Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £ 

230 2^ 

234- 3 

235- 6 

234-2 

232-0 

230- 4 

231- 6 

234- 4 

235- 6 

K btagnatioii, 

ill 

238-0 ^ 

240-4 

245-4 

252-3 

260-3 

270-1 

282 8 

301-0 

314-3 

326-0 

339 9J 

Million £ 

62-5^ 

62 6 

62-5 

62- 4 

61-8 

6L2 

61-4 

6L4 

61-4 , 

6M f 1 , 

60- 9, . , 

eo.g' followed 

61- 4 lx 

61- 5 ^ 

62- 6 

63- 8 

65-7 

68-5 

71-7 

73-6 

76-2 

80-3; 

Million £ 

292 7 

296-9 

298-1 

296- 6 

293 8 

291-6 

293-0 

295 8 

297- 0 
*^96 ’6 

20^.0 followed 

298- 8 ■ 

301-8 

306 9 

314-9 

324-1 

335-8 

351-3 

372-7 

387-9 

402-2 

42 O- 2 J 


See Table 62 for Special Exports other than Coal. 


Exports of ships were not recorded until the year 1899, therefore they are 
necessarily excluded from the above table. Exports of ships averaged 7*6 million i' 
yearly during 1899-1910. 


goes back farther than 1899 does not, as it is sometimes 
believed, under-state the progress of our export trade; but, 
on the contrary, this nece^ssary exclusion of ships probably 
causes our export trade to appear more progressive than it 
would appear if it were possible to include the exports of 
ships. This consideration should^be noted. 

Referring now to Table 54,, special exports were stagnant 
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for a long while. During the recent periods there has been 
a large advance in special exports. Later, these exports will 
be analysed in order to show where that advance has occurred. 
In Table 54 no distinction is shown with regard to coal 
exports, nor as concerns exports to foreign countries and 
to British colonies respectively. These are important 
distinctions which will be subsequently shown. 

Re-exports have fallen ; only in recent periods has there 
been a recovery. 

General exports were stagnant up to the decade 1891-1900. 
There has been a large advance in the more recent decades. 

But the foregoing results are merely the actual results with- 
out reference to growth of population. We must now test the 
results in Table 54, by applying to them the population test, in 
order to ascertain whether our exports have or have not kept 
pace with the groAvth of om* population since 1880. We must 
also apply the paying-power test to our special exports. That 
is to say, we must ascertain whether these exports have kept 
their place as a payer in part for our special imports. 

This is done in Table 55, which contains some interesting 
and clearly defined features concerning the course of our export 
trade. 

We see, in Table 55, that there has been a marked 
decline in our special expoits, relatively to population, 
throughout a long period — even although coal is included. 
And the recent xise does not make up this past loss of 
export trade dming many earlier years. This rise has 
followed upon a declining trade, not upon a progressive 
trade — a fact that should not be forgotten. 

Moreover, it is necessary to analyse our special exports, 
and also to observe their destination to foreign countries and 
to British colonies respectively. 

Re-exports have declined almost throughout the whole 
period, relatively to population. There was a rise at the end. 

And as regards general exports, there has been a prolonged 
fail, with a I’ise at the end of Table 55. 
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The large and prolonged fall in special exports, Table 55 
should be noted, for the rise in recent years has not nearly 
made up for this prolonged fall. The rise relates to a short 
period, and the fall to a long period. 

TABLE 55 —United Kingdom .- the Value of Expoets, distinguishing 
G-eoups, 1880-1910, pee 100 of Population, also, the Payikg- 
PoiVEU Test yearly Avenujcs di/ring each Decade 


Decade. 


1880- 

1881- 

1882- 

1883- 

1884- 

1885- 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 


-1889 

-1890 

-1891 

-1892 

-1893 

-1894 

-1895 

-1896 

-1897 

-1898 

-1899 

-1900 

-1901 

-1902 

-1903 ' 

-1904 1 

-1905 , 

-1906 ! 

-1907 ■' 

-1908 : 

■1909 ' 

•1910 


E\ports per 100 of our Population. 

Paymg-Power 
Test. Value of 
Special Exports 
per £1000 of 
Special Imports 
m Table 41. 

Special Exports. 

Pte-Exports. 

General 

Exports, 

£ 

642 


£ 

174 


1 

816 


£ 

695 


648 


173 


821 


706 


646 


171 


817 


702 


637 


170 


807 


695 


626 


167 


793 


692 


616 


164 


780 


682 


614 

nd 

163 


777 


677 


616 

3 

161 


777 

A 

667 


614 


160 


774 

iar^e 

654 

A large 

608 

CO 

158 

A lars^e 

766 

O 

Fall, 

638 

604 

" a ^ 

156 

Pali; 

760 

. with a 

630 

Fall, 

603 

ink ^ 

154 

with 

757 

lara'e 

618 

with 

604 

-Tj c5 

0) 

154 

Recovery 

758 

o 

Rise 

611 

some 

610 

bJO cS 

153 


763 

at the 

608 

Recovery 

622 

3 

154 


776 

end 

606 


635 

p 

156 


791 


606 


652 

677 

713 

< 

159 

164 

170 


811 

841 

883 


611 

620 

637 


737 

758 


173 

177 


910 

935 


651 

660 


782; 


185; 


967J 


672; 



Excluding ships. 


The paying-power test in Table 55 shows that oim special 
exports have largely failed to keep their place as a payer in 
part^ for the imports consumed in the United Kingdom. 
During the first decade, special exports paid for £695 per 
£1000 of om- special imports, and during 1901-1910, for 
only £672 per £1000; with a^much larger intervening fall. 
This fall has occurred despite the recent run of years of 
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DIAGEAM XX — See Table 55 United Kingdom showinCx how 

MUCH OF EACH £1000 OF SPECIAL ImPOBTS WAS PAID FOB BY 
Special Expobts, 1880-1910 Yocaiy Averages dvri.ig each Decade 



Ktep the base-line 0 m sight. 

lai'ge Fall in onr Special Exports as a payer in part for onr Special 
imports is clearly disclosed. During the first dec*{?de, our Special Exjiorts paid for 

S ir AlOOO of our Special ImportsUand during the last decade for only £072 per XIOOO. 

espite all the recent years of increased exports, this part of our foreign commerce has 
lost much of its former paying-power. 
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booming export ti'ade, notably the years 1907 and 1910. In 
a later chapter our invisible exports will be examined, and 
in Chapter XIV. each of the principal articles of our special 
export trade will be similarly tested. It will be found that 
such vigorous items of special export as machinery and coal 
have fully maintained their paying-power. And the dis- 
closure in Table 55, which applies to the whole of our 
special export trade, is conclusive evidence that our special 
exports, viewed as one whole, have largely failed in their 
most important function, namely, as a payer for our special 
imports. Even the recent record years of export trade, which 
are aU included in Table 55, have failed to restore this loss of 
power to our exports. This result is a useful example of the 
value of applying comparative tests to oim commerce. 

It is not possible for anyone to obtain a sound view 
of the course of our export trade by looking merely at the 
yearly results as published. But, by the method used in 
this book, all these fluctuations are merged in the averages 
shown in the tables, disclosing quite clearly the course of 
our trade — which is what we want to know. The yearly 
results are no guide to us in their crude form, and they 
lend themselves to the selection of partial and superficial 
statements that bewilder the public mind. Many statements 
which have been published during the last eight years could 
be quoted that would show the extent to which crude statistics, 
selected and partial, have been used to support this or that 
opinion, but such quotation is not necessary.* 

The very large increase in our Special Exports during 
recent years, the years 1904-1910, is seen in Table 56. These 
increases have- been quite abnormal, and during the last few 

* If continuous five-yearly averages are shown, thus 1880-1884, 1885-1889, 
1890-1894, etc., the fluctuations are so many and large that the course of 
trade can not he seen. If non-continuous five-yearly averages are shown, as 
they too often are shown, thus *1875-1879, 1886-1889, 1895-1899, etc., or 
1880-1884, 1890-1894, 1900-1904, etc., or 1873-1877, 1883-1887, 1893-1897, 
etc., they are most misleading. For the I’eason that these non-continuons five- 
yearly averages can be selected to show almost any result that may be desired. 
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years the statement has frequently and emphatically been 
made that this large advance in our special exports denotes 
a condition of industrial and productive prosperity in the 
United Kingdom. In many instances this statement has 
been made sincerely, Aviih the belief that a large advance 


TABLE 56— XJnztei) Kinghom ; compakkg the PwVTE or Ukevployment 
AJlOIvG MEMCEES of TeAUE UxIOXS pee 1000 MElFBEltS IX Teaoe 
Uxioxs, WITH THE Value of oue Special Expokts, 1900-1910. 


* 

Number Unem- 
ployed per 1000 

Special Exports from the 

• 

Year. 

United Kingdom [' 

Member^ of 




Trade Unions.'' 

Value. 

Description of 



Progress. 



Million £ 


1900 

25 

291 

1 

1901 

33 

280 

1 Stagnation 

1902 

40 

283 

1 or decline 

1903 

47 

291 

) 

Average 1900 — 1903 

367 i 

286+ 


1904 

1 60 

301 


1905 

50 

330 

A very 

1900 

> 36 

376 

large Rise 

1907 

37 

426 

' (Yeais of 

1908 

1 B 

377 

booming 

1909 

i 1 

378 

Export Trade) 

1910 

^ 47 

431 

Average 1904 — 1910 

557 

3741 ! 


Increase ficmi 1900 — 1910 

22 

140 1 

1 



From retiuns relating to 700,000 members of Trade Unions, page 3 of the Board of 
Trade Labour Gazette for Januaiy 1911. 
i IncAmlmgi t>hips. 

it Observe that during the period 1900-1903, vthen our Special Exports were stagnant 
or dechnmuL the rate of Unemployment was much smaller than it was during the period 
1904-1910, when our Special Exporis very largely increased. The above facts confirm the 
statement in Chapter I., that a progressive export tiade does not denote prosperity in our 
Home Trade and Productive activities, upon which mainly depends the employment of 
our people. 


in oui’ foreign commerce necessarily implies* prosperity in 
our home trade. Whereas, it is proved in Chapter I. that 
our foreign commerce is no indication whatever as to the 
condition of Home Production and' Industries. 

Examination of Table 66 pomts to the conclusion that 
the great increase in our export trade diming recent years 
has been accompanied by r^ress in our Home Production 
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and Industries. Because the table shows that during the 
period of advancing export trade, 1904-1910, the rate of 
unemployment was much higher than the rate of unemploy- 
ment during the period of stagnant export trade, 1900-1903. 
There are other pieces of evidence in the same direction, 
notably the increase in legislation to remedy home-unemploy- 
ment, the increase in emigration, the repeated and emphatic 
statements of Trade Union leaders upon the growth of 
unemployment, etc. See Chapter I. 

We will now ascertain the course of our special exports 
to foreign countries and to British Dominions respectively. 

TABLE 57.— United Kingdom: the Value of Special Expoets to 
Foreign Countries and to British Colonies and Possessions 
respectively, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during ectvh Decade. 


Decade. 

Special Exports. 

To Foreign Countries. 

To Biitish Colonies 
and Possessions. 


Million £. 

Million £ 

1880—1889 

150*2"^ 


8001 


1881—1890 

153-0 


81-3 


1882—1891 

153 7 


81-9 


1883—1892 

153-3 


80 9 


1884—1893 

152 2 

-- 

79-8 


1885—1894 

151-4 


79 0 


1886—1895 

153-4 


78-2 


1887—1896 

155-3 


79-1 


1888—1897 

156 0 


79*6 


1889—1898 

156-0 

A Eise^ 

79*5 

A Rise, 

1890—1899 

156-2 

continuous 

79-9 

nearly 

1891—1900 

157-5 

since 

80*5 

^ continuous 

1892—1901 

158-0 

1885-1894 

82 4 

since 

1893—1902 

159 7 


85-7 

1886-1895 

1894—1903 

162-8 


89-5 


1895—1904 

167-0 


93 3 


1896—1905 

172-7 


97*4 


1897—1906 

181*7 


lOM 


1898—1907 

194*4 


106-6: 


1899—1908 

203^*7 


110-6 


1900—1909 

211*7 


114-3! 


1901—1910 

220*b:) 


119*lj 



Not including ships, which were first recorded in 1899. During 1899-1910 exports 
OT ships to foreign countries aTcraged 6 '48 mfilion £ yearly, and to British Colonies and 
Possessions 1-18 million £. 
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During the more recent peiiods of Table 57, there has been 
a large increase in our special exports to foreign countiies and 
to British colonies and possessions. And the increase has 
been relatively larger in regard to British colonies than in 
regard to foreign countries. 

It should be noted that the results in Table 57 include 
coal, as do all the preceding tables. Exports of coal to 
foreign countries have greatly inci'eased, and in a later table 
our exports other than coal will be shown. 

We must non’* apply to the results in' Table 57 the test of 
population, in order to see whether these exports have or 
have not kept pace with the growth of our population. 

TABLE 58 — United Kingdom ■ the Value of oue Special Exports 
PEE 100 OF Population, 1880-1910, to Foreign Countries and 
TO British Colonies and Possessions respectively Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special Exports per 100 of our Population 

To Foreign Countries. 

To British Colonies and 
Possessions. 


£ 

1 

' £ 


1880—1889 

419) 


223^ 


1881—1890 

423 


225 


1882—1891 

421 


225 


1883—1892 

417 


220 


1884—1893 

411 


215 


1885—1894 

405 


211 


1886— 1895 

407 


207 


1887—1896 

> 408 


208 


1888—1897 

407 


207 


1889— 1398 

403 

A prolonged 

; 205 

A prolonged 

1890—1899 

400 

Fall, 

1 204 

Fall, 

1891—1900 

399 

followed by 

204 

follow^ed by 

1892—1901 

397 

a Rise 

207 

a Rise 

1893—1902 

397 


213 


1894—1903 

401 


221 


1895—1904 

407 


228 


1896—1905 

417 


235 ! 


1897—1906 

435 


242’ 


1898—1907 

461 


252 


1890—1908 

478 


259 


1900—1909 

492 


266 


1901—1910 

508, 


274> 
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Table 58 shows our special exports relatively to popula- 
tion. There was a prolonged fall in exports to foreign 
countries, followed by a recent rise, and although om- exports 
to British colonies and possessions were more favourable, 
the prolonged fall per hundred of population means a large 
loss of trade relatively to population ; but not so large as in 
regard to foreign countries. 

We have to observe that the fall in Table 58 extended over 
many years, whereas the rise covers only a few years.' 

Table 59 shows the course of our re-e'xports to foreign 

TABLE 69 — United Kingdom : the Value of oue Ee-Expoets, 1880- 
1910, TO Foeeign Codnteies and to Beitish Colonies and Posses- 
sions EESPECTIVELT YeaMy Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Re-Exports. 

To Foreign Countries 

To British Colonies and 
Possessions. 


Million £. 

Million £ 

1880— 1889 

55 S'! 


7*2'^ 


1881—1890 

55-4 


7'2 


1882—1891 

55-3 


7 2 


1883—1892 

55-3 


7 1 


1884—1893 

54-7 


7 1 


1885—1894 

54-3 


6*9 


1886—1895 

54*6 


6*8 


1887—1896 

54*6 


6*8 


1888—1897 

64-7 


6-7 


1889—1898 

54*5 

Slight 

6*6 


1890—1899 

54-4 

Fluctuation, 

6*5 

A Fall, 

1891—1900 

54*2 

with a 

6*6 

r toilowed by 

1892—1901 

54-7 

Rise 

67 

a Rise 

1893—1902 

54*6 


69 


1894—1903 

55*5 


7-1 


1895—1904 

56*4 


' 7*4 


1896—1905 

58-0 


7*7 i 


1897—1906- 

60*5 


8-0 


1898—1907 

63-3 


84| 


1899—1908 

64 9 


8*7 


1900—1909 

67*2 i 


90 


1901—1910 

70*8; 

1 ^ 

9'5> 



countries and to British colonies and possessions respectively. 
In both instances there has b^en slight fluctuation, with a 
failing tendency, followed by a^ise at the end. 
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Table 60 shows the course of our re-exports to foreign 
countries and to British colonies and possessions, taking into 
account the growth of our population. 


TABLE 60 — United Kingdom: the Yalue of Ee-Expoets pee 100 of 
Population, 1880-1910, to Foeeign Counteies and to Beitisii 
Colonies and Possessions eespectively Yearly Averages during 
eatli Decade. 


• 


Re-Exports per 100 of our PopuUnon. 

Decade. < 




- - 

- 

To Foreign Countries. 

To British Colonies and 
Possessions 

1880—1889 

£ 

154^ 


201 


1881—1890 

153 


20 


1882—1891 

151 


20 


1883—1892 

150 


20 


1884—1893 

148 


19 


1885—1894 

145 


19 


1886—1895 

144 


18 


1887—1896 

143 


18 


1 1888—1897 

143 


17 


1 1889—1898 

; 1890—1899 

j 1891—1900 

1 1892—1901 

141 

139 

137 

137 

A prolonged 
Fall;, with 
Recovery 

17 

17 

17 

17 

A prolonged 
Fall^, with 
Recover}^ 

i 1893—1902 

136 


17 


' 1894—1903 

137 


17l 


1895—1904 

138 


18 i 


' 1896—1905 

1 140 


IS- 


! 1897—1906 

! 145- 


19 


1898—1907 

150 


20 


‘ 1899—1908 

153 


20 


1900—1909 

1 156 


21 


: 1901—1910 

163.^ 


■ 22j 



In both groups a steady fall is well marked throughout, 
with a recent recovery. This table gives anotlier illustration, 
if any be needed, of the usefulness of this method of letting 
the yearly fluctuations be merged, in decades and showing 
only the average yearly x-esults.of each successive decade. 
Again and again we obtain by this method broadly based 
and well-defined results thp,t throw strong light upon the 
course of our trade, which can not be seen by any method 
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of observing individual years of trade, or by selected 
periods. 

Tbe next step in this examination of the course of our 
export trade is to ascertain the proportion between our special 
exports to foreign countries and to British colonies and 
possessions respectively. Table 61 contains the results. 


TABLE 61 — United Kingdom . showing how much of every £1000 
OF Special Exports went to Foreign Countries and to British 
Colonies and Possessions respectively, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. ^ 



Of every i^lOOO of Special Exports, the proportion 




which went 


Decade. 










To Foreign Countries. 

To British Colonies and 
Possessions. 

Total. 


£ 


£ 

£ 

1880—1889 

653 \ 


347'! 


1000 

1881—1890 

653 


347 


1000 

1882—1891 

652 


348 


1000 

1883—1892 

666 


345 


1000 

1884—1893 

656 


344 


1000 

1885—1894 

657 


343 


1000 

1886—1895 

663 


337 


1000 

1887—1896 

663 


337 


1000 

1888—1897 

662 


338 


1000 

1889—1898 

662 

A Fall, 

. with some 

338 


1000 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

662 

662 

338 

338 

“ A Rise 

1000 

1000 

1892—1901 

667 

Recovery 

343 


1000 

1893—1902 : 

651 


349 


1000 

1894—1903 ' 

645 


355 


1000 

1895—1904 1 

642 


358 


1000 

1896—1905 

6391 


361 


1000 

1897—1906 

642 1 


358 


1000 

1898—1907 

6461 


354 


1000 

1899—1908 

648 


352' 


1000 

1900—1909 

649 


351 


1000 

1901—1910 

** 650^ 


350J 


1000 


Excluding ships* 


After fluctuation during, the first part of the table, we 
see a nearly steady fall in the proportion of special exports 
sent to foreign countries, and corresponding rise in the 
proportion sent to British colonies and possessions. There 
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was some recovery in the foreign-proportion at the end of 
Table 61. 

Here, again, it is necessary to bear in mind that these 
results include coal. Without the great increase in our exports 
of coal to foreign countries, the fall in Table 61 would be 
considerably larger. 


TABLE 62. — United Kingdoji- Si'ecial Exports other than Coal 
■ TO Foreign Countries and to Bpjtisu Colonies and, Possessions 
RESPECTIVELY, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages daring each Decade. 


Decade. 


Special Exports other than Coal 

To To British Colonies 

Foreign Countries, j and Possessions. 


Total. 




Million £ 

Million £. 

1880— 1889 

141-2 


78 5 


219-7' 


1881—1890 

143-1 


79-6 


222-7 


1882—1891 

142 8 


80 2 


223 0 


1883—1892 

141-8 


79-1 


220-9 


1884—1893 

140-4 


78-0 


218-4 


1885—1894 

138-8 


77-2 


216 0 


1886—1895 

140-4 


76-4 


216-8 


1887-1896 

141 7 


77-3 


219 0 


1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

141 8 
141-0 
140-4 

1 39-8 
139-2 
139-9 

A Fall, 
with a 
Rise 
at the 
end 1 

77-8 

77- 8 

78- 2 
78-S 
80*6 
83-8 

A Fall, 
^v-ith a 
Rise 
at the 

1 end 

219-6 
218-8 
218-6 
218 6 
219-8 
223-7 

A Fall, 
with a 
Rise 
at the 
end 

1894—1903 i 

141-7 


87 6 

1 

229-3 


1895—1904 

145-0 


91-3 


236-3 


1896—1905 

149-6 


95*5 


245 1 


1897—1906 

157-0 


99*2 


256-2 


1898—1907 

167-2 


104-6 


271-8 


1899—1908 

174-1 


108-7 


282-8 


1900—1909 

180*7 


112-4 


293-1 


1901—1910 

1 189-8J 


117-3; 


307-lJ 

♦ 



Excliidifuf ahips. 


Our special exports other than coaLmust now be ascertained, 
for exports of coal are to a large .extent exports of capital, 
which is diminishing and which cannot be replaced, and our 
coal exports are different in Jkind from the exports of the 
products of our yearly industry. No examination of our 
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export trade can be regarded as complete which omits to 
distinguish our exports of coal. 

Table 62 brings out some important and interesting results 
concerning our special exports other than coal. It should be 
looked at side by side with Table 57, which includes coal. 

In regard to our special exports other than coal to foreign 
countries, we see in Table 62 that for many years these exports 
have been in a stagnant condition, with small fluctuations that 
have had a falling rather than a rising tendency, until the latter 
part of the table. 

As regards special exports other than coal to British 
colonies and possessions, these also have been stagnant, or 
declining, for many years. But lately there has been a large 
advance in our exports to British colonies, — see the recent 
decades in Table 62. 

And looking now at the total of special exports other than 
coal. Table 62, we see stagnation and decline throughout a long- 
period, with a rise at the end of the table. See also Table 65. 

Applying to the results in Table 62 the usual test of 
population, we obtain the facts set out in Table 68. 

In Table 63 we have the clearest evidence that, relatively 
to population, our special. exports other than coal to foreign 
countries have for many years been declining. And the 
large increases in our exports during recent years have been 
wholly inadequate to compensate the prolonged loss of trade 
seen in Table 63. 

As regards British colonies and possessions, we also see in 
Table 63 a prolonged fall in special exports other than coal, 
with a rise in recent years. 

And looking at the total of the special exports other 
than coal in Table 63, there is a large fall, extending over 
naany years, with a rise at the end of the table. 

The foregoing results are prominently marked in Table 63, 
and the regularity and persistence of these results, and of 
others, go to sustain the opiniop that when we treat the trade 
records with some approach 4o a scientific method, we are able 
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to obtain from them valuable information as to the course of 
trade. 


TABLE 63 — United Kingdom • Special Exports other than Coal 
TO Foreign Countries and to British Colonies and Possessions 
RESPECTIVELY, 1880-1910, PER 100 OP POPULATION. Yearly Averages 
dwing each Decade. 


Decade. 


Special Exports other than Coah per 100 of our Population. 


To i To British Colonies 

Forei^ Countries | and Possessions. 


Total. 


1880—1889 

£ 

393' 

1 

219 


t- 

i 612 

1881—1890 i 

396 


220 


616 

1882—1891 

392 


220 


i 612 

1883—1892 

386 


215 


; 601 

1884—1893 

379 


210 


589 

1885—1894 1 

3721 


206 

i 

578 

1886—1895 

372 


203 


575 

1887—1896 

372 


203 


675 

1888—1897 

369 

A 

203 

A ! 

572 

1889— 1898 

364 

prolonged 

201 

prolonged 

565 

1890—1899 

359 

^ Fall, with 

200 

L Fall, 

: 559 

1891—1900 

354 

a Rise 

200 

followed 

554 

1892—1901 

350 

at the 

202 


552 

1893—1902 

348 

end 

208 

a Rise 

556 

1894—1903 

349 


! 216 


565 

1895—1904 

1 354 


222 


1 576 

1896—1905 

361 

1 

231* 


592 

1897—1906 

376 


237 


613 

1898—1907 

396 


1 248 


644 

1899—1908 

408 


255 


663 

19oo__1909 

420 


261 


681 

1901—1910 

436j 


' 270j 


706, 


A large 
Fall^ with 
a Rise 
at the 
end 


Excluding ships. 


We now want to know what, if any, change has occurred in 
the destination of these special exports other than coal. Eor 
this purpose Table 64 has been computed, and it shows how 
much of every £1000 of special experts other than coal went 
to foreign countries and to Britisl^, colonies and possessions 
respectively. Inspection of Table 64 at once discloses an im- 
portant change in the destinapon of these exports. During 
the latter part of the period observed, the proportion of exports 
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DIAGEAM XXL— See Table 63 United Kingdom ; Special Exports 
OTHER THAN COAL, PEE 100 OP OUE POPOLATION, 1880-1910 Ytarly 
Averages during each Decade. 



MjxcLuding ships, 

extent of the 1^11 or the Rise, let the eye keep in siffht the distance 
P, of^he curve that is beinff looked at. 

1 o?n^ (^clined during the greater part of the whole 

Bxpdirts to Foreign Countries. The rise during recent 

^aU; for this is n rise from a declining position 
it IS not a nse from a normally progressive position. ^ " ’ 
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to foreign countries has considerably decreased, with the 
exception of a recent small recovery, while a corresponding 
increase has occurred in these exports to British colonies and 


TABLE 64 — United Kingdom: showing now much oe eteey £1000 
OF Special Exports other than Coal went to Foreign 
Countries and to British Colonies and Possessions respec- 
tively, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

Of every 

To Forei 
CoimtrK 

ilOOO of Special Expoits other than Coal, 
the proportion which went 

ign 

ss. 

To British Colonies 
and Possessions. 

. Total. 


■e 


£ 


£ 

1880—1889 

643' 


357'^ 


1000 

1881—1890 

642 


358 


1000 

1882—1891 

640 


360 


1000 

1883—1892 

642 


358 


1000 

1884—1893 

643 


357 


1000 

1886—1894 

643 


357 


1000 

1886—1895 

647 


353 


1000 

1887—1896 

647 


353 


1000 

1888—1897 

646 i 


354 


1000 

1889—1898 

6441 

A 

356 

A 

1000 

1890—1899 

6421 

A 

358 

A 

1000 

1891—1900 

640 

r large 

360 

- large 

1000 

1892—1901 

633 

r ail 

367 

Rise 

1000 

1893—1902 

626 


374 


1000 

1894—1903 i 

618 


. 382 


1000 

1895—1904 

6141 


386 


1000 

1896—1905 

610 


390 


1000 

1897—1906 

613 


387 


1000 

1898—1907 

! 616 


384 


1000 

1899—1908 

616 


384 


1000 

1900—1909 

617 


383 


1000 

1901—1910 

618j 


382; 


1000 


JEvchtdbiif ships. 


possessions. The course of our trade in this respect is very 
plainly shown. 

Table 65 throws some useful light upon the vast increase 
in our exports of coal to foreign *countries. The results 
emphasise the necessity to distinguish our coal exports if 
we desire to see the progress and regress of our commerce. 
The lai'ge rise in the proportion of our coal exports, and the 
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large fall in the proportion of our exports other than coal 
to foreign countries, are most striking. And equally salient 
in Table 65 is the small proportion and the steadiness of our 

TABLE 65. — United Kingdom: showing how much pek £100 of 
Special Exports weee Special Expoets othee th.an Coal, and 
Special Expoets of Coal, to Eoeeign Counteies and to Beitisii 
Colonies and Possessions eespectivelt, 1880-1910 Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

Pei 

0th 
than C 

£100 of Sp< 
to Foreign 

scial 

2oun 

1. 

Exports 

tries. 

Per £100 of Spet-ial Exports 
to British Coiomes and 
Possessions. 

er 

.oal. 

Coa 

Total. 

Other 
than Coal. 

Coal. 

Total 


Per £100 

^ Per £100. 

Per £100 

Pei £100 

Per £100 

Per £100 


£ 




£ 

£ 


£ 


£ 

1880—1889 

94-0' 


6 0'^ 

100 0 

98 r 


1 9 


100 0 

1881—1890 

93*5 


6*5 


100*0 

97*9 


2*1 


100 0 

1882—1891 

92 9 


7*1 


100-0 

97 9 


2*1 


100-0 

1883—1892 

92 5 


7*5 


100-0 

97-8 


2*2 


100-0 

1884—1893 

92 2 


78 


100*0 

97 7 


2 3 


100 0 

1885—1894 

91 7 


8*3 


100-0 

97*7 


2 3 


100 0 

1886—1895 

91-4 


8*6 


100 0 

97*7 

0) 

23 


100 0 

1887—1896 1 

91*2 


88 


100 0 

97-7 

’Civ 

23 


100-0 

1888—1897 i 

90 9 


9 1 


100-0 

97-7 

Cj 

23 

c3 

100-0 

1889-1898 ! 

90 4 

r-H 

9 6 


100*0 

97 9 

*d 

2-1 

'o 

100 0 

1 1890—1899 i 

89 9 


10 1 

55 

100*0 

97 9 

C 

2 1 


100 0 

1891—1900 ; 

88*8 



100-0 

97 8 


2*2 


100 0 

1892—1901 1 

88 1 


11 9 


100-0 

97*8 

V 

2*2 


100 0 

1893—1902 i 

87 6 


12 4 


100-0 

97-8 

o 

2 2 

■li 

p 

100 0 

1894—1903 1 

87 0 


13*0 


100 0 

97-9 

c3 

o 

2 1 

d 

o 

■ 100-0 

1895—1904 1 

86*8 


13 2 


100 0 

97*9 


2 1 

C/2 

100 0 

1896—1905 1 

86 7 


13*3 


100-0 

98-0 


20 


100 0 

1897—1906 

86*5 


13-5 


100 0 

98 0 


20 


100 0 

1898—1907 

86*1 


13*9 


100 0 

98 0 


2-0 


100 0 

1899—1908 ! 

85*4 


14*6 


100 0 

98*3 


1 7 


100 0 

1900—1909 

85*3 


U-7 


100 0 

98-3 


1 7 


100 0 

1901—1910 1 

86*0; 


14*0; 


100*0 

98 5; 


1 5; 


100*0 


c Excluding ships. 


Example.— During the first decade, 94 per cent, of our Special Exports to Foreign 
Countries were exports other than coal ; during the last decade, only 86 per cent, of our 
Special Exports to Foreign Countries were expbits other than coal. Our Special Exports 
to Biitish Colonies remained nearly constant, at approximately 98 per cent, other than 
coal, and 2 per cent. coal. 


c 

coal exports to British colonies. Here we have, side by side, 
two largely different qualities of export trade. Our sjpecial 
exports to foreign countries ^throughout 1880-1909 have been 
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more and more made up of coal, and less and less made up 
of exports other than coal. But our special exports to British 
colonies have been made up of a small and nearty constant 
proportion of coal — £2 per £100 — and of a large and nearly 
constant proportion of exports other than coal — £98 per 
£ 100 . 

This important distinction should be kept in mind when 
questions arise as to our special exports to foreign countries 
and to British colonies respectively. 

TABLE 66. — United •Kingdom; Special Exports, distinguishing («) 
Coal, (5) Machinery, ( c ) all other Special Exports, 1880-1910 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special Exports (lable 54) distinguished as to 


1 


1 




Coal, 

Machinery. 

All Other Special 
Exports. 


Million £ 

Million dS 

^Million £ 


1880—1889 

10 5^1 


11-9^ 


207 8 \ 


1881—1890 

11 6 


126 


210*1 


1882—1891 

12*6 


13 2 


209 8 


1883—1892 

13-3 


13 4 


207*5 


1884—1893 

13 7 


13 4 


204 9 


1885—1894 

14*3 


13-5 


202*6 


1886—1895 

14 8 


14 0 


202 8 


1887—1896 

15 3 


14-6J 


204*5 


1888—1897 

16 0 


15-2 


204*4 


1889—1898 1 

16 7 


15*7 


203*1 

A Fall, 

1890—1899 : 

17 5 

A large 

16-1 

A large 

202 5 

followed 

1891—1900 

19*5 

Rise 

16*4 

Rise 

202 1 

by a 

1892—1901 

•20-6 


16 6 


203 2 

large Rise 

1893—1902 

21-7 


17-1 


206 G 


1894—1903 

23*0 


17-7 


211*6 


1895—1904 

23 9 


18 4 


218 0^ 


1896—1905 

25'0 


19-2 


225 9 


1897—1906 

26 6 


20 2 


236*0 


1898—1907 

29-2 


21*7 


250*1 


1899—1908 

31 5 


23 0 


2o9 8 


1900—1909 

32 9 


23’8 


269*3 


1901—1910 

32 8, 


24*8, 

/ 

282 3. 



Excluding ships. ^ 


Including Sewing Machines. 


There is one other principal distinction, in addition to coal, 
which should be made, namely, our exports of machinery> 
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which have steadily increased. It is instructive to examine 
the course of our special exports, distinguishing («) coal, (5) 
machinery, and (c) all other exports. This is done in Table 66, 
and it is interesting to observe how clearly the salient features 
of our special export trade are disclosed. We see a large and 
steady increase in expoi’ts of coal, a steady and somewhat 
smaller increase in machinery, and a considerable and prolonged 
fall in other special exports, with a large rise during recent 
years. This prolonged fall in special exports other than 
coal and machinery means a large loss of exports, which is 
not adequately made up by the increase in the later periods of 
Table 66. This matter of past losses of trade is commonly 
overlooked, but it is an important thing to take note of in 
any serious study of the course of our trade. For example, 
our exports of machinery in Table 66 are an illustration of 
vigorous trade in machinerjr, and our “ other special exports ” 
in Table 66 are an illustration of weak trade, with the 
exception of recent years. j< 

We must now apply the population test to the facts in 
Table 66. 

Table 67 shows a large and steady rise in exports of coal, 
which have increased more than twice as fast as our population 
has increased. 

The advance in exports of machinery has also been con- 
tinuous, and at a much quicker rate than the growth of our 
population. 

But in “ other special exports ” there has been a large fall ; 
these exports have largely failed to keep pace with the growth 
of our population. The rise in recent years is trivial in its 
practical effeo-t when compared with the large and continued 
fall dm’ing many preceding years. 

We may usefully ascertain, for each successive decade, how 
much of^ every £1000 oi special exports related to (a) coal, 
(d) machinery, and (c) other special exports. Table 68 contains 
the lesults of this examination. IiV^e see a large increase 

See Chaptef L, Table, 4. 
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in the proportion of coal exports per £1000 of exports. 
For example, during the first decade, 1880-1889, £45 per £1000 
of special exports were exports of coal. But during the last 


TABLE 67 — United Kingdom • Special Expoets, distinguishing {a) 
Coal, (b) Machineey, (r) all othee Special Expoets, 1880-1910, 
PEE 100 OF Population Yetn-hi Averages durnig each Decade 



Special Exports, per 100 of our Population (Table 55), 

• 


distinguished as to 



Decade. 






• 

Coal 

Machinery. * 

All Other Spec ial 
Exports 


■£ 

£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

29 


33^ 


580 


1881—1890 

32 


35 


581 


1882—1891 

35 


36 


575 


1883—1892 

36 


36 


565 


1884—1893 

37 


36 


55.3 


1885—1894 

38 


36 


543 


1886—1895 

39 


37 


538 


1887—1896 

40 


38 


538 


1888—1897 

42 


40 


532 


1889—1898 

43 


41 


524 

A large 
Fall, with 
a Rise 

1890—1899 

45 

A large 

41 

A large 

518 

1891—1900 

49 

Rise 

42 

Rise 

512 

1892—1901 

52 


42 


510 

1893—1902 

54 


42 


514 


1894—1903 

56 


^4 


522 


1895—1904 

58 


45 


532 


1896—1905 

60 


46 


546 


1897—1906 

64 

1 48 


565 


1898—1907 

69 

1 51 


593 


1899—1908 

74 

: 54 


609 


1900—1909 

76 

55 


627 


1901—1910 

76. 

57 

j 01. 


649, 



Excluding ships 


* Including Sewing Machines. 


decade, 1901-1910, no less than £97 per £1000 of special 
exports were exports of coal ; and, a,g Table 68 shows, there 
was a nearly constant increase in coal exports between these 
two decades. 

The proportion of exports of machinery was £52 per £1000 
of all special exports during 18^0-1889, and £73 per £1000 
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during 1901-1910, with a constant rise between the first and 
the last decade. 

TABLE 68— United Kingdom- showing how much of eteuy flOOO 
or Special Expoets eelated to ( a ) Coal, ( 1 ) Machinery. (< i all 
OTHER Special Exports, 1880-1910 YcarJi/ Avoraijf^ dvnixi ,v„/, 
Dcoiclc. 




Every ilOOO of Speciaj Exports (Table 5 t) tuts nuule 

Decade. 



up as follov s 




j 




• 





Ail 



Coal 

Machineiy. 

Othef Special 

Toial. 





Exports. 



£ 

£ 


£ 


£ 

1S80 — 1S89 

' 45 


52 

i 

903 i 

1000 

1881—1890 

1 49 


54 

i 

897 


1000 

1882— 1891 

1 54 


56 

j 

890 


1000 

1883—1892 

i 57 


57 


886 


1000 

1884—1893 

1 59 


58 

' 1 

883 


10' H) 

1885— 1894 

62 


59 

) 

879 


loot t 

1886—1895 

64 


60 


876: 


i(bbi 

1887— 1896 

65 


62 

1 

870 ! 

i 

j Of )[ ) 

1888— 1897 

68 


65 


867 1 

i 

lawn 

1889— 1898 1 

71 

A 

67 

1 

A 

862 ; 


lot M3 

1890-1899 1 

74 

A 

6S 

8.58 i 

A j 

10(10 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

82 

86 

large 

Rise 

60 

69 

laige 

Rise 

1 

849 ' 
815 : 

iarae 1 
Fail 1 

ioou 

loon 

1893—1902 

88 


70 


842 1 


1 onu 

1894—1903 

91 


70 


839 


Mhk) 

1895—1904 

92 


' 70 


838 i 


10(10 

1896—1905 

93 


71 


836 I 


1 000 

1897—1906 

94 


71 

' 

( 07 ) 


1000 

1898—1907 

97 


72 


831 


looo 

1899—1908 

100 


73 


827 1 


loon 

1900—1909 

101 


73 

1 

826 : 

' 

looo 

1901—1910 

97; 

1 

73; 

. 

83n; 


1 f ji n J 


JS,vcIudiu(/ 


"" Inciuding Sewing Macbmes. 

And, looping now at “ other special expt n Table 68 
we see that during the first decade these were £903 per £1000 
of the total, and that djiring the last decade this proportion 
had fallen to only £830 per £1000. With a nearly constant 
decrease throughout Table 68. 

The most important result disclosed in Table 68 is the 
large increase in om- coal .exports relatively to all special 
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exports. This is an outstanding feature of the course of our 
special export trade. 

The preceding general examination of our export trade, 
the results of which are contained in Tables 54 to 68, will, it 
is hoped, serve to prevent the continuance of many confusing 
and contradictory statements. For whether the features now 
disclosed are or are not satisfactory, they are certainly based 
upon a wide sirrvey, and they have been obtained by the use 
of a method which is immeasurably more valid than the 
common plan of looking at yearly results, whose fluctuations 
prevent any sound conclusion being deduced from them. 

The clea,rly defined results that have been shown are 
undoubtedly prominent features of the course of our trade, 
which can be seen only Avhen we study continuous periods and 
ignore individual years of trade. Moreover, we have seen the 
necessity to analyse our export trade, in place of merely 
looking at it as a whole. 

We may now take out one or two specimen abstract 
tables. 

Table 69 shows that special exports from the United 
Kingdom during 1901-1910 were 1019 million £ more than 
during 1891-1900, the corresponding increase in our special 
imports being 1204 million £ — see Table 47. These results 
cover the whole of each decade, they are not yearly results. 
The latter are one-tenth part of the amounts stated. 

The results in Table 69 cover all of oui‘ special exports, 
without distinction as to their destination or their nature. 
And we have seen that it is essential to analyse our exports in 
both of these directions. Table 70 shows the results in regard 

our special exports other than coal to foreign countrie.s. 
wilere we see an actual decrease during the first four com- 
parisons of decades, and an increase i» the later comparisons. 

Coming now to an analysis of the difierent classes of special 
export trade, these fom' classes are the same as in Chapter 
II., and some valuable results are seen, although it is not 
possible to go back as far as 1880 for all the four classes. 
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TABLE 69. — Abstkact feom Table 54— Special Expokt.s FKOii 
THE United Kingdom, 1880-1910. 


Decades 

compared. 

Yearly Averages 
during each 
Decade. 

Average Yearly 
Increase 

during the later of 
the two compared 
Decades 

Total Increase 
dining the latei 
of the 

txs 0 compared 
Ducadcs 

1880—1889 and 
1890—1899 

Million £ 

230 2\ 

236-1 j 

Million £ 

.3 9 

• 

Jlilliun i 

r 

59 

1881—1890 and 
1891—1900 

234-31 

238-Oj 


3-7 

37 

1882—1891 and 
1892—1901 

235 61 
240-4J 


4-8 

48 

1883—1892 and 
1893—1902 

234-2\ 

245 4j 

11-2 

112 

1884—1893 and 
1894—1903 

232-01 

252-3/ 

20-3 

203 

1885 — 1894 and 
1895—1904 

230-41 
260-3 J 


29 9 

299 

1886 — 1895 and 
1896—1905 

231-61 
270-1 J 


38 5 

385 

1887—1896 and 
1897—1906 

234-4' 

282-8J 


48-4 

484 

1888—1897 and 
1898—1907 

235-61 
301 -Oj 


65-4 

^ 654 

1889—1898 and 
1899—1908 

235-51 

314-3J 


78*8 

: 788 

1890—1899 and 
1900—1909 

236-11 

326-Oj 


89-9 

899 

1891—1900 and 
1901—1910 

238 01 
339-9J 


101-9 

1019 


Excln>d%ng ships* 


* Compare these results with the increase in Special Imports sho^n in Table 47. 
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TABLE 7i)— Absteact feoji Table 62 — Special Expoets othee 
THAX Coal to Foeeigx CouNTraES froji the Ukiteo Kixgdoii, 
1880-1910 


Decades 

compared 

Yearly 
A'ver.iges 
during each 
Decade 

Average Yeaily Total Increase 

Inei'ease oi or Decrease during 

Decrease duiing the later of the ' 

the later ol the tv o two compared 

compared Decades Decades 

m 

1880 — 1889 and 
1890—1899 

■^[]lllon £ 

. 141 21 
140'4J 

Million £ 3Iillion £ 

1 

0 S — A Decrease [ 8 — A Decrease 

1881 — 189U and 
iSUl—lOOG 

143*1 1 
139*8j 

1 

3 3 — A Decrease | 33 — Decrease 

1 

1882— 1891 and 
1892—1901 

142 81 

139 21' 

3 6 — A Decrease 36 — A Decrease 

1883—1892 and 
1893— 1902 

UlA) 

139-9/ 

1 9 — A Decrease 19 — A Decrease 

I 

1884—1893 and 
1894—1903 

14041 

14D7J 

1 

1 3 — An Increase i 1 3 — An Increase j 

I 

1885 — 1894 and 
1895—1904 

1 

138-8 ( 

145 Oj 

1 ! 

6*2 — An Increase | 6*2 — An Increase 1 

i 1 

1 1 

1886 — 1895 and j 
189(;— 1905 i 

140-41 

149 6j 

1 1 

9-2 — An Increase 92 — An Increase ! 

• i 

1 

1887— 1896 and 
1897— 1906 1 

141*71 

157*1/ 

1 

15 4 — An Increase ! 154 — An Increase j 

i i 

1888 — 1897 and 
1898—1907 

141*81 

167-3J 

! 

! 1 

25 ’ 0 — An Increase 1 255^ — An Increase ! 

1889 — 1898 and ’ 
1899—1908 

MDOl 

174-IJ 

33*1 — An Increase j hU — An Increase 

1890 — 1899 and 
1900—1909 

i 

140 41 
180-7J 

i 

1 

40*3 — An Increase i403-ir“ An Increase 

1 

1891 — 1900 and , 

139‘Si 

189*8/ 

50*0 — An I iicrcase 5u0 — Ai ^ I nci ea^c 


E,ivli^duuj 
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In Tabie 71 the notable feature is the prolongc-l stagnation 
of our special exports in Class III., articles wholly or luainly 
manufactured. And the rise at the end, satisfactory as it 
is, does not, of course, in any way adequately compensate our 
manufacturers and workmen for the prolonged stagnation in 
this most important part of our special export trade 


TABLE VI. — United Kingdom, the Value of Special Expoitxsg 
1880-1910 Yearly Averayes durnKj each Decade 

DISTINGUISHING THE CLASSES OF -EXPORTS 


Decade. 

Class I. 
Food, Drink, 
and Tobacco 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

trillion £ 

1884— 1893 

Can not 

1885—1894 

be stated 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

before 

1891 

1891—1900 

11 4) 

1892—1901 

11*9 

1 

1893—1902 

12-6 


1894—1903 

13-3 


1895—1904 

13-9 


1896—1905 

14-8 


1897—1906 

15-8 

<! 

1898—1907 

16-9 


1899—1908 

17-8 


1900—1909 

IS 9 


1901—1910 

1 

20-1 j 



Class II. 
Raw Materials 
and Articles 
Mainly Uii- 
manufacTured. i 


Class III 
Articles 
; Wholly or 
Mainly Maiiu- 
I faetured. i 


Class IV. 
Miscellain - 
ous, etc 


IMilhon £ 


Can not be 
stated before 
1S91 


25-4 
26 7 
27-9 
29-4 
30*8 
32 3 
34*3 
37'7 
40-6 
42*7 
43*5 


31 liiioii £. 
201 6 
204 5 
204-9 
202-9 

200- 4 
198-1 
198-7 
200 7 

201 - 0 
200-1 
199 5 

198 9 

199 2 
202-0 
206 4 
212 2 
219 3 
228 4 
242 0 
251 2 
259-4 
270-8. 


Million £ 


Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 


26 
2 9 
‘ 3 2 
34 

3- 7 

4- 1 
4-4 

4- 7 

5- 0 
0*5 y 


Total Special 
Exports 
(Table 51). i 


MiPiun £ 

230 2 

234 3 

235 G 

234 2 
232-0 
*230-4 

231 6 
234-4; 

235 6 1 




I 

220 0 1 - 


236-1 ! 5 = 
238 0 i ? 
240-4 I 
245-4 I 
252 - 3 ! 5 
260-3 j 
270-1 ! g 

282-8 i ? 

301-0 
314 3 
326-0 
339-93 




. Tv/r r -t r. t Largely coal 

. Manufactured Exports are dealt with in Chapter Vl. 


But Table 72 is more ^ instructive than Table 71, because 
it shows the course of our special export trade, in each class 
per £1000 of the total for all the four classes combined.’ 
ere we have the plainest evidence that throughout 1880-1910 
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our exports of manufactured goods have been constantly 
declining relatively to our special exports of all sorts, and 
this despite the large rises in our export trade during recent 
years. 

TABLE 72. — United Kingdom: Special Exports,* distinguished as 
TO Classes, and showing the Proportion op each Class pee 
£1000 OP Special Exports, 1880-1910 Yearly Aierarjes du'-mj 
each Decade 


Class I 
Food, 

Class II. 

Raw Materials 

Class III. 

Ai tides 

Class IV. 

Total 

Drink, ^ 

and Articles 

wholly or 

Miscellane- 

Special 

and 

mainly Un- 

mainly 

ous, etc 

Exports. 

1 

Tobacco 

manufactured 1 

Manufactured J 

1 



Decade. 


1880- 

1881- 

1882- 

1883- 

1884- 

1885- 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 


-1889 

-1890 

-1891 

-1892 

-1893 

-1894 

-1895 

-1896 

-1897 

-1898 

-1899 

-1900 

-1901 

-1902 

-1903 

-1904 

-1905 

-1906 

-1907 

-1908 

-1909 

-1910 


Proportion per 41000 of Special Exports. 


Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 


481 

49 

51 

53 

54 

55 

56 

56 

57 

58 

59 


Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 


106 

111 

114 

117 

118 
119 
122 
125 
129 
131 

128 j 


£ 


£ 


£ 

875^ 




1000 

873 




1000 

869 




1000 

866 

863 

860 

858 

856 


Can not 
be stated 
before 
1891 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1000 

853 




1000 

850 




1000 

845 




1000 

836 

! 

10] 


1000 

829 

eg 

11 


1000 

823 


12 


1000 

818 


12 


1000 

815 


13 


1000 

812 


14 


1000 

808 


14 


1 1000 

804 


15 


1000 

799 


15 


1 1000 

796 


1.3 


1000 

797. 


16, 


! 1000 


' Excluding ships. t Largely coal. •* 

X Manufactured Exports are dealt with in Chapter VI. 

Note . — The above results show the depreciation m the Quality of our special exports. 
During the first decade, each 41000 of our special exports was made up of 4875 of Manu- 
factured Goods, and of 4125 of Raw Materials, etc*^ in Glasses L, II., and IV; during 
the last decade, each 41000 of our special exports was made up of 4797 of Manufactured 
Goods, and of 420S of Raw Materials, etc., in Classes L, II., and IV. Oompa7'e with 
Table 49. ^ 

, Table 72 shows that our exports in Class L {food, etc.) 
and in Class II. (raw material, etc.) have constantly increased 
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DIAGEAM XXII— See Table 72 United Kincidom- sHOvaxG the 
Depreciation in the Quality of the Special Export Trade, by 
MEANS OF separating EACH £1000 OF SPECIAL EXPORTS INTO 
Exports of Manufactured Goods, Class III , and Exports or 
Eaw Material, etc, in Glasses I, II, lY, 1880-1910 Yeurly 
Averages during each Decade 



ExavipU , — Durinff the first decades each ^1000 of our special exports was made up of 
i:S75 ot Alanufactured Goods, Class III., and of £125 of Raw Materials, etc., m Classes 
L, IL, IV; during the last decade, only £797 per £1000 of our special exports were 
Manufac^red Goods, and X203 per £1000 were exports of Raw Material, etc., in Classes 
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their respective shares of our total special exports during 
1891-1910, these being the only years for which the facts 
relating to each of Classes I. and II. can be stated. 

But Table 72 enables us to get at the following important 
result relating to the whole period 1880-1910. 

During the first decade, 1880-1889, our exports of manu- 
factured goods were £875 per £1000 of our special exports, 
and it follows that our exports in Classes I., II., and IV. 
were worth £125 per £1000 of our special exports. But in 
the decade 1890-1899, the last of the blank decades in Table 
72, our exports of manufactured goods had fallen to £845 per 
£1000, and it follows that in the same decade our exports 
of food, raw material, etc., had risen to £155 per £1000 of 
our total special exports. And in the last decade, 1901-1910, 
our exports of manufactured goods had fallen to £797 per 
£1000, while our exports in Classes I., II., and lY. had risen to 
£208 per £1000 of our total special export trade. That is a 
most plainly marked feature of our export trade, and it shows 
the fallaciousness of basing opinion upon the results for this 
or that year without analysing the quality of our exports ; and 
this result exposes the error of accepting big figures, as in 
recent years, as a sure indication of great progress in our 
special export trade. 

We must now look at the available facts which relate 
to the destination of each class of our exports — Table 73. 

Here we can examine only the eleven years 1899-1909. 
This period is too short to admit of any satisfactory treat- 
ment other than the taking out of the yearly average during 
these eleven years. The upper part of Table 73 shows the 
values, and the lower part states the more useful proportions, 
concerning the destination of each class of our special exports. 

We note that in Class II., raw materials, etc. (mainly coal), 
£93 per £100 of our exports in Class II. go to foreign 
countries, and £7 per £100 go to British colonies. Side by 
side with this result wq have that relating to Class III., 
manufactured goods, which shows that £62 per £100 of these 
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goods go to foreign countries and £38 per £100 to Biitisli 
colonies. These two leading results, taken in combination, 
are plain evidence that the quality of our exports to British 
colonies is of much gi’eater value to us, relatively to the volume 
of trade, than the quality of our exports to foreign countries ; 


TABLE 7o.— UxiXED Kingdom Special Exports, distinguished as 
TO Classes, and also as to the Destination or each Class of 
Exports, 1899-1909 f Yearly Averages during these cJeicii ycar ^ 


Classes of Special Expoits. 

To 

Foreign 

Countries. 

^ To 

Biitish 
Colonies 

To 

Both Desti- 
nations 

Class I — Food^ Drink, and Tobacco 

Class 11 — Raw Materials, etc. 

Class III. — Manufactured Articles 

Class IV. — Miscellaneous, etc 

]\Iillion £ 
10‘0 

3S*f 

162 8 

28 

Million £ 

8-4 

3 1 

99-5 

2-0 

Million £ 

18-4 

41 5 

202 3 

4-S 

Classes I. to IV. 

214 0 

113*0 

327 0 

Proportion to Foreign Countries and to Biitish Colonies respectively. 


To 

To 

To 

Classes of Special Exports, 

Foreign 

British 

Both Desti- 


Countries. 

Colonies. 

nations 


i 

£ 


Class I — Food, Drink, and Tobacco 

54 

40 

100 

Class 11. — Raw Materials, etc 

93 

7 

100 

Class in. — Manufactured Articles 

62 

38 

100 

Class IV — Miscellaneous, etc. . . i 

59 

41 

100 

Classes I. to IV 

65 

_ 

35 

100 


Including ships. 

1 These are the only years for which the facts can be stated. 


for our exports to British colonies are, relatively to their 
volume, more productive^ of employment in the United King- 
dom than are our exports to foreign countries. And if only 
for that reason, not to mention the more important principle 
of Imperial Consolidation, it is much to be regretted that at 
the Imperial Conference of ^19t)7 the endeavours of British 
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colonies to enter upon closer trade relations witli the Unit eel 
Kingdom were wholly discouraged. 

Following the line of investigation of our imports m 
Chapter II., we will now examine our exports classified 
into exports to the Principal Protected Foreign Countries, 
and to All Other Destinations including British Dominions 
and Colonies. The first group relates to the same foreign 
countries as do Tables 51, 52, 53 of Chapter II. Similarly 
with the second group. 

In Table 74 we see that during the greater part of the 
long period observed there was stagnation in our special 
exports to the Principal Protected Foreign Countries, followed 
by a rise during recent years. This result is worth noting 
in comparison with the large rise in our imports from this 
group of countries shown in column {a) of Table 51. It 
tends to show that our policy of free imports does not 
enable us to maintain our sales to this group of the principal 
protected foreign countries to anything approaching the extent 
to which this group of foreign countries maintain and increase 
their sales to us. Moreover, Table 74 includes our exports 
of coal which have been progressive. Lacking coal, our 
export trade to this protected grqup in column (a) of Table 
74 would show a worse result than it does show. 

Table 74 discloses that our exports to All Other Destina- 
tions have advanced much more than our exports to the 
principal protected foreign nations. This second group 
includes the less highly protected foreign nations and also 
all British Dominions and Colonies, the more important of 
which give preferential tariff treatment to our goods. 

The excess of our exports to All Other Destinations 
over our exports to the Principal Protected Foreign Countries 
in Table 74 is clearly shown in cplumn (d). We see that 
this excess has largely increased from 38 ’6 million £ yearly 
during the first decade to 87 ’8 million £ yearly during the last 
decade. 

This fact points to the cbnglusion that it is more easy 
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for us to sell goods to the less highly protected markets 
and to British Imperial markets where we receive a preferen- 
tial tariff treatment, than to sell our goods in the markets 
of the principal protected foreign countries. It contradicts 


TABLE 74 — UxiTED KiNguom. the Value of Special Exroinv, Dib- 

TINGUISHIKG SPECIAL ExPOIiTS TO THE PEIXCIPAL PEOTECTED FoEEIGX 
CouNTEiES, 1880-1909 Yearly Arercujes Junng each Bccrulr 


1 1 
1 

Dec.^de. 

1 

1 

To the Principal 
Protected Foieign 
Countries. ' 

(«) 

To Ail Other 
Destinations, in- 
cluding British 
Colonies. 

d) 

Total 

(a -fc h). 

As m Table 54. 

W 

E\c ess of (6) 
ovei {a). 

(<?) 


j Million t 


Million £ 


Million £. 

Million £ 

1 880—1 SND ‘ 

95 8 


134 4 


230 2 


38 G 


1881— 18U0 i 

1 96 8 

CD 

137*5 


234*3 


40 7 


1891 j 

96 8 


138 8 

li) 

235 6 


42*0 


] 880— 1892 

95 8 

pc; 

138 4 

jj 

234*2 

D 

t/2 

42 G 

V 

lC 

1881— 189 i i 

94-6 


137*4 

5 

232 0 


42 8 

5 

1885—1891 

93 5 


136*9 

br. 

230*4 

bJD 

43 4 

cc 

188(3 — 1895 

94*5 

V 

137*1 

23 

231*6 


42 6 

O 

1887 — 1 S9G 

94‘9 

? 

139*5 


234*4 


44*6 

J 

1888— 1897 1 

94 9 


140 7 


235*6 


45 8 

i *2 

1889—1898 ! 

94 6 


140*9 


235*5 


46 3 

O 

1890 — 1899 ' 

94 8 


141*3 

<v 

236*1 

s 

16 5 


1891— 1900 ; 

95 6 

•iF^ 

142 4 


238*0 

s 

46 8 

1 S 

189J— 1901 1 

95 3 

CsJ 

145*1 

G 

240*4 


49 8 

1) 

1893—1902 ' 

96-1 

hix: 

149 3 


245*4 


53*2 

1 

1894—1903 ' 

97-5 

tri 

"l54*8 

o 

252*3 

0 

57*3 


' 1895—1901 1 

99 1 

o 

161 2 

cU 

260*3 


62*1 


. 1896—1905 : 

100*6 

*cr. 

169 5 

42 

o 

270*1 

' be 

68 9 


j 1897— 1906 i 

104 6 


178 2 


282 8 

+4 

73*6 


! 189s— 1907 j 

110 9 

£ 

190 1 

^ 1 

301*0 

; ifl 

79*2 


i 1899— 1908 j 

115*4 

pL, 

198*9 


314 3 


83*5 


1 1.900-1909 i 

119*U j 

206*9^ 

326*0^ 

87*8-' 



Excluding {>h'igs. 


Ihese countries are Russia, Germany, Holland, BeJgiiini, France, Spain, Portugal, 
Italy, Aubtria-PIungary, Switzerland, the United States. (Board of Trade classification.) 


the theory that we can successfully fight high foreign tariffs 
with our system of free ipiports. 

In Table 75 we see the result of applying the population 
test to our special exports sent to each of the two groups 
of countries now being examined. 

These exports per 100 o|| our population to the principal 
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protected foreign countries fell from £267 during tlie first 
decade to £239 during the decade 1893-1902. Thereafter 
a rise occurred which has recentlj'’ enabled us to get back 
to the level of 1880-1889 and slightly above it. But consider 

TABLE 75 —United Kingdom: the Value of oui: Special Exrci;x ,-5 
PEit 100 OF ouE Population, 1880-1909, to the Principal 
Peotected Foeeign Countries and to All Other Destination::, 
RESPECTIVELT. Yearly Averages during each, Decade 


Special Exports per 100 of our Population. 


Decade. 

To the Principal 
Protected Foreign 

To All Other Destina- 
tions, including 

Total 


Countries 

British Colonies. 

As in Table 55. 



(«) 


(0 




£ 


£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

267: 


375 


642 


1881—1890 

268 


380 


648 

j 

1882—1891 

265 


381 


646 

i 

j 

1883— 1892 

261 


376 


637 


1884—1893 

255 


371 


626 

t 

1 

1885—1894 

250 


366 


616 

j 

1886—1895 

250 


364 


614 

j 

• 1887—1896 

249 

A 

367 

A 

prolonged 

Fall, 

followed 

616 

A i 

prolonged 
Fall, 

( followed j 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

247 

244 

piolonged 
Fallj with 

367 

364 

614 

608 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

243 

242 

F a small 
Rise at 

361 

36J 

604 

603 

1892—1901 

239 

the end 

365 

by a laige 
Rise 

604 

by a large 
Rise 

1893—1902 

239 


371 

; 610 

1894—1903 

240 


382 


1 622 


1895—1904 

242 


393 


; 635 


1896—1905 

243 


409 


1 652 


1897—1906 

2e50 


427 


: 677 


1898—1907 

263 


450 


i 713 


1899—1908 

270 


467 


1 737 


1900—1909 

277. 


48D 


1 758^ 



Excluding ships. 


the loss of trade during many intervening years caused by the 
prolonged fall shown in column {a) of Table 75. The rise 
since 1908 has in no way adequately compensated for that loss. 

Our special exports to all other destinations in column {b) 
of Table 75 also fell for some while. But not to nearly the 
same extent as the fall in colp^mn (a). However, even in 
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this group the loss has been very considerable, and it has not 
been made good by the large rise in recent years in our 
exports to these less highly protected foreign countries and 
British Dominions. 

It is useful to see in Table 76 the distribution of our 
special exports to the two groups of markets. As regards 

TABLE 70 . — Umteii Kingdom .showing imw jirci-i or jncry £1000 

OF Si'ECIAL ExPO]:TS Vi’EXT TO THE PltlXCIPAL PitOTECTi:!) PoltlHGX 

ConxTEiE.s Axn to All Othee Destixatioxs eespectively, 1880- 
1909 Yearly Aie'i afifs during earji Decade 


Of every £1000 of Special Exports, the 
proportion which went 


Decade 

To the Principal 
Piotected Foreign 
Countiies 

To All Other 
Destinations, 
including British 
Colonies. 

Total. 


£ 


£ 


£ 

Lsso~l 88 D 

416 


584 


1000 

1890 

413 


587 


1000 


411 


589 


1000 

188 189i> 

409 


591 


1000 1 

1884— 1893 

408 


592 


1000 ; 

1885— 1894 

400 


594 


1000 i 

188() — 1895 

408 1 

i 

592 


1000 1 

1887— 1890 

405 


595 


looo ' 


1888 — 1897 
]889— 1898 
1890—1899 

403 

402 

402 

A Jarge 
and neail} 

597 

598 
598 

A large 
. and nearly 

1000 

1000 

1000 

1891—1900 

402 

continuous 

Fall 

598 

continuous 

Rise 

1000 

1892— 1901 ' 

396 

004 

1000 

1902 

392 


60S 


1000 

1894—1903 ' 

480 


614 


1000 

]S<).5— -1904 : 

381 1 


619 


1000 

iS06— 1905 

372 ' 


628 


1000 

1897—1900 ; 

370 1 


630 


' 1000 

1s9,v_1907 ; 

368! 


632 


1000 

IS ]90.S ; 

367 


633 


1000 

II'MG -1909* i 

365-^ 


635 ^ 


1000 


Exchidlng ships. 

the principal protected foreign countries, we sent to them 
during the first decade £41*6 per £1000 of our special exports, 
ihis proportion fell largely and almost continuously to £365 
per £1000 during the last decide. 
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DIAGEAM XXIII See Table 76. United Kingdom- ^eioaing the 
Destination of each £1000 of our Special Exports, distinguish- 
ing Exports to the Principal Protected Eoreign Countries and 
Exports to All Other Destinations, 1880-1909. Ypcirly Avcratus 
thirriK! ecipli Dceach. 



Keep the base-hne 0 in sight. 


KiYfm-p During the hrst decatle, £416 per £1000 of our Special Exports went to 
the Principal Protected Foreign Countries; dining iiie la-t decade, onh £36;. per tlU' it 
This plainly marled trade tendency &ho».s that \ie do noz Marcssfuhy flight tUid^n 
tariffs by our policy called Free Trade: tlvoreUcally, vie are 'supposed to be abk 
to do so. 
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Looking at the second group in Table 76, we hud that 
our exports to all other destinations increased from £584 
per £1000 to £635 per £1000. 

These I’esults confirm that already obtained, namely, that 
our policy of free imports does not enable us successfully to 
fight the high tariffs of foreign countries. This is not a 
matter of opinion : it is a matter of investigated fact, upon 
a wide fact-base, now disclosed. 

TABLE 77 — Uniteh Kingdom : the Bate of Growth of Special 
Exports, distinguishing Special Exports to the Principal 
Protected Foreign Countpjes, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages 
during each Decade 


Decade. 

Growth of Special Exports (beginning at 100}. 

To the Principal 
Protected Foreign 
Countries. 

(«) 

To All Other 
Destinations, 
including British 
Colonies. 

(i) 

To AH Destinations. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
18.85—1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 
1S93~-^1902 
1894—1903 
1896—1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 
1898 —1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Pei cent 

100^ 

101 

101 

100 

99 

98 

99 

99 

99 Stagnation 
gg or decline 

99 . dmmg 
1880—1902, 
followed 
IQQ t) j a Rise 

102 

103 
. 105 

109 

116 

120 

124J 

Per cent 

100^, 

102 

103 

103 

102 

102 

102 

104 

105 A small 

105 Rise, 

105 followed 

106 by a large 

108 Rise 

111 

115 

120 

126 

133 

142 

148 

154^ 

Per cent 

lOO'i 

102 

102 

102 

101 

100 

101 

102 

102 A small 

102 Riscj 

103 followed 

103 by a large 

104 Rise 

107 

110 

113 

117 

123 

131 

137 

1422 


Bxcludmff ships. 


In Table 77 we see the rate of progress made by our special 
exports to each of the tw(^ groups of oversea markets. A 
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glance at column {a) which relates to the principal protected 
foreign markets, shows stagnation or regress daring nearly all 
of the period observed. The recent years of record trade 
have caused the short rise at the end of column {a) of 
Table 77. 

Looking at column [h) of Table 77, which relates to our 
exports to all other destinations, we see that the period of 
slight progress, although it was of considerable duration, was 
much shoj’ter than in column {a) relating to the principal 
protected foreign gountiies. We also see that the rise in 
column (5) was much greater than in column {a). This is 
further confirmation of the now ascertained fact that our 
present trade policy does not enable us to sell goods easily 
in foreign markets protected by a high tariff. 

One of the most important pieces of investigation in this 
matter is the paying-power test, as applied respectively to our 
exports to the principal protected foreign countides and to 
our exports to all other destinations. These results are shown 
in Table 78. 

During the first decade, our special exports to the principal 
protected foreign countries paid for £289 per £1000 of our 
special imports ; during the last decade, these exports paid 
for only £241 per £1000 of our special imports; and there 
was an even larger intervening fall. 

Our special exports to all other destinations, column {h) 
of Table 78, fell off to a much smaller extent in their capacity 
to pay for our special imports, and the rise in recent years 
has been considerable. Taking the first and the last decade, 
the rise in paying-power has been from £406 to £419 per 
£1000 of our special imports paid for by our special exports 
to all other destinations, column (h) of Table 78. 

Table 79 contains the results relating to our general 
exports, namely, to our special exports plus our re-exports. 
This section is not so important as* om* special export trade. 
But here also we see a prolonged stagnation in our exports 
to the principal protected foreign countries, with a rise at 
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the end that does not go far to compensate for the prolonged 
loss of sales. 


TABLE 78— Ukiteb Kingdom: .showing iiom' Jtucii pei: £1000 of 
out; Special Impoets in Table 41 was paid foi; by oue Special 
Expoets, distinguishing ode Special Expoets to the Pwnctpal 
Peotected Eoeeign CouNTiiiES, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during 
each Decade. 



Paying-Power Test. Value of Special Exports per TTOOO of 
all Special Imports m Table 41. 

Decade. 

Special Exports to the 
Principal Protected 
Foreign Countries. 

Special Exports to All 
Other Destinations, 
including British 
Colonies. 

Total (a + d). 

As in Table 55. 



(a) 


(^) 

f^) 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

£ 

289 

292 

289 

284 

282 

277 

276 

270 

263 

256 

253 

248 

242 

238 

234 
231 
228 
229 

235 

239 
24y 

A large 
, Fall, with 
slight 
Recovery 

£ 

406^ 

414 

413 

411 
410 
405 

401 
397 
391 

382 
377 
370 

369 

370 
372 
375 

383 
391 

402 

412 
419V 

A large 
Fall, then 
a small 
Rise 

1 

£ 

695^ 

706 

702 

695 

692 

682 

677 

667 

654 , , 

638 

0 ^ 0 ^ rail, With 

618j 

611 

608 

606 

606 

611 

620 

637 

651 

660; 


Excluding ships. 


The characteristic of our general exports to all other 
destinations was a slighji rise followed by a large rise, column 
(b) of Table 79. 

It is specially instrukive to observe in column (d) of 
Table 79 the large increase in the excess of our general 
exports to all other destinatiohs over our general exports to 
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the principal protected foreign countries. During the first 
decade, this excess was only D9 million £ yearly. The two 
groups of markets were then very nearly on a level as regards 
our capacity to sell goods in them. But during the last 


TABLE 79 — Exited Kixgdom: the Value of Gexeeal Exroirrs, 

DISTIXGUISIIIXG GeXEEAL EXPOL’T.S TO THE PeIXCIPAL PeOTEOTEI) 
Foeeigx Couxteies, 1880-1909 Yearly Avei'ages during each 
iJeeade. 


Decade. 

• 

To the Principal 
Protected Foreign 
Countries. 

To All Other 
Destinations, 
including British 
Colonies. 

Total (a -}- h). 

As m Table 54. 

Excess of 
(6) over (a). 


(a) 


(^) 


(<•) 


(,i) 



Million £ 


Million £ 


Million £ 


Million £ 

1880—1889 

145-4'^ 

147-3^ 

292-7 


1-0 


1881—1890 

146-4 


150-5 


296-9 


4 1 


1882—1891 

146-3 


151-8 


298 1 


rr5 


1883—1892 

145-3 


151 3 

01 

v.r 

296-6 

o 

cc 

G'O 


188-1—1893 

li3-5 

O 

cc 

150-3 

293-8 


6 8 


1885— 1894 

142-1 


149 5 


291-6 


7 4 


1886—1895 

143-4 


149 6 

0) 

OJG 

293-0 

6-2 


1887—1896 

143-9 


151-9 

« 

295-8 

i—i 

8-0 


1888— 1897 

144-1 


152-9 

a 

297 0 


8-8 


1889—1898 

143*4 


153-2 


296 6 


9 8 

s 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

143- 7 

144- 2 

O 

153- 3 

154- 6 


297 0 

298 8 

rz 

CD 

1 

9-6 
10 4 

, V 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

144*6 

145-4 

o 

157-2 

161-5 

• 1-4 

301-8^ 
306 9 - 

S ! 

l-i-6 
16 1 

< 

1894—1903 

147-8 


167-1 


314-9: 

.1 I 

19 3 


1895—1904 

150-3 


173-8 

s 

324-1 

! 

23-5' 


1896—1905 

153-2 

3 

; (XI 

182*6 ! 

cr 

335-8 1 

3 i 

ojr t 

29 4' 


1897— 1906 

159-6 

191-7 


351*3 


32-1 


1898—1907 

1G8-7 


204-0 


372-7 

cx 

35 3 


1899—1908 

174-6 


213-3 


387-9 


38-7 


1900—1909 

180-6^ 


221-6^ 


402-2^ 

41 OJ 


The Special Exports included in General Exports do not include ships. 

« 

decade this excess was 41 million £ yearly, with an 
almost continuous intervening rise, ^his salient featui'e is 
most notable: it is evidence that vyhether we examine our 
special exports or our general exports, the disclosure comes 
out that our present trade policy does not enable us success- 
fully to flight the high tariffs of foreign countries. 




Keep tlie base-3 me 0 in sight. 

Example . — Our General Imports from the Principal Protected Foreign Countries rose 
from 232 million £ yearly to 328 million £ yearly— Table 51, 

Our General Exports to this group remained stagnant throughout the larger part of 
the period, and then rose to 181 million £ ye^hrly— Table 79. 

The excess of our General Import#from this group over our General Exports to this 
group rose from 87 million £ yearly to 147 million £ yearly— Table 80. 
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Finally, in Table 80 we see the excess of our general 
imports of merchandise over our general exports of merchan- 
dise, distinguished as regards the two groups of markets. 

TABLE 80 — Exited Kixgdoji: showing the Excess of G-exeral 
Imports over General Exports, distinguishing our Trade 
WITH THE Principal Protected Foreign Countries, 1880-1909 
Yeafly Averages dunng each Decade. 


9 

Decade. 

Excess of 

our General Imports over our General Exports.’ 

The Principal 
Protected Foreign 
Countries. 

(a) 

All Other Countries, 
including British 
Colonies. 

('0 

Total (a + 6). 

(o) 


Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £. 


1880—1889 

87 3^ 


13*6 


100*9 


1881—1890 

87*3 


10*4 


97*7 


1882—1891 

90*3 


10*0 


100*3 


1883—1892 

93-5 


9*4 


102*9 


1884—1893 

94-7 


8*8 


103*5 


1885— 1894 

98-5 


9*0 


107*5 


1886—1895 

100‘1 


10*6 


110*7 


1887—1896 

106-2 


10*9 


117-1 


1888—1897 

112*6 


12*2 


124*8 


1889— 1898 

119*6 

A 

13*9 

A 

133*5 

A 

1890—1899 

123*2 

lar^e 

15-6 

^ small 

138*8 

r ]ar^?e 

1891—1900 

129'6 

Rise 

17-7 

Riie 

147*2 

Rise 

1892—1901 

135*4 


17*5 


152*9 


1893—1902 

141*0 


17-3 


158*3 


1894—1903 

146-5 


17 5 


164*0 


1895—1904 

151*4 


17*7 


169*1 


1896—1905 

155*9 


16*3 


172*2 


1897— 1906 

156*3 


17*0 


173*3 


1898—1907 

153*4 


18*0 


171*4 


1899—1908 

150*1 


18*4 


168*5 


1900—1909 

147*6. 


20*G> 


m-2J 


Special Exports included above do not include ships. 


* Deduced from Tables 51 and 79. 


As regards our trade with the principal protected foreign 
countries, column (») of Table 80, the^excess of our purchases 
from them over our sales to them has risen from 87 ‘3 million 
£ yearly to 147 ‘6 million £ yearly. Thus, despite the slackness 
of our sales to this group shown in the preceding tables, 
there has been much progress in ^sales to us by the principal 
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protected foreign countries. This plainly shown i-esiilt tends 
to take validity from the economic theory that our inip(.)rts 
and exports are merely an exchange of goods, and that a 
rise in imports must be automatically balanced by a coi‘re- 
sponding rise in British laboiu’-employing exports. Like 
many other brain-spun theories, this theory docs n».>t stand 
the test of investigated fact. 

Looking at the second group in Table 80, column (5), 
we see only a small rise in the excess of their ^les to us 
over our sales to them. In this group, comprising the less 
highly protected foreign markets, and British colonies giving 
preferential tariff treatment to our merchandise, it is now 
evident that we have been able to maintain oim sales to 
them on something like the level of their sales to us. 

It may be that the series of investigations relating to 
our export trade now shown may prove the futility of basing 
opinion upon the crude trade returns for single years without 
any analyses, such as those whose results have now been 
disclosed. 

NOTE 

By means of Table 73, it is easy to deduce that dumi^ our 

Special Exports to Foreign Countries contained 76 per cent, of Manufactured 
Goods in Class III,, and 24 per cent, of Goods in Classes I., IT, ; and that 
our Special Exports to British Calonies contained 88 per cent, of Manufactured 
Goods in Class IIL, and 12 per cent, of goods in Classes I., II., IV. TJiese 
results emphasise the importance of British Colonial Markets as buyers of unv 
Manufactured Goods. See also Appendix C. 
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BULLION AND SPECIE^ 

So far, the imports and exports dealt with have related to 
merchandise. But it is necessary also to examine our trade in 
bullion and specie. This part of our trade is commonly over- 
looked, or but slightly dealt with, there being a generally 
received opinion that our imports and exports of bullion and 
specie balance each other, and that no account need be taken 
of these imports and exports. Moreover, there are large 
yearly fluctuations which cause the yearly records to be 
most confusing, and to prevent any broad conclusion being 
drawn from them, unless a method is used that shows the 
course of trade. 

But if we apply to our trad^ in bullion and specie the 
method of yearly averages for each successive decade, over a 
long period, not only do the confusing yearly fluctuations 
cease to hide the course of trade, but also we obtain some 
broadly based conclusions that are interesting and useful. 

Table 81 shows our imports and exports of gold and silver 
bullion and specie. There has been a large and nearly 
continuous rise both in imports and in exports. And the 
larger rise in imports has caused a rise in the exces,s of our 
imports of bullion and specie over our exports. The salient 
feature of Table 81 is the excess of our imports. Thus, our 
imports and exports of bullion and specie do not balance 

Based upon the 57th ‘and earlier Statistical Abstracts for the United 
Kingdom; upon Accounts relating to^Trade and Navigation, December 1910. 
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each other, as is conimoiily supposed, there being an 
appreciable excess of imports. 


TABLE 81 United Kingdom: Imports and Exports of Gold and 

Silver Bullion and Specie, 1880-1910 Ycorhj Avcnujcs dunna 
each Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 


Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1880—1889 

20-4'i 


20*81 


-0*4 


1881—1890 

22-2 


21*4 


0*8 


1882—1891 

24-4 


23*0 


1 '4 


1883—1892 

25-3 


23*7 


1*6 


1884—1893 

27*2 


25*4 


1*8 


1886—1894 

29*0 


26*0 


3*0 


1886—1895 

31-6 


26*9 


4*7 


1887—1896 

33-3 


29 4 


3*9 


1888—1897 

36-4 


32*6 


3*8 


1889—1898 

40-1 


35-6 


4*5 

A 

1890—1899 

4D9 

A large 

36*7 

A large 

5*2 

with 

1891—1900 

42*5 

Rise 

37*3 

Rise 

5-2 

Fluctuation 

1892—1901 

41-7 


36-2 


5*5 


1893—1902 

41-6 


35 9 


5*7 


1894—1903 

41*8] 


36 6 

; 

: 5*2 1 


1895—1904 

42*6 i 


38*4 


i 4*2! 

j 

1896—1905 

43*0 1 


39*7 


3*3' 


1897—1906 

45*4 


41*4 


4*0 


1898—1907 

47*9 


43*21 


1*7; 


1899—1908 

47*7 


44*3 


3*1: 


1900—1909 

49*8 


46*7 


3*1 1 

i 

! 

1901—1910 

5.3*lJ 


50*0y 


3*1; 



’ During 1880-1839, Exports exceeded Imports by *4 million £ yearly ( £ 100,00' g. 


We must now distinguish these imports and exports as 
regards our trade with foreign countries and with British 
colonies and possessions respectively. Some useful results 
are disclosed when we make this distinction. 

Table 82 shows the results of our trade in bullion and 
specie with foreign countries. There was a rise in imports 
and also in exports; bi^t the rise in our exports of bullion 
and specie has been considerably larger than the rise in our 
imports, thus causing the complete change in the course of 
trade shown in the last column of Table 82. During the 
earlier periods we always had ah excess of imports of bullion 
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and specie from foreign countries. This excess gradually 
declined, until it gave way to an excess of our exports to 
foreign countries, and this excess of exports of bullion and 
specie has been nearly constantly increasing. 


TABLE 82 — United Kingdom ■ Impoets and Expokts oe Gold and 
S iLVEE Bullion and Specie feom and to Eoeeign Counteies, 
1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. • 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports, 
or Excess of Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 i 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £ 

16-0^ 

17 7 

19*4 

19*5 

20-5 

20- 7 

22-0 

22*6 

23 3 

24-9 . T. 

A Ruse, 

T - followed 

by a Fall 

23-1 

2D9 

21- 3 

20*1 

20-2 

21-3 

19*7 

20*0 

19*8j 

Million £. 

13- 0) 

12 9 

14- 2 

14- 7 

15- 7 

16- 4 

16*8 

19-0 

21 9 

24*8 

25 9 A large 
26*4 Rise 

24*8 

24*3 

25*2 

26*6 

27*9 

28 3* 

29*1 

29*7 

32*1 

35*2j 

Million £ 

3 O'! 

4*8 

5*2 

Excess of 
4.3 [ Imports 

5*2 

3*6 

1*4 

0 *lj 

0*7^^ 

1*3 

1*1 

1*2 

K.o Excess of 
7*8 Exports 

8*1 

7*8 

10*0 

12*1 

15*4j 


We may easily deduce from Table 82 that during 1901- 
1910, as compared with 1880-1889, our imports of bullion and 
specie from foreign countries increased by 38 millions during 
the whole decade, and that our exports of bullion* and specie to 
foreign countries increased by 222 millions dming the same 
decade, 1901-1910. 

Looking at Table 83, which relates to our trade in gold and 
silver with British colonies and possessions, we see a large and 
continuous increase in our imports and in our exports of 
bullion and specie; but our'in^ports have increased much 
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more than our exports. This has caused a reversal of the 
course of trade upon exactly opposite lines from those in 1 able 
82 ; for we see in Table 83, that while in former years there 
was always an excess of our exports of bullion and specie to 
British colonies, this, during the later periods, has been changed 
into an excess of our imports, which is growing considerably. 


TABLE 83. — United Kingdom- Imposts and Expoets of Gold and 
Silver Bullion and Specie from and to British Colonies and 
Possessions, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Ifmidc 


Decade 

i 

Imports. 


Million £ 

1880— 1889 

4•4^ 


1881—1890 

4*5 


1882—1891 

5*0 


1883—1892 

5*8 


1884— 1893 

6*7 


1885—1894 

8*3 


1886—1895 

9*6 


1887—1896 

10-7 


1888—1897 

13*1 


1889—1898 

15*2 

A large 

1890—1899 

16*7 

and 

1891—1900 

17-4 

continuous 

1892—1901 

18*0 

Rise 

1893—1902 

18*5 


1894—1903 

19*9 

# 

1895—1904 

21*3 


1896—1905 

22 9 


1897—1906 

25*2 


1898—1907 

26*6 


1899—1908 

28*0 


1900—1909 

29 8 


1901—1910 

33*3j 

* 



Exports. 


Excess of Exports, or 
Excess of Imports, 


Million £ 

7 - 8 ^ 

8 5 
88 
9-0 
97 
9-6 


Million £ 


3-4 

4*0 

3*8 

3*2 

3*0 

1*3 


Excess of 
Exports 


10*1 

10*4 

10*7 

10*8 

10*8 

10*9 

11-4 

11-6 

11-4 

11*8 

11*8 

13*1 

14*1 

14*6 

14*6 


A nearly 
continuous 
Rise 


0*5 j 
0*3 1 
2*4 
4*4 
5*9 
6*5 
6*6 
6*9 
8*5 
9*5 
11*1 
12*1 
12*5 
13*4 
15*2 


Excess of 
Imports 


14*8; 



1 


f 


Thus the net conclusion from Tables 82 and 83 is that we 
have been importing bullion and specie from British colonies 
and possessions, and exporting it more and more to foreign 
countries, as payment iij part for the merchandise we have 
imported from foreign countries. 

The following result is abstracted from Table 83 : — During 
1901-1910, as compared with 1880-1889, the total increase in 
our imports of bullion and specie from British colonies was 
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289 millions, and the total increase in our exports of bullion 
and specie to British colonies was 70 millions. 

When we look at gold bullion and specie, a striking 
feature is disclosed. Table 84 relates to our trade in gold 
with foreign countries. Our imports of gold have fluctuated 
with a falling result, and our exports of gold to foreign 


TABLE 84. — United Kingdom : Impokts and Expoets of Gold Bullion 
AND Specie feom and to Foreign Codnteies, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

-<ir 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 ^ 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 i 

1901— 1910 i 

Million £. 

8-2^ 

9-5 

11*0 

10- 9 

11- 7 

11-8 

129 

12- 9 

12- 5 , 

13- 2 pf 

1 ^*1 Rise, 

follo'wed 

ii'i ^/ii 

9-7 

9-1 

7-7 

7- 6 

9-1 

8- 0 

8-4 

8-2j 

Million £ 

10*6^ 

10*5 

11*4 

11'8 

12-8 

13*4 

13*6 

15-1 

19-3 

19*8 ^ 

20*1 ^ 

7o n continuous 

io*y T-v. 

18*6 

19'5i 

20*9 ' 

22*1 

23*1 

24-7 

25*9 

28'5 

31-7; 

Million £ 

24^ 

1 0 

0*4 

09 

I'l 

1-6 

0-7 

2*2 

i T A large 

« 1 -D* 

j 0*7^ RisCj 

' ^ continuous 

n since 

1886-1895 

9*8 

11-8 

14*4 

15*5 

15-6 

17*9 

20*1 

23*5j 


countries have largely and almost constantly increased. The 
growing excess of our exports of gold to foreign countries is a 
prominent feature of Table 84 — and this has extended over 
many years. 

This gold which we are exporting to foreign countries 
comes to us more and more largely* from British colonies and 
possessions — see Table 85 — to whom we export but little gold. 
We see, in Table 86, a large* excess of our imports of gold 
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DIAGEAM XXY. — See Table 84. United Kincidom: showing the 
LAEGE InOEEASE IN THE NeT ExPOETS OF GoLD TO EoEEIGN COUNTIHES, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages dunng each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 
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from British colonies, and this is the gold that we are sending 
more and more to foreign countries. 


TABLE 85. — United Kingdom : Imports and Exports op Gold Bullion 
AND Specie prom and to British Colonies and Possessions, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 

1880— 1S89 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £ 

' 4*0^ 

4*1 

4- ^ 

5- 4 

6- 3 

7- 9 ; 

9*2 

10*3 

12*8 

14*9 A large 
16*4 ^ and 

17*1 continuous 
17*7 Rise 

18*2 

19*5 

20*8 

22-4 

24*6 

25-8 

27*1 

28*9 

32*3j 

Million £ 

1*7] 

2-0 

2-0 

1*9 

2*1 

1 9 

2*6 

28 

29 

2*9 

g - A Rise 

3- 4 

3*7 

3*7 

4- 0 

37 

4*0 

4*4 

4*5 

4 5 

vej 

Million £ 

2*3'^ 

2*1 

2 6 

3 5 

4*2 

6 0 

6*6 

7*5 

13*3 RisCj 

continuous 
, . n since 

1881-1890 

15*8 

16*8 

18*5 

20*6 

21*4 

22*6 

24 4 

27*7; 


Mistaken as is the ancient notion that our excess of 
imports in foreign commerce is “a balance of trade against 
us” that has to be paid by exportation of an equivalent 
amount of gold, we here see that as a matter of recorded fact 
we are paying for some of our excess of imports of merchandise 
from foreign countries by an increasing exportation of gold — 
Table 84. The excess of exports of gold was 235 millions 
during the last decade— a considerable amount, namely, 
23 "6 millions per year. 

Table 86 brings out well-defined features of our trade in 
silver bullion and specie with foreign countries, resulting in a 
fairly constant excess of imports by us ; and Table 87 deals 
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with our imports and exports of silver bullion and specie from 
and to British colonies and possessions. We have an excess 
of silver exports to British colonies which is somewhat 


TABLE 86 — United Kingdom: Impoets and Expoets of Silver 
Bullion and Specie from and to Foreign Countries, 1880 - 1910 . 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 


MiUion £ 

Million £ 

Million £. 

1880—1889 

7 - 8 ' 


2 * 4 ' 


5 * 4 ' 


1881—1890 

8-2 


2*4 


58 


1882—1891 

8*4 


2*8 


5*6 


1883—1892 

8*6 


2*9 


5-7 


1884—1893 

8*8 


2*9 


5*9 


1885—1891 

8-9 


3*0 


5*9 


1886—1895 

9*1 


3*2 


59 


1887—1896 

9-7 


3*9 


5*8 


1888— 1897 

10*8 


4*8 


6*0 


1889-1898 

11*7 


5*5 


6-2 


1890— 1899 

12*1 

A 

6*1 i 

A 

6*0 

A 

1891—1900 

12*4 

Rise 

6*3 

Rise 

6*1 

[ Rise 

1892—1901 

12*6 


5*9 


6-7 


1893—1902 

12*5 


57 


6-8 


1894—1903 

12*2 


5*7 


6-6 


1895—1904 

12*2 


5*7 


6-5 


1896—1905 

12*4 


5*8 


6-6 


1897—1906 

12 6 


52 


7-4 


1898— 1907 

12*2 


4*4 


7-8 


1899—1908 

11*7 

e 

3*8 


7-9 


1900—1909 

- 11*6 


3*6 


8-0 


1901—1910 

ll*6j 


3 * 5 j 


8-lJ 



greater than our excess of silver imports from foreign countries. 
We import foreign silver and send it to British colonies ; and, 
as already shown, we import gold from British colonies and 
send it to foreign countries, but to a considerably greater 
extent than is balanced by our trade in silver bullion and 
specie. 

The regularity and thq^ prominence of the results disclosed 
in Tables 81 to 87, based as they are upon such fluctuating 
records as the yearly accounts of our trade in bullion and 
specie, show conclusively that only by the use of a broadly 
based method of studying continuous periods can we hope to 
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arrive at any sound conclusion concerning the course of our 
trade ; for even these fluctuating and confusing yearly records, 
when massed, condensed, and averaged, have yielded some 
valuable information, prominently marked, with regard to the 
course of our trade in gold and silver. 


TABLE 87. — United Kingdom: Imports and Exports of Silver 
Bullion and Specie from and to British Colonies and Posses- 
sions, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


» 

Decade. 

l^nports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Exports. . 


Million i 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1880—1889 

•4^ 


6 li 

1 

5*7'] 


1881—1890 

•4 


6-5 


6*1 


1882—1891 

•4 


6*8 


6*4 


1883—1892 

•4 


7 1 


6*7 


1884—1893 

•4 


76 


7*2 


1885—1894 

•4 


7-7 


7*3 


1886—1895 

•4 


7*5 


7*1 


1887—1896 

•4 


7*6 


7*2 


1888—1897 

■3 


78 


7*5 


1889—1898 

•3 


7*9 


7*6 


1890—1899 

•3 

A 

7-7 

A 

7*4 

A , 

1891—1900 

•3 

Rise 

7*7 

Rise 

7-4 

Rise 

1892—1901 

•3 


8-0 


7 7 


1893—1902 

•3 


79 


7*6 


1894—1903 

•4 


7*7 


7 3 


1895—1904 

•5 


7*8 


7 3 


1896—1905 

•5 


8il 


7*6 


1897—1906 

‘6 


9*1 


8*5 


1898—1907 

*8 


9*7 


8*9 


1899—1908 

•9 


10*1 


9*2 


1900—1909 

•9 


10*1 


9*2 


1901—1910 

1*0. 


10*2. 


9*2, 

t 


The interesting reversal of the course of our trade in 
bullion and specie with foreign countries, already shown in 
Table 82, is again illustrated in Table 88, which takes into 
account the growth of our population, and shows the 
imports and exports per 100 of population. The change 
from an excess of imports to an excess of exports is saliently 
marked. 

Table 89 relates to our trade in gold with foreign countries 
per 100 of our population. The large and continuous rise in 
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the excess of our exports over our imports of gold is a notable 
feature of this table. 

TABLE 88.— United Kingdom; Imports and Exports op Gold and 
Silver Bullion and Specie prom and to Foreign Countries, 
1880-1910, PER 100 of Population. Yearly Averages clunag ecuh 
Decade. 


Decade 

Per 100 of our Population. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess-of Imports, 
or an 

Excess of Exports 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1880—1889 

45^ 


36^ 


9^ 

1881—1890 

49 


36 


13 

1882—1891 

53 


39 


14 

1883—1892 

53 


40 


Excess of 

1884— 1893 

55 


42 


73 — T" 

1885—1894 

55 


44 


1 1 Imports 

1886—1895 

55 


45 


10 

1887—1896 

59 


50 


9 

1888—1897 

61 


57 


u 

1889—1898 

64 

A Rise^ 

A 


0 

1890—1899 

64 

followed 

64 , , 


0 

1891—1900 

64 

I bv a 




1892—1901 

60 

Fail 

xtlS6 


2 

1893—1902 

57 


60 


3 

1894—1903 

54 


62 


8 

1895—1904 

52 


65 


^ ^ Excess of 

1896—1905 

49 

r 

67 


18 

1897—1906 

48 


68 


2 Q Exports 

1898—1907 

50 


69 


19 

1899-1908 

46 

' 

70 


24 

1900—1909 

46 


75 


29 

1901—1910 

46; 


81; 


35 J 


The two Abstract Tables 90 and 91, which follow, relate 
to our net exports of Gold bullion and specie to foreign 
countries and to our net imports of Gold from British 
colonies and possessions respectively. They emphasise the 
feature of our trade in gold already pointed out, namely, 
that we import gold in large quantities from British colonies 
and possessions, and export it to foreign countries as pay- 
ment in part for our imports of merchandise from foreign j 
countries. * 
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TABLE 89. — United Kingdom : Impokts and Exports of Gold Bullion 
AND Specie from and to Foreign Countries, 1880-1910, pee 100 
OF Population. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Per 100 of our Population 

Imports, 

Exports, 

Excess of Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 189?) 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 i 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 i 

1894— 1903 1 

1895— 1904 1 

1896— 1905 1 

1897— 1906 i 

1898— 1907 
ls90- 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

£ 

23^ 

26 

30b 

30 

32 

32 

34 

34 

33 

oj A Rise, 
oi) r followed 
by a Fail 

26 

24 

22 

19 

i 18 

22 ; 

19 1 

20 

19; 

£ 

29 \ 

29 

31 

32 

35 

36 

36 

40 

45 

50 

50 [ A large 

51 Rise 

47 1 

46 

48 

51 

53 

55 

59 

61 

66 

73j ^ 

£ 

6' 

3 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2 

6 

12 

1 a A large 

^ ^ Rise, 

^ g continuous 

, ^ since 

1886-1895 

24 

29 

34 

37 

37 

42 

46 

54; 


Our large imports of gold from British colonies may or 
may not be paid for by exports of merchandise to British 
colonies. Be that as it may, the fact stands out clearly 
that we are paying for an appreciable part of our imports 
of merchandise from foreign countries by exports of gold to 
foreign countries. The opinion that imports of 'merchandise 
from foreign countries are necessarily and wholly paid for 
by exports of merchandise to foreign countries, is not sub- 
stantiated by investigation of fact, and is mistaken. 

Table 92 throws light upon this matter. It shows how 
much of our general imports of merchandise from foreign 
countries, stated in Table 44, has been paid for by I., our net 
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TABLE 90.— Abstract from Table 84.— Net Exports of Gold 
Bullion and Specie to Eoreign Countries from the United 
Kingdom, 1880-1910. 


Decades 

compared. 

Yearly Averages 
during each 
Decade. 

Average Yearly 
Increase 

during the later of 
the two compared 
Decades, 

Total Increase 
during the later 
of the 

two compared 
Decades. 

1880—1889 and 
1890—1899 

Million £ 

2-41 

6-7/ 

Million £ 

4-3 * 

t 

Million £. 

43 

1881—1890 and 
1891—1900 

l-OI 
7-4 j 


6*4 

64 

1882—1891 and 
1892—1901 

0-4\ 

7-8J 

7*4 

74 

1883—1892 and 
1893—1902 

0-91 

8-Oj 


7-1 

71 

1884—1893 and 
1894—1903 

Ml 

9-8J 


8*7 

87 

1885—1894 and 
1895—1904 

1-61 

ll-8j 


10*2 

102 

1886—1895 and 
1896—1905 

0-7\ 

14-4^ 

13*7 

137 

1887—1896 and 
1897—1906 

2-2‘' 

15-5, 


13*3 

133 

1888—1897 and 
1898—1907 

4*6' 

15*6^ 


11*0 

110 

1889—1898 and 
1899—1908 

6-r 

17-9. 


11*8 

118 

1890—1899 and 
1900—1309 

6*7' 

20*1^ 


13*4 

134 

1891—1900 and 
1901—1910 

7-4' 

25-5. 


16*1 

161 
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TABLE 91. — ^Abstkact beom Table 85 — ^Net Impokts of Gold 
Bullion and Specie feom Beitish Colonies and Possessions into 
THE United Kingdom, 1880-1910. 


Decades 

compared. 

Yearly Averages 
during each 
Decade. 

Average Yearly- 
Increase 

during the later of 
the two compared 
Decades 

Total Increase 
during the later 
of the 

two compared 
Decades. 

« 

1880—1889 and 
1890—1899 

Million £ 

. 2 31 

13-3/ 

Million £ 

11*0 

Million £. 

110 

1881—1890 and 
1891—1900 

2-11 

13-9j 


11*8 

118 

1882—1891 and 
1892—1901 

2-61 

14*3j 


11-7 

117 

1883—1892 and 
1893—1902 

3-51 

14:-5j 


11*0 

110 

1884—1893 and 
1894—1903 

4*21 

15*8j 


11*6 

116 

1885—1894 and 
1895—1904 

6*01 
16*8 J 


10*8 

108 

1886—1895 and 
1896—1905 

6-6) 

18-5/ 

11*9 

119 

1887— 1896 and 
1897—1906 

7-61 

20-6J 


13*1 

131 

1888—1897 and 
1898—1907 

9*91 

21-4J 


11*5 

115 

1889— 1898 and 
1899—1908 

12*01 

22-6J 


10*6 

106 

1890—1899 and 
1900—1909 

13*31 

24'4J 


IM 

• ill 

1891—1900 and 
1901—1910 

13-91 

27-7J 


13*8 i 

138 
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exports of gold to foreign countries, and II., by our net 
exports of gold and silver to foreign countries. 

TABLE 92. — United Kingdom: showing how much pee £1000 or 
ODE General Impoets or Merchandise prom Foreign Counteies, 
IN Table 44, was paid foe bt I, our Net Exports op Gold to 
Foreign Countries, Table 84; and II., by oue Net Exports of 
Gold and Silver to Foreign Countries, Table 82, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages daring each Decade. 


Decade. 

General 
Imports of 
Merchandise 
from 
Foreign 
Countries. 
(Table 44.) 

A. 

Net Exports 
of Gold 
to Foreign 
Countries. 
(Table 84.) 

B. - 

Net Exports 
of Gold and 
Silver 
to Foreign 
Countries. 
(Table 82.) 

How much per £1000 
of A was paid for by 

Net Exports Net Exports 
of of Gold and 

Gold, B. Silver, C. 

D. E.* 


Million £, 

Million £. 

Million £. 

£ 


£ 


1880-— 1889 

302-4^ 

2-4^ 

nil 


8^ 


ni 

1 

1881—1890 

303-0 

1-0 

>3 


3 


31 


1882— 1891 

306-0 

0-4 

33 


1 




1883—1892 

307-3 

0-9 



3 




1884—1893 

305-7 

1*1 



4 




1886—1894 

307-7 

1-6 



5 


31 


1886—1896 

311-2 

0-7 



2 




1887—1896 

319-3 

2-2 



7 




1888—1897 

327-1 o 

4*6 4) 



14 

4> 



1889—1898 

334-1 1 

6-1 i 

33 


18 

s 

33 


1890—1899 

338-9 o 

6-7 [ 4 ; 

0-7'' 


20 


2 ] 


1891—1900 

347-7 r ^ 

7*# g? 

1-3 


21 

" bn 

4 


1892—1901 

355*8 ^ 

78 ^ 

M 


22 


3 


1893—1902 

365-4 <1 

8-0 

1-2 

o; 

22 

< 

3 


1894—1903 

376-9 

9-8 

3-3 

w 

•M 

rrl 

26 


9 


1895—1904 

388-6 

11-8 

5-3 


30 


14 

C53 

1896—1905 

400-2 1 

14-4 

7-8 

r bn 

36 


19 

" bn 

1897—1906 

412 0 1 

15 5 

8-1 


38 


1 19 


1898—1907 

425-1 I 

15-6 

i 7-8 

< 

37 


18 

< 

1899—1908 

434-4 i 

17-9 

I 10-0 


41 


23 


1900—1909 

444-4 

20-1 

12-1 


45 


27 


1901—1910 

455-3J 

23-5J 

i 15-4j 


52j 


34^ 



* Until the decade 1S90-1899, we had no Net Exports of Gold and Silver to Poreira 
Countnes- There was a Net Import of Gold and Silver by us from Foreign Countries, 
”7^ until the decade 1890-1899, Foreign Countries were paying us to a 

gight extent in gold and silver fo3*p»the merchandise we exported to foreign countries* 
oegmnmg with the decide 1890-1899, we have been increasingly paying foreign countries, 
by our Net Exports of Gold and Silver to them, for the merchandise received by us from 
foreign countries. • ^ 

When we look at column D of Table 92, we see that since 
the decade 1886-1895, when per £1000 of our general 
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imports from foreign countries were paid for by our net 
exports of gold to foreign countries, these net exports of gold 
have largely increased relatively to our general imports of 
merchandise from foreign countries. 

And looking at column E of Table 92, we see a large rise 
in our payments by net exports of gold and silver to foreign 
countries, for the merchandise we have imported from foreign 
countries. During the last decade, 1901-1910, over £3 per 
£100 of .all our imports of merchandise from foreign countries 
were thus paid for by us, £34 per £1000. 

It follows, from the well-marked courses of our trade in 
gold and silver shown in this chapter, that we can no longer 
rightly condemn as absurd the statement that to an increasing 
extent we are, as a matter of fact, paying foreign countries in 
gold for some of the merchandise they send to us. That is 
now a thoroughly substantiated fact. See also Chapter V. 



CHAPTEE y 

THE EXCESS OF IMPOKTS * , 

We have seen the course of our foreign commerce in imports 
and exports of merchandise, and in bullion and specie. The 
matter of our excess of imports must now be dealt with. 

Many trading nations have an excess of imports. The 
United States are a notable exception.! And if we examine 
the trade of the world, we shall find year by year an excess of 
imports over exports. As the imports and the exports of the 
world are mainly the same goods valued at the poi’ts of arrival 
and of departure respectively, this world-excess of imports may 
be taken broadly to mean the difference between the two valua- 
tions of the same goods. The valuation of imports into the 
United Kingdom, for example, includes the cost of sea-carriage, 
insurance, and all other charges, while the value of exports 
from the United Kingdom includes the cost of putting the 
goods on the ship that takes them away. That is one reason 
why we ought to have an excess of imports; and there are 
other reasons. We do much sea-carrying for other nations, 
and our earnings as a sea-carrier come to us in the form of 


♦ Based upon the 57th Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, and 
earlier volumes; upon Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation, December 
1910; upon Blue Book Cd. 1761 ; upon the 63rd Report of the Commissioners 
of His Majesty’s Inland Revenue ; and upon inquiry from shipowners as to 
the rate of profit on shipping capital. 

t Of the 30 foreign countries whose trade is known, 17 have an excess 
of imports and 1 3 have an excess of exports. The most important of these 
13 foreign countries are the United States, Austria-Hungary, Russia, and 
the Argentine Republic. 
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imports. Also, we have capital invested outside of these 
islands, and the yearly earnings of that capital may come to us 
in the form of imports. On the other hand, the earnings of 
foreign capital increasingly invested in the United Kingdom 
may go from us in the form of exports, thus diminishing the 
exports that we can set against our imports; for a part 
of our exports goes in payment of these earnings of foreign 
capital invested in the United Kingdom, not in payment for 
our imports. And there are some other considerations which 
tend for or against an excess of imports : for example, the 
merchant shipping of foreign countries is growing at a faster 
rate than our merchant shipping, and foreign shipping is 
year by year catching up om' shipping in the carrying trade 
of the world — in our home ports, in the ports of foreign 
countries, and in the ports of British colonies and possessions. 
See Table 93, which relates to British and foreign shipping 
respectively, that comes and goes with cargoes to and from 
the United Kingdom. It is a mistake to imagine that our 
shipping now does the carrying trade of the world; and we 
have to bear in mind that the sea-carrying of goods done for 
us by foreign shipping has to be paid by us, that it constitutes 
an invisible import, and that it is an appreciable item on the 
other side of the account which increases the amount of our 
yearly excess of imports over exports to a total greater than 
the amount at which this excess of imports is usually reckoned. 
See also Table 102. But, on balance, there are largely 
preponderating causes which suffice to account for a con- 
siderable excess in our imports over our exports; and this 
excess of imports is by no means necessarily “a balance of 
trade against us.” On the other hand, reasons .will be shown 
why it may be rash for us to assert, as some persons do 
assert, that the excess of our imp(^ts is “the measure of 
our prosperity.” The truth is probably to be found between 
these two extreme opinions. 

It is necessary to consider how an excess of imports 
can occur. This effect, an excess of imports, is the net effect 
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of two different and independently fluctuating causes— imports 
and exports. For example, here are some wholly different 
causes that produce the same effect, namely, an excess of 
imports. 

TABLE 93.— United Kingdom . Ket Tonnage of Biutish and Fodeign 
Shipping Enteked and Cleared at Ports in the United Kingdom 
FROM and to all OTHER COUNTRIES, WITH CARGOES, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

British 

Shipping. 

, Foreign 

1 Shipping. 

Total 

Proportion per IROO Tons. 

i " j 

British , 
Shipping. 

- 

j Foreign 

1 Shipping. 

^ J 

Total. 


Million 

Million 

: Million 



[ 




Tons. 


Tons- 


1 Tons, 


Tons 


I Tons 


■ Tons 

1880—1889 

40-6 


14*U 


54*7^ 


742^ 


258^ 


1000 

1881—1890 

41-6 

j 

14*4 

i 

1 

1 

56 0 


743 


257 I 


1000 

1882—1891 

42 5 


14*7 

j 

57*2 


742 


2581 


1000 

1883—1892 

43-3 


15*0 


58*3 


742 

o 

258 

o 

1000 

1884—1893 

43 8 


15*2 


59*0 


742 

as 1 
00 

258 

cs 

CO 

1000 

1885—1894 

44-7 


15*6 


60*3 


741 

rH ! 
» ! 

259 

»— 1 

J 

1000 

1886—1895 

45*6 


15 9 


61*5 


741 

r— 4 i 

cC' 

2591 

rH 

00 

1000 

1887—1896 

46-8 

OJ 

16*5 

03 

63*3 

<v 

03 

740 

00 

rH 

260 

00 

rH 

1000 

1888—1897 

47'9 

s 

17*1 

' s 

65*0 

s 

736 

<L> 

264 


! 1000 

1889—1898 

48-8 

: 03 

17*8 

03 

66*6 

03 

i 733 


267 

•S 

i 1000 

1890—1899 

49-6 

o 

18*7 

o 

68 3 

o 

727 

‘cc 

273 

*cn 

j 1000 

1891—1900 ' 

50-2 

■ 1 

.s 

19*8 1 

s 

70*0 

! 

717 

a 

283 


1000 

1892—1901 

5P0 


20*81 

*43 

71*8 

1 -p 

710 


1 290 

s 

1000 

1893—1902 

51-9 

o 

o 

21*8^ 

O 

u 

73*7 

o 

a 

704 

P 

0 

296 

03 

1000 

1894—1903 

53*2 


23*0 


76*2 


698 

p 

PI 

302 

O 

2 

1 1000 

1895—1904 

54*2 i 


24 2 


78*4 


692 


308 

’42 

! 1000 

1896— 1905 

55*3 ' 


25*3 


80*6 


686 

o 

314 

o 

! 1000 

1897—1906 

56*5 i 


26*6 


831 


680 

o 

3201 

a 

1 1000 

1898—1907 

57*8! 


27*8 


85*6 

1 

675 

% 

3251 

< 

1 1000 

1899—1908 

58*9 1 


29*1 


88*0 


669 


331 ; 


^ 1000 

1900—1909 

59*9 i 


29*9 


89*8 


667 


333 


1000 

1901—1910 

61 2j 


30*5> 


91 7) 


667^ 


333; 


1 1000 


Note . — Observe the constant nse in the proportion of foreign shipping conveying goods 
to or from the United Kingdom, and also the constant fail in the proportion of British 
shipping eng^ed m the same work. These results confirm other and independent state- 
ments made in this Chapter as to the rashness of over-statmg our shipping earnings as one 
of our invisible exports. Moreover, these foreign ships have to be paid for their services 
to Ub, thus constituting an invisible impo7't This consideration, which is of considerable 
importance, is usually overlooked, owing to the prevalent opinion, not based on investiga- 
tion of fact, that we do ail the ^a-carrying of goods that enter or leave the United 
Kingdom. 

Causes of as Excess of Impoets. 

1 . A fall in exports, and a smaller fall in imports. 

2. A fall in exports, and no obange in imports. 
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DIAGEAM XXVI. — See Table 93. United Kingdom: showing the 
Net Tonnage oe British Shipping and of Foreign Shipping 

RESPECTIVELY THAT ENTERED AND CLEARED, WITH CARGOES, AT 

Ports in the United Kingdom, per 1000 Net Tons op All 
Shipping that Entered and Cleared, with Cargoes, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages clwing each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in ^ght. 

Emmple-—Bni\sh. shipping conveying goods to and from the United Kingdom fell 
from 742 tons to 667 tons per 1000 tons of ail shipping that Entered and Cleared, with 
Cargoes, in the Ports of the United Kingdom. Foreign shipping, similarly engaged, rose 
from 258 tons to 383 tons per 1000 tons of all shipping that Entered and Cleared, with 
Cargoes. Thus an appreciable and increasing proportion of the sea-carnage of our foreign 
commerce is done by Foreign Shipping. 
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3. A fall in exports, and a rise in imports. 

4. No change in exports, and a fall in imports from an 
amount previously higher than exports. 

5. No change in exports, and no change in imports from an 
amount previously higher than exports. 

6. No change in exports, and a rise in imports. 

7. A rise in exports, and a small fall in imports from an 
amount previously higher than exports. 

8. A rise in exports, and no change in import^ from an 
amount higher than exports. 

9. A rise in exports, and a larger rise in imports. 

Thus with all these different causes operating to produce 
an excess of imports, it is obviously absurd to attach to each 
of these different causes the same meaning, namely, that an 
excess of imports, however caused, is a sure sign of prosperity 
in foreign commerce — assuming, for the moment, that an 
excess of imports is, in some circumstances, a sign of 
prosperity. 

An actuary who might treat the matters submitted to him 
in the superficial fashion with which the excess of our imports 
is commonly handled, would soon find himself superseded by 
a more competent investigator. 

The preceding remarks may suggest that this matter 
of our excess of imports deserves and should receive 
much more careful treatment than has hitherto been given 
to it 

Table 94 shows all our imports and all our exports, with 
the exception of ships, which were not recorded before 1899. 
If we assume that the value of our exports of ships during 
1880-1910 was the same as during the years for which exports 
of ships have been recorded, we must add 7 millions to each of 
the export results in Table 94, and deduct 7 millions from each 
of the “ excess of imports "‘results. 

Table 94 includes, under imports, diamonds from the Cape, 
which are not included in our imports of merchandise. They 
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have averaged from 3 to 6 millions per year,* during the decades 
stated in Table 94. 

TABLE 94. — UnitedKingdom : AllImpokts and All Expoets, 1880-1910, 

INCLUDING Ee-ExPOETS, BULLION AND SPECIE, AND DIAMONDS IMPOETED 
FROM THE Cape. Yearly Averages during each Decade. See Tables 
95 AND 96. 


Decade. 

Imports. 

Exports.* 

Yearly Excess 
of 

Imports, t 


Million £. 

• 

Million £ 


Million £. 


1880—1889 

417-4^ 


313-5^ 


103 91 


1881—1890 

420-3 


318-3 


102-0 


1882—1891 

426-3 


321-1 


105 2 


1883—1892 

428-3 


320-3 


108*0 


1884—1893 

428-1 


319-2 


108*9 


1885—1894 

431-7 


317-6 


114-1 


1886—1895 

439-2 


319-9 


119-3 


1887—1896 

460-2 


325-2 


125-0 


1888—1897 

462-2 


329-6 


132-6 


1889— 1898 

474-3 

A large 

332-2 

A 

142*1 

A large 

1890—1899 

481-8 

and 

333-7 

continuous 

148-1 

and nearly 

1891—1900 

492-5 

'continuous 

336-1 

Rise since 

156-4 

continuous 

1892—1901 

500-5 

Rise 

338-0 

1885-1894 

162-5 

Rise 

; 1893—1902 

51M 

i 

342-8 


168-3 


* 1894—1903 

525-1 

1 

351-5 


173 6 


, 1895—1904 

540 5 


362*5 


178-0 


1896—1905 

555-9 


375*5 


180-4 


1897— 1906 1 

575-3 


392-7 


182-6 


1898—1907 i 

597-8 


415-9 

% 

181 9 


1899—1908 ! 

609*9 


432-2 


177-7 


1900—1909 1 

626-2 


448-9 


177-3 


1901—1910 1 

■ 

645-4j 


470-2J 


175-2, 



^ Excluding ships, which were not recorded until the year 1899. During 1899-1910 
the average yearly value of our exports of ships was 7*6 million £. 

t Nearly all of this Excess of Imports is in regard to our trade with foreign countries, 
not with British Colonies and Possessions. See Tables 95 and 96. 


The increase in the excess of imports is great — ^from 103 ‘9 
millions per year during 1880-1889 to 176 ’2 millions per year 
dming 1901-1910 ; or, if we include in exports the estimated 
value of exported ships, from 97 millions to 168 millions. 

An interesting and important question connected with om.' 
excess of imports in Table 94 is — how much of this excess 

These are the yeaxdy averages during each decade. In some single 
years, imports of diamonds have exceeSed these averages. 
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DIAGEAM XXVII —See Table 94. United Kingdom : showing All 
Impoets, All Expoets, and Excess of Imports, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Amrages daring each Decade. 



Keep the base-line Q jn sight. 

-ifxA Excess of All Visible Imports over All Visible Exports rose from 

104 ^lUion £ million £ yearly. The Exports exclude ships, not recorded 

before the year 1899. Durmg 1 899-1910, exports of ships averaged 7*6 miEion £ yearly. 
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relates to our trade with foreign countries and with British 
colonies respectively ? 

This point is cleared up in Tables 95 and 96, which show 
that nearly all of our vast excess of imports is connected with 
our foreign trade, not with our colonial trade. 

TABLE 95. — United Kingdom: All Imports and All Exports, 1880- 
1910, TO and prom Foreign Countfjes, including Bullion and 
Specie. Yearly Averages during each Decade. See Table 94. 


Decade. 

Infports. 

Exports. 

Excess of Imports. 


Million £ 


Million £ 


Million £ 

1880—1889 



218-5^ 


99-9'l 


1881—1890 

320-7 


221-3 


99-4 


1882—1891 

32.5 4 


223-2 


102 2 


1883—1892 

326-8 


223-3 


103-5 


1884—1893 

326-2 


222*6 


103-6 


1885—1894 

328-4 


222-1 


106-3 


1886—1895 

333*2 


224-8 


108-4 


1887—1896 

341-9 


228-9 


113-0 


1888—1897 

350-4 


232-6 

A large 
Rise, 

continuous 

since 

1885-1894 

1178 


1889—1898 

359-0 

A large 

235-3 

123 7 


1890— 1899 

364-1 

^ and 

236-5 

127-6 

A 

1891—1900 

372-8 

continuous 

238-1 

134-7 

large Rise 

1892—1901 

379-5 

Rise 

237-5 

142-0 


1893—1902 

388-5 


238*6 

149-9 


1894—1903 

398-8 


243-5 


155-3 


1895—1904 

409-9 


250-0 


159-9 


1896— 1905 

420-3 


258-6 ' 


161-7 

i 

1897—1906 

432-2 


270-5 


161-7 


1898—1907 

446-4 


286-8 


169-6 


1899—1908 

454-1 


298-3 


155-8 


1900—1909 

464-4 


311-0 


153-4 


1901—1910 

475-1^ 


326-8^ 


148-3, 



* Excluding ships, which were not recorded until the year 1899. During 1S99-1910 the 
average yearly value of our exports of ships to foreign countries was 6 ‘-I millions. 


Looking at Table 96, we see that during the* first decade 
our excess of imports in our trade with foreign countries was 
99 '9 million £ yearly, or 999 million £ 4wi’iiig the whole of that 
decade. During the last decade, 1901-1910, the excess was 
148'3 million £ yearly, or 1483 million £ dm-mg the whole ten 
years, 1901-1910. This is a vast increase in the excess of our 
imports in trade with foreign countries alone. An increase 
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DIAGEAM XXVIII— See Tables 91, 95. 96. United Kingdom: 

SHOWING THE EXCESS OF ImPOETS FEOM EoEEIGN CoUNTEIES AND 

FROM British Colonies and Possessions respeotivelt, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-lme O in sight. 

Observe that nearly all of our Kxcess of Imports occurred in connection wiHi 
our trade with Foreign Countries 

The Exports upon which the above results are partly based exclude our exports of 
ships, not recorfed before the year 1899. During 1899-1910 our exports of ships to 
Fotci^ Countries averaged 6 ’4 million £ yearly, and to British Colonies 1‘2 million £ 
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far too important in its economic bearing to be lightly dismissed 
and lightly accounted for by the easy repetition of a maxim 
appertaining to theoretical political economy, so dear to the 
doctrinaires — namely, that in all circumstances our imports 
must be paid for by our exports. This matter deserves some 
careful examination of economic fact. 


TABLE 96. — United Kingdom: All Impoets and All Expoets, 1880- 
1910, TO AND PKOM EeITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS, INCLUDING 
Bullion and Specie, and Impoets of Diamonds feom the Cape. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade See Table 94 


Decade. j 

Imports. 

Exports.* 

Excess of Imports. 


Million £ 


iMillion £. 

Million £ 

1880—1889 



95*0^ 


4*0^ 


1881—1890 

99*6 


97-0 


2*6 


1882—1891 

100-9 


97-9 


3*0 


1883—1892 

101*5 


97-0 


4*5 


1884—1893 

101-9 


96*6 


5*3 


1885—1894 

103*3 


95*5 


7*8 


1886—1895 

106*0 


95*1 


10*9 


1887—1896 

108'3 


96*3 


12*0 


1888—1897 

111*8 


97-0 

A 

14 8 


1889—1898 

115*3 

A large 

96*9 

jfl 

continuous 

Rise 

since 

,1886-1895 

18*4 


1890—1899 

117-7 

and 

97-2 

20*5 

' A Rise 

1891—1900 

119-7 

continuous 

98*0 

21-7 

1892—1901 i 

121*0 

Rise 

100*5 

20-5 


1893—1902 

122*6 


104 2 

18*4 


1894—1903 

126*3 


108*0 


18*3 


1895—1904 

130*6 


112*5 


18*1 


1896—1905 

135*6 


116 9 


18*7 


1897—1906 

143*1 


122*2 


20*9 


1898—1907 

151*4 


129*1 


22*3 


1899—1908 

155*8 


133*9 


21*9 


1900—1909 

161*8 


137*9 


23*9 


1901—1910 

170*3. 


143 4. 


26*9. 



* Excluding ships, which were not recorded until the year 1899. Dunng 1899-1910 
the average yearly value of our exports of ships to British Colonies and Possessions was 
i‘2 million £. 


We will apply the test of pop;^ilation to the results in 
Table 94. 

In Table 97 we see the total imports and total exports per 
ten of population, and also the excess of imports. The course 
of these three things is cleanly marked. There has been a 
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large rise in imports relatively to population : exports have 
not kept pace with the growth of our populcXtion, during a 
large part of Table 97, and the excess of imports has grown 
much more rapidly than our population has grown. We may 


TABLE 97. — United Kingdom: Imports and Exports, 1880-1910, 
INCLUDING Bullion and Specie, and Diamonds imported from 
the Cape. Per Ten of Pojmlation. Yearly Amrmjes daring each 
Decade. 




Per Ten of our Population. 



Decade. 

Imports. 

Exports. ' 

Excess of 
Imports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 
189G— 1906 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

£ 

116" 

116 

117 

116 

115 

116 

117 

118 
120 
122 
123 

125 

126 
127 
129 
131 
134 
138 

142 

143 
145 
14Sj 

A large 
and 

^ continuous 
Rise since 
1884-1^93 

£ 

87^ 

88 

88 

87 
86 
85 
85 

85 

86 
86 
85 
85 
85 

85 

86 

88 
91 
94 
99 

101 

104 

108; 

A 

Fall, with 
a Rise at 
the end 

£ 

29 

28 

29 

29 

29 

31 

32 

33 

34 
36 
38 

40 

41 

42 

43 
43 

43 

44 
43 
42 
41 
40j 

A large 
Rise 


* Not including ships. (See Note to Table 94.) 


note, in regard to the prolonged stagnation of exports in Table 
97, that these exports include, of course, the large increases in 
coal and in gold exported to foreign countries — see Tables 66 
and 84. 

If we are to accept as a fundamental truth and without 
investigation the maxim that Che, excess of our imnorts is 
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the measure of our prosperity, the results in Tables 94 to 97 
supply convincing proof of our great prosperity, despite the 
many investigations shown in Chapter I. But it would 
be rash to accept this or any other maxim as a truth in 
connection with a matter of so much importance as our 
commerce. We must ascertain, as far as may be possible, the 
extent to which this great excess of imports has or has not 
been paid for by our invisible exports. The practical question 
is — Has the value of our invisible exports kept pace with the 
largely increased value of our excess of imports shown in 
Table 94 ? And tliis question deserves and admits of a much 
more thorough investigation than it usually receives. 

On page 99 of Blue Book Cd. 1761, 1903, is a memor- 
andum on our excess of imports. This excess during 1893- 
1902 is stated at 161 millions yearly. This agrees with Table 
94, if we deduct from the 168 millions there shown for the 
decade 1893-1902 the estimated 7 millions for exports of 
ships. And of these 161 millions, 90 millions are estimated 
in the Blue Book to be paid by the yearly earnings of our 
shipping. 

The unknown winter of the memorandum guards himself 
by stating that any estimate such as he has made can only be 
“ of the roughest kind.” But this'estimate of 90 millions is 
based upon a merely fanciful and conjectural assumption, 
and if no sounder basis can be obtained, it would be better 
to abstain from any attempt to compute how much of our 
yearly excess of imports is paid for by the yearly earnings 
of our ships."^ 

But a sounder basis does exist, by means of which we 
will first test this estimate of 90 millions, as representing 
the yearly earnings of ships belonging to the United 
Kingdom. 

* Students of actual commercial economics, as distinguished from students 
of theoretical commercial economics, are invited to refer to pages 99-103 of 
Blue Book Cd. 1761 (the first ‘'Fiscal Blue Book”), and to compare the 
treatment there given to the important subject of our Excess of Imports 
with the treatment given in this Chapter V. 
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During 1893-1902, the same period to which this estimate 
of 90 millions relates, the average yearly tonnage of sailing- 
and steam-ships registered under the Merchant Shipping Acts 
as belonging to the United Kingdom was 9 "2 million tons net, 
and 13 ‘6 million tons gross. Table 98. 

Some of these ships were employed in the home trade, 
some partly in the home trade and partly in the foreign trade, 
and some in the foreign trade. To be on the safe side, we 
will assume that all these ships were employed in the foreign 
trade, and therefore that they were all earning “ invisible 
exports.” 

We must now compute the capital value of these ships. A 
cargo steamer with all the latest improvements can be built for 
£10 per gross ton; a passenger steamer costs more, and 
sailing-ships cost less than £10 per gross ton. If we 
capitalise this shipping at £10 per gross ton all round, we 
shall be upon the safe side. We shall be exaggerating the 
capital value of our shipping ; for this is reckoning all these 
ships at their new value, whereas a large proportion of them 
are old ships not worth, as capital, so much as £10 per gross 
ton. Moreover, we are assuming that all the shipping is 
steam shipping, worth £10 per gross ton; but a part of it 
(over 25 per cent, during^ 1893-1902) was sailing-ships, not 
worth so much as £10 per gross ton; and our many tramp 
steamers are certainly not worth £10 per ton. 

Thus, 13'6 million tons gross, at £10 per gross ton, is 
equal to 136 million pounds sterling. This considerably over- 
states the average capital value of ships belonging to the 
United Kingdom during each year of the decade 1893-1902, 
for which depade the estimate in the Blue Book puts the 
yearly earnings at 90 millions. In 'other words, our shipping 
is estimated to earn yearly no less than 66 per' cent, of its 
gross capital value ! And this very high estimate of shipping 
earnings is then ranked as one of our invisible exports, and 
is set off to pay for 90 million £ yearly of our imports of 
merdhandise. 
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If we assume this shipping capital of 136 millions to earn a 
yearly profit of 5 per cent, (by inquiry from shipowners, 
5 per cent, is stated to be above the actual profit), we 
obtain 6’S millions per year as the net yearly profit of our 
shipping during this Boai’d of Trade decade 1893-1902; and 
this, after letting the estimate of 6 '8 millions per year be 
based upon actual fact, with a liberal allowance in favour of 
making our yearly shipping profits as large as possible. 
There is no element of fantasy in this computation of net 
shipping profit, y^hile the estimate of 90 millions gross 
shipping earnings is based upon a mere assumption of quite 
remarkable tenuity. Let it be noted here, that net shipping 
profit is not the same thing as gross shipping earnings. 
Later, our gross shipping earnings will be dealt with. 

This matter is of so much importance that no labour is 
wasted which is directed towards getting at the true facts. 
Here is another method of ascertaining the extent to which 
our yearly shipping earnings pay for the excess of imports in 
Table 94. We may compare the tonnage of all ships belonging 
to the United Kingdom, and therefore available to earn 
invisible exports, with the amount of the excess of imports 
during each successive decade, in order to see whether the 
growth of this tonnage has kept 'pace with the growth of 
our excess of imports. In other words, has our tonnage 
capacity to earn profit by shipping kept pace with the 
necessity to earn such profit, as shown by the growth of 
■owe excess of imports? Has our capacity to earn invisible 
exports by our shipping kept pace with the growth of our 
excess of imports? 

Table 98 is interesting. We see, side .by side, our 
excess of imports with a large and nearly continuous rise, 
and all our merchant shipping with ^a much smaller relative 
growth. This shipping includes all merchant ships belonging 

^ With the exception that our shipping engaged in the coasting trade 
is not avmlahle to earn invisible exports; hut our coasting ships are here 
included, * 
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to the United Kingdom, although tsome of it (alioiit 10 per 
cent.) was not engaged in the foreign trade. We do not 
want to under-state in any way the capacity of our shipping 

TABLE 98. — United Kingdom A Comparison or the Excess op 
Imports with the Merchant Shipping belonging to the United 
Kingdom, and showing the Number of Tons of Shipping to 
EVERY £1000 OF Excess of ImpopvTS, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages 
d if nay each Decade. 


Decade. 

i 

Excess of 
Imports. 

1 

All Shipping belonging 
to the United Kingdom, 
whether employed in the 
Foreign Trade, or not 
so employed/ 

Tons of Shipping belonging 
to the United Kingdom, 
to every £1000 of Excess 
of Imports. 

\^OCC: JLcl-UlC 

Net Gross 

Tonnage. Tonnage. 

Ne 

Tonm 

t j Gross 

ige. 1 Tonnage. 


Million £ 


Million Tons Million 

?uUS 

Tons 

Tun s 


iSSO— 1889 

103-9 


7 2^ 

99\ 


7(r| 

96^ 


1881—1890 

102 0 


7-4 

10 1 


72 

99 


1882—1891 

105-2 


7 5 

10*4 


72 j 

99 


1883— 1892 

108-0 


77 

106 


71 

98 


1884—1893 

108 9 


7-8 

10-9 


72 

100 


1885—1894 

114-1 


8-0 

IM 


70 

1 9“ 

V 

> 

1886—1895 

119-3 


8*2 

11 4 


68 

g 95 

o 

o 

1887—1896 

125-0 


8-3 

Si IM 


67 

94 


1888—1897 

132-6 


8 5 

fS 12-1 

£ 

64 

91 

0) 

1889—1898 

142 1 

£ 

8-6 

^ 12-4 

CO 

61 

i 87 

S 

c 

1890— 1899 

148-1 

o 

88 

2 12-7 

O 

59 

S 85 

CO 

1891—1900 

156-4 

bJC 

sa 

f.3 13-0 

p 

w 

57 

£ 83 

in 

1892—1901 

162-5 

«S 

9-0 

3 13-3 

43 

56 

81 


1893—1902 

168-3 

<! 

92 

g 13*6 

o 

o 

55 ' 

£ 81 


1894—1903 

173-6 


94 

< 13-9 

< 

54 

80 

£ 

1895—1904 

178-0 


9 5 

14-3 


53 

80 

'OS} 

1896—1905 

180-4 


9-7 

14-6 


54 

fe 8U 


1897—1906 

182-6 


9-9 

15*1 


54 

2 82 


1898—1907 

181-9 


10-1 

15-5 


56 

85 


1899—1908 

177-7 


10 4 

160 


59 

90 


1900—1909 

177-3 


10 6 

16-5 


60 

93 


]0ra_i910 

! 

1 

1 175-2. 

1 • 


10-9, 

^ 17-0. 


62. 

97. 



This table includes all our shipping, although shipping engaged in the home, or 
coasting, trade is not available to earn invisible exports. See Table 99 for sailing and 
steam shipping respectively. 


to make good some of our excess of imports. The most useful 
method of investigation is’ to over-state rather than to under- 
state our shipping earnings, and then to compare the results 
with the excess of imports that has to be made up. 
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DIAGrEAM XXIX — See Tables OF 98, 100. United Kingdom • show- 
ing THE Excess of Imports our Profits from Abroad, and our 
Shipping, 1880-1910 Profits from Abroad and Shipping Earn- 
ings ARE commonly ASSUMED TO PAY FOR OUR EXCESS OF IMPORTS 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-ime O m sight. 


The Excess of Imports does not take into account exported ships, which were not 
recorded until 1899. 

> Example . — During 1880-1889 our Excess of Iijiporls was 104 million £ yearly; 
during 1898-1910 the Excess of Impoits was 175 million £ yearly. 

During 1880-1889 the Piofits from Abroad were 39 million £ yearly ; and during 
1901-1910 they were 78 million £ yeaily. 

During 1880-1839 the total Merchant Shipping belonging to the United Kingdom 
was, yearly, 7*2 million tons net ; and during 1901-1910, 10*9 million tons net. 

The large increase of Profit from Abroad during recent years is mainly due to British 
capital invested in the United Kingdom paving been transferred abroad, owing to recent 
legislation affecting the security of capital invested m the United Kingdom This increase 
is not a payment in part for our excess of import : it is merely a transfer of capital 
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The most important facts in Table 98 are the columns which 
show the net and the gross tons respectively of our shipping, 
relatively to every £1000 of excess of imports during each 
successive decade. We see at once that for many years our 
shipping has largely declined relatively to the grov^dh of our 
excess of imports. In other words, our shipping has not 
kept pace with the growth of our excess of imports. Thus 
this important item of our invisible exports has not increased 
so much as our excess of imports has increased : that fact 
is clearly shown in Table 98. Moreover, - not only has our 
shipping failed in this respect as regards actual quantity 
of earning power, but the earning quality of our shipping 
has also decreased, owing to the fall in freights earned per 
ton. Let this latter point be duly noted. 

Table 99 shows results similar to those in Table 98, for 
sailing and steam shipping respectively. 

Let us now look at the other main item of om invisible 
exports, namely, our profits from investments abroad. 

These profits from abroad are set out on page 104 of Blue 
Book Cd. 1761, 1903, now brought up to the most recent year, 
by means of the current Report of the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Inland Revenue. The amount for the last two 
single years has been estimated so that Table 100 may 
include the decade 1901-1910. The estimate has been based 
upon the recent large increases of British capital exported, 
and is probably too high rather than too low. We will accept 
these profits as they stand, and we have to ascertain whether 
they have increased at a rate equal to the growth in our excess, 
of imports— for the reason that, omitting detail, these profits, 
wdth our shipping earnings, are supposed to make up our 
excess of imports. 

By means of the yearly profits stated in the Blue Book we ' 
obtain the averages shown in Table 100. We see a continuous 
rise in our profits from abroad— from 39 millions yearly during 
1880-1889 to 78 millions yearly during 1901-1910. So far so 
good. 
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TABLE 99 — Tons of Shipping belonging to the United Kingdom, 
TO EYEPtY £1000 OF EXCESS OF ImPOPTS, DISTINGUISHING 
Steam-Ships and Sailing-Ships, 1880-1910 Fearl^ Averarjes 
(lu t aiij Decade 


Decade 

Tons of Shipping belonging to the United Kingdom, 
to every £1000 of E\cess of Imports 

Steam-Ships. 

Sailing-Ships, 

Total 

(See Table 98.) 

% 

Tuns n 

ti 

Tons in>t 

Tuns net 

1880—1889 

3i5 



705 

1881—1890 

39 


33 


72 


1882— 1891 

40 

A Rise 

32 


72 


1883—1892 

41 


30 


71 


1884—1893 

43, 


29 


72 


1885—1894 

43 


27 


70 


1880— 1895 

43 


25 


68 


1887—1806 

43 


24 


67 


1888—1897 

42 


22 


64 


1889—1898 i 

41 


20 


61 

A laige 

P'S 11 

1890—1809 i 

40 


19 

A large 

59 

r aiJj 

1891—1900 

40 


17 

Fall 

57 


1892—1901 

40 

A Fall, 

16 


56 

some 

1893—1902 

40 

w ith 

15 


55 

Reco\ ei^ 

1894—1903 

^ 40 

Recovery j 

14 


54 


1895—1004 

41 


12 


53 


1806—1905 

42 


12 


54 


1897— 1906 i 

1 43 


lb 

i 

5i ; 


1898— 1907 ; 

45 


11 

1 

! 1 

56 


1899—1908 

48 ) 


111 


59 


1900—1909 

50 1 


i0| 

! 

60 


1901—1910 

I 

53 J 


! y-' 

i ' 

62. 



Nute.—HnQ above includes all merchant shipping belonging to the United Kingdom, 
whether engaged in the foreign tiade or not so engaged. Observe that the large Fall in 
sailing-ships has not been made good by the Rise in steam-ships. And note, also, that 
the earning qaalily of our shipping has decreased, as well as the earning (inantiUi of our 
shipping, owing to the fall m freights earned per ton which has occurred during the period 
1880 - 1911 ). 

But when we test the growth of these profits — the second 
item to pay for our excess of imports — we i^nd that their 
growth has not nearly kept pace with the growth in the 
excess of imports, during the greate*; part of Table 100. 

We see that during 1880-1889Ghese profits paid for £378 
per £1000 of our excess of imports, rising to £448 in the 
decade 1884-1893. There was then a large fall, with some 
recovery in recent years, ThuSj^this the second item upon 
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DIAGRAM XXX— See Table 99 United Kingdom: showing the 
Decline in Shipping belonging to the United Kingdom kela- 
TIVELY TO THE EXCESS OF IMPORTS, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages 
diering each Decade 



Keep the base-line O in sight* 

Example,— During the first decade there were 70 tons of Shipping belonging to the 
United Kingdom and helping to earn invisible exports per £1000 of the Excess of 
Imports ; during the last decade th#re were 62 tons per £1000 of the Excess of Imports. 

Note , — The above includes all merchant shipping belonging to the United Kingdom, 
whether engaged in the foreign trade or not so engaged. Observe that the large Fail in 
sailing-ships has not been made good by the Rise in steam-ships. And note, also, that 
the earning qualUy of our shipping has decreased, as well as the earning quantity of our 
shipping, ouing to the fall in freights earned per ton which has occurred during the 
period 1880-1910, ^ 
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which we rely to pay for our excess of imports, has, like the 
first item, Shipping, Table 98, failed to increase at the rate 
necessary to pay for our excess of impoi'ts — and that is the 
important point. No rational man denies that we have large 

TABLE 100. — United Kingdom A Comparison of the Excess of 
Imports with the “Profits from Abroad,” and showing the 
Amount of “Profits from Abroad” to every £1000 of Excess 
of Imports, 1880-1910 Yearly Aver ayes during each Deeadc 


t 

Decade, 

Excess* of Imports 
(See Table 94.) 

“ Profits from 
Abroad.” 

iVmoimt of “ Profits j 
from Abroad ” to 1 
every ilOOO of 
Excess of Imports : 

1 


Million £. 

Million £ 

Per £1000 

1880— -1889 

103-9" 


39 


373 


1881—1890 

102-0 


42 


409 


1882—1891 

105-2 


44 


422 

j 

1883—1892 

108-0 


47 


432 

‘ 

1884—1893 

108*9 


49 


448 

i 

1885—1894 

114-1 


51 


144 


1886—1895 

119-3 


52 


438 


1887—1896 

125-0 


53 


428 

* 

1888— 1897 

132-6 


54 


410 


1889—1898 

142-1 


55 

A 

390 

A lai-ffe ' 

1890—1899 

148-1 

A large 

56 

A 

379 

Fall, ; 

1891—1900 

156-4 

Rise 

57 

0 0 11 L 11 i U 0 Li S 

362 

Wltll 

1892—1901 

162 5 


57 

itise 

354 

Recovery , 

1893—1902 

168-3 


58 


346 


1894—1903 

173-6 


59 


342 


1895—1904 

178-0 i 


61 

% 

341 

1 ' 

1896—1905 

180-41 

i 

62 


346 

j 1 

1897—1906 

182-6 


65 


355 


18X8—1907 

181*9 


68 

i 

372 

1 i 

1899— 1908 

177-7 


71 


397 

1 

1900—1909 

‘ 177-3 


74 


1 417 

1 

1901—1910 

175-2; 

t 


7Sj 


444; : 


Note . — The 'iise m “Profits from Abroad” m recent years is appretiably due to the 
transference of British capital invested in the United Kingdom to investments outside 
of the United Kingdom. This transfer relates largely to privately-owned capital, and 
has been caused by political agitation and speeches affecting the ^security ot capital 
invested in the United Kingdom, The “Profits from Abroad” resulting from this 
transfer of British capital are all included in this table, although an appreciable part of 
these increased “Profits from Abroad” is in no way an Invisible Export that pays for 
some of our imports of merchandise. 

invisible exports ; but some cautious men doubt M^hether these 
invisible exports still suffice to pay for the enormous growth 
in our excess of imports, and the results now clearly seen 
in Tables 98 and 100 prove 'the ^necessity for such cautious 
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DIAGEAM XXXI— See Table 100. United Kingdom: showing the 
Pbofits eeom Abeoad eelatiyely to the Excess of Impoets, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages dihring eaidi Decade. 



Keep the base-iine O in sight* 

Difring the Hrst decade Profits from Abroad were £a73 per £1000 of our 
Excess of Imports; during the last decade, £444 per £1000, There was a large 
intervening Fall. The large recent rise m Profits from Abroad is mainly due to the 
transference of private British Capital from the United Kingdom, owing* to recent 
legislation and pi^tical agitation ^affecting the security of capital invested in the United 
Kingdom. The Profit from Abroad on this transfeiTed capital Is not a payment for 
imports, ^ ■' 
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doubt. Moreover, no addition to our excess of impoi’ts has 
been made in respect of our invisible imports already mentioned 
— namely, the services rendered to us by foreign shipping. 
Also, the recent increase in the exportation of Biitish capital 
whose Pi’ofits are included in Table 100, has been to a large 
extent not the exportation of British manufacturing cajjital, 
but the sending away of British capital by private investors 
who have been impelled to sell out their holdings in British 
securities ®n account of the attacks made upon the security 
of British-invested capital by a Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

In addition to the mode of treatment of our invisible exports 
illustrated in Tables 98 and 100 — and where, be it noted, we 
have dealt with recorded fact, not with conjectural estimates — 
we may proceed to measure the gross earnings of our shipping 
as distinct from the net profit which has already been set out. 

In Blue Book Cd. 1761, 1903, page 101, the yearly excess 
of 161 millions of excess of imports during 1893-1902 is 
accounted for thus ; — 

Million £*.' 

Yearly Shipping Earnings . » .90 

Yearly Proiit from Abroad (minimum) . ‘’*621- 

152} 

For the year ' 


And it is stated that as the 62^ millions profit from abroad 
in 1902 is a minimum amount, this item, added to the alleged 
90 millions from shipping, suffices to pay for the 161 millions 
of excess of impoiTs yearly during 1893-1902. 

We may note here that it is appreciably inaccurate to 
take the average of the excess of imports dm-ing 1893-1902 
and to use in connection with this average of t'en years the 
year's profit from abroad in 1902, for this use over-states by 
five or six millions the profits from abroad. These profits ought 
to have been shown at the average amount during the same 
period over which the average excess of imports extends, 
namely, 1893-1902. 

The estimate of 90 millions'per year from shipping earnings 
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is stated in the Blue Book to be confirmed by another estimate 
made by the late Sir R. Giffen, who placed our gross shipping 
earnings in the year 1898 at 89 millions. But Sir R. Giffen’s 
estimate, which, according to the Blue Book, “has not escaped 
criticism,” is mainly based upon his assumption that our 
steam shipping employed in the foreign trade earns £12 per 
year per ton. It is not stated whether this means £12 per ton 
gross or £12 per ton net. Let us see what this “ confirming ” 
estimate means. We will use an actual example. 

A cargo steamer of 3000 tons gross (2000 tons net), with 
all the latest improvements, can be built for £10 per ton gross. 
Cost of this ship, £30,000. If this ship is to earn £12 per ton 
net, the yearly earnings of it will be £24,000 upon a total cost 
of £30,000. If this ship is to earn £12 per ton gross, the 
yearly earnings of it will be £36,000 upon a total cost of 
£30,000. 

Whichever of these two results is intended to apply to the 
estimate by Sir R. Giffen, we see a strong probability that his 
estimate of £12 per ton is too high. And taking the lower of 
these two results, we are not justified to assume that a ship 
costing £30,000 will earn yearly £24,000, which are to be set 
off against £24,000 of our imports of merchandise. 

But as the official estimate of 90 millions per year earned 
by our shipping coincides with this estimate by Sir R. Giffen, 
which is obviously mistaken, we have here another proof 
that the official estimate of 90 millions is also mistaken — for 
things that are equal to the same thing are equal to one 
another. 

We must go to work in another fashion if we wish to 
form an app^’oximately true estimate of our yearly shipping 
earnings; that is to say, of our gross receipts from British 
shipping. 

Table 101 shows Xet Shipping Profit, Gross Shipping 
Earnings, Profits from Abroad, the Excess of Imports ; and 
it also shows the balance of the Excess of Imports not paid 
for by Gross Shipping Earnings*_p/Ms Profits from Abroad. 
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Column J of Table 101 is specially interesting. It shows 
the balance of our excess of imports that was not paid for 
by our exports visible and invisible, after estimating the latter 
at a high value. See the Notes appended to Table 101. 

After putting our gross yearly shipping earnings at a 
high amount, after having intentionally over-stated their 
amount in several directions, we find them to have been 
dm’ing 1901-1910 an average yearly amount of 42 million £. 
During the same period our average yearly “Profits from 
Abroad” were 78 ^paillion £ (see Table 101), making a total 
of 120 million £ yearly during 1901-1910 wdth which to pay 
our excess of imports, equal to 168 million £ yearly (including 
exported ships). This leaves a balance of 48 million £ yearly 
during 1901-1910 excess of imports that was not paid for 
by Gross Shipping Earnings plus our Profits from abroad. 
See Table 101. 

Another way in w^hich this balance of approximately 48 
millions can be paid is by our capital ; by a transfer of 
securities formerly held by us ; and that transfer can be made 
without diminishing to the slightest extent the totals shown 
in our British returns of capital and income. It would merely 
mean that a small part of this capital and income is annually 
transferred to non-British ownership . The official returns do 
not tell us who owns the capital and the income I'egistered 
in the United Kingdom that year after year are entered in the 
British Blue Books, and neglect to see the possible mean- 
ing of this omission of information has caused serious, common, 
and honest error. The official returns of capital and of income 
in the United Kingdom do not profess to state that all such 
capital and income are in British ownership— ‘an unknown 
part of it is in non-British ownership. 

Even if we had actually and visibly to pay away capital to 
the extent of 48 millions per year in order to make good the 

m 

^ Observe that in Table 101 no account is taken of our invisible mporls. 
If these had been included, this balance of approximately 48 million £ would 
be considerably larger. 
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TABLE 101. — United Kingdom ; Ket Shipping Peofit, Geoss Shipping 
Eaenings, Peofits from Abroad, Excess of Imports, and A.mount 
OF Excess of Imports not paid for by Gross Shipping Earnings 

plus Profits from Abroad, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages ' iUrinq 
each Decade, ^ 


All Shipping’ 
belonging to 
the ©lilted 
Kingdom. 


Decade. 



1880. 

I 1881 
I 1882- 

1883. 

1884. 

1885. 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 


Notes as to Table 101 


A and B. — These columns i 

engaged in the Foreign I rade, or~hot“c!rk 

are valued at their as much. 

D. -TWs^^^^efri ^ being 

E — NoW^I at any rate m more recent ydm o^nff to <^pital, is probably. too 

^EO deduction is made for i-Ea m shipniner freiirhEc: 
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excess of our imports, in place of merely and invisibly transfer- 
ring securities wbicli continue to be commonly regarded as in 
British ownership, we could do this for a long while without 
any appreciable effect being seen. 

The wealth of the United Kingdom is estimated at not less 
than 12,000 millions. Compared with this amount, 48 millions 
are not much more than one halfpenny in the £. But, as 
already stated, we do not visibly have to pay away this balance 
of 48 millions ; it may mean merely a transfer of securities 
from Biitisli to non-British ownership, the capital remaining in 
the United Kingdom and being recorded as British capital, but 
not as British-owned capital. This way of paying for a part 
of our vast excess of imports out of capital is radically 
unsound, and it must tell against us in the long-run. 

Nor would this paying for some of our imports out of 
capital make any difference in our income-tax returns, for 
the income from capital in the United Kingdom goes into our 
official returns irrespective of the ownership of that income. 
To take an instance : the whole of our railway stock might be 
owned by foreigners (it is not, of course) ; but if it were so 
owned, the income from it would still be ranked in our 
returns as British income. 


Notes to Table 101 — Continued. 

which is no less than one-qiiarter of the capital value of the actual ships— for 
example, a ship costing £40,000 is assumed to earn £10,000 yearly. 

F.— See the Note to Table 100. 

<j. — No deduction is made on account of shipping services rendered to us by foreign 
shipping, and which are an invisible wipoH, not included in column H. See 
Table 93. 

H. — This is the yearly excess of All Imports over All Exports, including in exports the 
estimated yearly value of exported ships. Re-exports are included, and also ail 
bullion and specie, and diamonds. 

J. — ^A consideration of the preceding remarks, which show that the amounts in column G 
have been over-stated rather than under-stated, may suggest ihai, the amounts m 
column J are below rather than above the actual excess ot imports not paid for by 
Gross Shipping Earnings plus Prohts from Abroad. 

Observe the large and continuous increase in Gross Shipping Earnings 
plus Profits from Abroad^ column G ; and then obseiTe that these increases 
have not been suficieiii to make good the larger increase in our Excess of 
Imports. That is the essential thing io be determined by investigation of 
actual fact^ as shown in Table 101. It can not be determined by economic 
dogma. 
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DIAGEAM XXXII —See Table 101. Unites Kingdom : showing the 
Extent to which Total Invisible Exports have Paid foe, oe 
NOT Paid fok, the Excess of Impoets, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages 
during ecuh Decade 



Keep the base-ime 0 in sight* 

Mxmnple.-^HdtoX Invisible Exports increased from 64 to 120 miliion £ yearly ; but this 
HK^ease was not sufficient to keep pace with the growth of the Excess of Imports* after 
deducting f^m the latter 7 million £ yearly, tliro'ughout the whole period^ for exports 
or snips. Thus the Excess of Imports remaining not paid for by Total Invisible Exports 
has increased from 33 to 48 million £ yearly. The Gross Shipping Earnings are intention- 
ally put at a high estimate, — see the^Notes to Table 101, The Total Invisible Exports are 
largely non-bntish-labour-employing,— see Notes to Table 103. 
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Again, if we had actually and visibly to pay away income 
equivalent to a yearly loss of 48 millions of capital, what 
would that mean ? At 8 per cent., the income on 48 millions 
is £1,440,000. But the total income of the United Kingdom 
is estimated at 1400 millions yearly, and the relation of 
£1,440,000 to 1400 million £ is equivalent to rather more 
than half a farthing in the £1. 

It is important to direct attention to the results that have 
been shown in regard to the excess of our imports and as to 
how that excess is jiow being paid by us. There is consider- 
able probability that during the decade 1901-1910 approxi- 
mately 48 million £ yearly of our excess of imports have been 
paid for by us out of capital, without such payment out of 
capital being seen in our returns of capital ; in other words, 
approximately 7‘5 per cent, of our total imports has not been 
paid by exports, visible and invisible, and has been paid by a 
transfer of securities from British to non-British ownership. 
See Table 103. And this necessarily without any visible sign 
of such transfer, because our records contain no information 
as to who owms the capital and the income registered in the 
United Kingdom that are too hastily assumed to be in British 
ownership. 

In this matter, too much has 'been taken for granted 
without proper examination of the many different kinds 
of recorded facts that, as now shown, are available for 
investigation. 

By the light of the results now shown, it is imprudent in a 
high degree to continue to rely upon the maxim, “ The excess 
of our imports is the measure of our prosperity " ; for in any 
case this maxim may be true only when -all our imports are 
paid by our yearly earnings, visible and invisible; and this 
condition has ceased to obtain in recent years. See Table 101. 
Moreover, and as Chapter I. demonstrates, the prosperity or 
non-prosperity of our foreign commarce is no indication 
whatever as to the prosperity or non-prosperity of our Home 
Production and Industrial condition. 
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We know that large investments of foreign capital have 
been made in this country, and the facts that have been shown, 
taken with this uncertainty as to who owns the capital, and 
the income that pays tax, in the United Kingdom, should 
suffice to cause any thoughtful student of our commercial 
affairs finally to abandon, as a misleading will-o’-the-wisp, the 
stock maxim, that all our imports must be paid for by our 
exports. There is some reasonable probability that for some 
years we have been paying for a part of our imports out of our 
capital by a transfer of securities from British to non-British 
hands; and as a minor but confirming point, w'e have seen 
in Table 84 the continually increasing exports of gold to 
foreign countries. See also Table 92, which shows the largely 
increased proportion of our imports which is paid for by our 
net exports of bullion and specie. 

Xo one can rightly dispute the principle of invisible exports 
paying for an excess of imports. But this being granted, no 
one can safely assume that always, and in all conditions, 
invisible exports must pay for any excess of imports, however 
great the latter may be; and reasons have been stated for 
the avoidance of this dangerous assumption. The question 
that we have had to answer is. Has the increase in our invisible 
exports been sufficient to pay the very great increase in our excess 
of imports, as a matter of actual fact? And the answer thht 
is given by recorded fact, carefully and widely suri^'p'N^tJaat 
for some years our invisible exports have .^c^ed 

sufficiently to pay for the much greater" inerea-^'^ 2 ’^'^our exc^s 
of imports. S&-* v 

Table 102 gives further evidence upon another base of fact,^ 
that proves British Shipping not to have increased sufficiently^ 
to keep pace with the increase in our excess of imports. 

All the foregoing investigations of fact in many directions 
are necessary if we want to find light as to how our excess of 
imports is paid for. But no small number of men, presumably 
intelligent and cautious in matters other than this question, 
are content wholly to dispense •with investigation, and rashly 
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to jump at a conclusion that is supported by nothing stronger 
than the dogma, “Our imports are paid for by our exports.” 
And some assert that every import necessitates an equal British- 
labour-employing export. The repetition of these eight words 


TABLE 102. — United Kingdom: A Compaeison of the Excess 
OF Imposts, with Bkitish Shipping Enteeed and Cleaeed at 
Poets in the United Kingdom feom and to all other 
Countries, with Cargoes, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages daring each 
Decade. , 


Decade. 

Excess of Imports. 
(Table 94.) 

British Shipping Entered and Cleared at 
Ports in the United Kingdom^ with Cargoes, 
from and to all other Countries. 

Net Tonnage. 
(Table 93.) 

Tons to every £1000 
of Excess of Imports. 


Million £. 

Million Tuns 

Tons. 


18S0-— 1889 

103-9'^ 


40*6^ 

390"^ 


1881—1890 

102*0 


41*6 


408 


1882— 1891 

105*2 


42 5 


404 


1883—1892 

108*0 


43 3 


401 


1884—1893 

108*9 


43 8 


402 


1885—1894 

114*1 


44*7 


392 


1886—1895 

119*3 


45 6 


382 


1887—1896 

125*0 


46*8 


374 


1888—1897 

132*6 


47 9 


361 

i 

1889—1898 

142 1 


4S*S 


343 

A large 

1890—1899 

148*1 

A large 

49 6 

A 

335 

Fall, 

1891—1900 1 

156*4 

Rise 

50*2 

■ <?ontinuous 

321 

with 

1892—1901 

162*5 


51*0 

Rise 

314 

some 

1893—1902 ‘ 

168*3 


51*9 


308 

Recovery 

1894—1903 

173*6 


53*2 


306 


1895—1904 

178*0 


54*2 


305 


1896—1905 

180*4 


55*3 


307 


1897— 1906 

1 182*6 


56*5 


310 


1898—1907 

181*9 


57*8 


319 


1899—1908 

177*7 


58*9 


331 


1900—1909 

177*3 


59*9 


338 


1901—1910 

175*2; 

i 

61*2j 


349; 

• 



is as easy as a nursery rhyme, but such repetition is childish 
when put by the side of amply surveyed fact, which shows 
that there is solid ground for rational doubt upon the question 
of our imports being wholly paid for by oirr exports. See the 
summary given in Table 103.* Following these obscurants. 
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DIAG-EAM XXXIII —See Table 102. Uxited Kikgdom ; showing that 
Beitish Shipping Exteeed and Cleaeep, with Caegoe.s, at Poet.s 
IN THE United Kingdom, has not kept pace -with the Geowtii of 
THE Excess of Impoets, 1880-1910. Tcarhj Avr.mqes rlunarj cmh 

jD t 



During the first decade, 390 tons of British Shipping Entered and Cleared, 
with cargoes, at Ports in the United Kingdom, per ±1000 ot the Excess of Imports ; 
during the last decade, 349 tons per £1000 of the Excess of Imports. 

Thus this British Shipping has not kept pace with the growth of the Excess of 
Imports. 
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we might assert the comfortable eight-word dogma, ‘“Every 
man’s expenditure is paid by his income.” As an economic 
copy-book heading, this dogma would be as useful as the 
other. 

The foregoing treatment of our excess of imports is radically 
different in principle and in result from the hasty assumption 
that is sometimes made, namely, that our whole excess of 
imports has to be paid by our capital. This hasty assumption 
is rightly ^o be condemned, for it takes no account of our 
large invisible exports. 

In this chapter, our invisible exports have been included, 
and those relating to our shipping earnings have been put at a 
high estimate. Moreover, our imports in Tables 101 and 103 
are only our visible imports : their amount has not been 
increased by the inclusion of our invisible imports, such as sea- 
carriage done for us by foreign nations, and for which we 
have to pay. See Table 93. Also, oim exports, visible and 
invisible, in Tables 101 and 103 have been retained at their full 
value. Whereas we might justly have reduced this stated 
value to the extent of the value of the income upon foreign 
investments in the United Kingdom, for such income goes out 
of the United Kingdom in the form of exports. Thus there 
is considerable reason to believe that the balance of approxi- 
mately 48 millions in Table 103, not paid for by our visible 
and invisible exports, has by no means been over-stated ; and 
that this balance has possibly to be paid by us by a transfer 
of British capital to foreign ownership. 

Even if we take no account of this balance of approximately 
48 millions ; if we assume that it is non-existent, and that all 
our imports are paid for by our exports ; we are then faced by 
the fact, amply demonstrated in the Notes to Table 103, that 
our imports are largely paid for by non-British-labour-employ- 
ing exports. 

But we are not justified thus to assume the non-existence 
of this balance of approximately 48 millions, for its existence 
is a rational conclusion, widely based upon several different 
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TABLE 103. — United Kingdom: showing how All Imports were 
PAID EOE DURING THE Deoade 1901-1910. Yccirhj Averages dnring 
this Decade 

ALL IMPORTS 

Million £. 


General Imports of Merchandise^ Table 41 . 586 

Imports of Diamonds^ Table 159 , 6 

Imports of Bullion and Specie^ Table 81 53 

Total, All Imports, Table 94 . . 645 (1) 



Value 

Percentage of 

How All Imports were paid for. 

(a) per £100 of 
All Imports 


' (a) 

(645 Million £) 


M 1 II 1011 £ 

Per cent 

I By Visible Exports: — 



Special Exports of Merchandise, (2) Table 



54 ....... 

340 

52-7 

Re-Exports of Merchandise, (3) Table 54 . 

80 

12-4 

Exports of Bullion and Specie, Table 81 . 

50 

j 

7-7 

Total, Table 94 ... . 

470 I 

72-8 

Add Exports of Ships, Table 94 

7 I 

1-1 

Total Visible Exports . 

477 

73-9 

IL By Invisible Exports : — 



Gross Shipping Earnings, (4) Table 101 . 

42 

6-5 

Profits from Abroad, (5) Table 101 . 

i 78 

12*1 

Total Invisible Exports, Table 101 

120 

18 G 

III Total of Visible Invisible Exports 

IV. Balance of All Imports, (6) not paid for by 

597 

92-5 

the above exports. Visible and Invisible, 



Table 101 

[This Balance was possibly paid for by a transfer 
of capital securities from British to non-British 
ownership, the capital remaining in the United 
Kingdom, pa^ng income tax, and being commonly 
regarded as Britisb-otoned capital.] 

48 

7-5 

V. Total of Items III., IV 

645 

100-0 


Notes as to Table 103. 

(1) These 645 million £ of imports do not include Invisible Imports, such as services 
rendered to the United Kingdom by foreign Shipping. See Table 93. 

(2) A part of the value of these exports consists of the value of the raw materiaU 
notably in cotton exports. Thus these exports are not wholly British-labour-employing 
export^. 

(3) These are exports of merchandise previously imported. Thus these exports are 
not Britxshdabour-employmg exports. 
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classes of fact, and which is wholly removed from the hasty 
and irrational assumption mentioned on page 167. 

The facts contained in this chapter show that no prudent 
man can take for granted that our imports must always be paid 
for by our exports ; and abundant evidence has been given to 
make certain that our imports are not now paid for by an 
equal amount of British-labour- employing exports. As regards 
the references made to capital and income, it should be remem- 
bered tha^ all property in the United Kingdom has to pay 
income tax, whether the owners are or are not subjects of the 
King, and whether these owners are or are not resident in the 
United Kingdom : in other words, capital recorded in the 
United Kingdom is not necessarily 'Bviii&h.-o^vned capital. 
This is an important economic fact that is commonly over- 
looked, and which renders possible the payment for some of 
om’ imports out of our capital, without any notification of such 
payment out of capital being given in our official returns of 
capital and income. 


Notes as to Table 103 — Continued. 

(4) Gross Shipping Earnings include wages paid to seamen , and a considerable part 
of these wages is paid to foreign seamen on British ships. Thus the wages part of this 
item is not wholly British-labour-employing. Moreover, as Gross Shipping Earnings 
include all money spent for ships’ stores, etc,, which are brought in foreign or in colonial 
ports, another part of this item is not British *labour-«mploying. 

(5) This item includes profits on British manufacturing capital invested outside of the 
United Kingdom. This foreign-invested British capital pays wages to Foreign workmen. 
Thus this is not a Britishdabour-employmg item. See also the Note to Table 100. 

(6) This is not a British-labour-employing item. Note that this Balance of Imports, 
not paid for by exports, visible and invisible, relates to 7-0 per cent, of All Imports. Our 
exports, visible and invisible, paid for 92*5 per cent, of All Imports. 



CHAPTEE VI 

MANUFACTURED GOODS* 

Various large divisions of imports and exports liave been 
dealt with, and one of the main groups of these may now be 
set out. 

The most important group is our imports and exports of 
articles wholly or mainly manufactured. 

First, in Table 104, we have the respective values of our 
general imports and of our special exports of manufactm’ed 
goods, and the rate of growth in each group. Some clearly 
defined features of our trade are disclosed. We have, also, 
our net exports of manufactm’ed goods. 

Oiu’ imports of manufactured goods have risen continuously 
and largely throughout the long period covered by Table 104. 
During the first decade, ,1880-1889, these imports averaged 
79‘4 million £ per year, and during the last decade, 1901-1910, 
the yearly average of our imported manufactured goods was 
143 ‘6 million £. 

The rate of growth in our imports of manufactured 
goods was also continuous and large. For every £100 of 
manufactured goods imported by us during 1880-1889, we 


* Based upon Blue Book Cd. 2337; the 57th and earlier Statistical 
Abstracts for the United Kingdom; the Annual Statement of the Trade 
of the United Kingdom (Cd. 5159); Accounts relating to Trade and 
Navigation, December 1910; Cd. 4954, page 76; Cd. 6446 and earlier 
volumes ; and upon information supplied by the Board of Trade. The Board 
of Trade classification of Mancufactured Goods has been retrospectively 
altered since the last issue of this book. Thus some small differences will 
be seen in tables in this chapter when compared with similar tables in the last 
Issue. 
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imported £181 during 1901-1910 — a growth of 81 per 
cent. 

Looking now at our exports of manufactm’ed goods in 
Table 104, we see that throughout the greater part of the 
pei’iod observed there has been a fall or stagnation. The 
rise during the later periods of Table 104 does not make 
up for the long stagnation in our exports of manufactured 
goods. Here again we may observe the necessity to study 
long periods, if we desire to see what is the course of our 
trade ; for if we 'vyere to look mez’ely at the recent periods 
of Table 104, we should be led to believe that our exports of 
manufactured goods are in a satisfactory condition ; whereas, 
as we see plainly, this lise is merely an inadequate set-off 
against a prolonged decline in our exports of manufactured 
goods. Most fallacious opinions are formed by looking at 
individual years, in place of studying long and continuous 
periods. 

When we look at the growth of om* exports of manu- 
factured goods as set out in Table 104, we see decline in place 
of growth, with a growth only during the later periods, which 
include all the recent boom years of om’ export trade. It is 
enlightening to look from this column to the other column in 
Table 104, which shows the gro^vdh bf our imports of manu- 
factured goods. The contrast is very striking. 

We are sometimes told that the unrestricted entry of 
manufactured goods into this country stimulates and increases 
our own production and export of manufactiu'ed goods. But 
is this really the case ? 

Here, in Table 104, we have most conclusive evidence of the 
great increase in our imports of manufactured goods, side by 
side with equally strong evidence of prolonged stagnation in 
exports of manufactm'ed goods during the greater part of the 
table. The opinion now quoted is evidently mistaken, and it 
is mistaken for the reason that it Is based upon a theoretic 
idea of what ought to be, in place of upon a careful observa- 
tion of recorded fact which is ; and when fact and theoiy 
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are in opposition, we ought to be guided by fact — not by 
theory. 


TABLE 104. — United Kingdom: Geneeal Impoets and Special Espoets 
OF Manufactueed Goods, also Ket Expoets, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Beccide. 

VALUE AND GROWTH. 


Decade. 

General Imports of 
Manufactured Goods. 

Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods.’ 

Net Exports 
of Manu- 
factured 
Goods. 

B-A. 

i 

Average 
Yearly 
Value 
(Table 48.) 

! A. 

Growth, 
beginning 
at 100. 

Average 
Yearly Value 
(Table 71.) 

B. 

r 

Growth, 
beginning 
at 100. 


Million £ 


Per cent 

' Million £. 

Pei cent 

Million £ 


1880—1889 

79-4^ 


100^ 


, 201 6) 


lOO'^ 


122-2^ 


1881—1890 

80-7 


102 


204-5 


101 


123-8 


1882—1891 

82*4 


104 


204-9 


101 

-xj 

122-5 


1883— 1892 

83-6 


105 


202-9 


101 


119-3 


1884—1893 

84-7 


107 


200-4 


99 

S 

115-7 


1885—1894 

86*0 

o 

w 

108 

'V 

w 

198-1 

o 

98 

'X3 

112-1 


1886—1895 

88-1 

2 

111 

(5 

198-7 


99 


110*6 

4) 

> 

1887—1896 

91*0 


115 

OT 

200-7 


99 


109-7 

O 

O 

1888—1897 

94-1 

§ 

119 

c 

201-0 

<3; 

100 


106-9 

Ph 

1889—1898 

96-6 


122 

£ 

200-1 


99 

cS 

103-5 

rl 

1890—1899 

99*7 

. g 

126 

g 

199-5 

Ph 

99 


99-8 

;P 

1891—1900 

103*5 

s 

130 

1 w 

198-9 


99 

' $ 

95-4 

1 ^ 

1892—1901 

107-3 


135 

nd 

199-2 

.“ti 

> 

99 


91*9 


1893—1902 

111-6 

c;! 

ill 

s 

202-0 


100 

'ce 

90-4 


1894—1903 

116-3 

0 

bX) 

146 

be 

206-4 

0 1 

102 

’’CJ 

90-1 

03 

be 

1895—1904 

120-8 

ri4 

152 


212-2 

Xs i 
oi ’ 

105 

u 

be 

91-4 


1896—1905 

125-4 


1581 

< 

219-3 

be 

109 


93*9 


1897—1906 

130-4 


164 


228 4 

a 

T-> 

113 

r-H 

o 

98-0 


1898—1907 

135-0 


170 


242-0 

in 

120 


107-0 


1899—1908 

138-2 


174 


251-2 


124 

c 

113 0 


1900—1909 

140-8 


177 


259-4 


128 


118-6' 


1901—1910 

143-6. 


18L 


270 8; 


134; 


127 2j 



' Exctadmg ships, not recorded until 1899. The average yearly value of exported 
ships was ! -6 milhon £ during 1899-1910. 


Hiis matter of imports and exports of manufactured goods 
is so important, that we must look at the results from more 
than one point of view. Look, for instance, at our net 
exports of manufactured goods in Table 104. These were 
122-2 million £ yearly during the first decade and 127-2 million 
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)TAG-EAM XXXIV.— See Table 104 United Kingdom: The Geowth 
OF Geneeal Impoets of Manufaotueed Goods, and of Special 
Expoets of Manufaotueed Goods, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages 
dv/nng ea.ch Decade 



Keep the base-line O in sight, 

Emmple.^'EQt every £100 of Manufactured Goods imported by us during 1SS0-1SS9 
we imported £181 during 1901-1910. 

For every £100 of Manufactured Goods exported by us during 1880-1889 we exported 
£134 during 1901-1910. During the greater part of the period 1880-1910, these exports 
were stagnant or declining. These results contradict doctrinaire political economy, which 
asserts that imports automatically stimulate and develop exports. 
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£ yearly during the last decade, which, moreover, includes 
all the recent years of booming export ti'ade. 

There was a large and nearly continuous fall in these net 
exports from the decade 1880-1889 to the decade 1894-1903. 
A rise then set in, but this short rise has been largely 
inadequate to make good the prolonged fall. 

As shown in Table 104, these net exports are the excess 
of our special exports over our general imports of manufactured 
goods. Of the latter, the large majority are for cqnsumption 
in the United Kingdom, and they directly- compete with our 
home production. The small minority of these general imports 
are subsequently exported by us under the head of re-exports, 
thus competing with our export trade in manufactured goods 
of our own production. Therefore, as was done in the first 
and second “Fiscal Blue Book,” it is necessary to put side by 
side our general imports and our special exports of manu- 
factured goods. In Table 105, we shall see our special imports 
side by side with our special exports of manufactured goods. 

'No one who looks at the last column of Table 104 can 
regard as satisfactory the large and prolonged decline in these 
net exports of manufactured goods, even when we take note 
of the recovery in recent periods. 

Kow look at Table 105, which compares our special imports 
with our special exports of manufactured goods. Here we 
throw out from general imports the goods that we subse- 
quently exported under the head of re-exports, and we have 
remaining our special imports of manufactured goods for 
consumption in the United Kingdom compared with our 
special exports of home-produced manufactured goods. 

The gist (rf Table 105 is in columns E and F—Net Special 
Exports. In column E, the value fell largely and • nearly 
continuously from the first decade up to 1893-1902 ; and the 

* Although these are called* hoiae-produeed manufactured goods, there 
is no doubt but that a considerable and probably an increasing part of these 
goods is made up of foreign manufactured or partly manufactured goods, 
exported by us under the head of British manufactures. 
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rise since the latter decade is but trivial compensation to our 
manufacturers and to our workmen for this large and prolonged 


TABLE 105. — United Kingdom : Special Imports and Special Exports 
OF Manufactured Goods, also Net Special Exports, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during eaYh Decade 


1 


Decade. 

> 

General 
Imports. 
(Table 104. 

A. , 


Million £ 

1880—1880 

79-4 


1881—1890 

80-7 


1882—1891 

82-4 


1883—1892 

83-6 


1884—1893 

84*7 


1885—1894 

86*0 

<D 

1886— 1895 

88*1 

fS 

1887— 1896 

91*0 

cc 

1888—1897 

94*1 

O 

ss 

1889—1898 

96*6 

a 

1890—1899 

99*7 


1891—1900 

103*5 

■ o 

V 

1892—1901 

107*3 

-2 

1893—1902 

111 6 

3 

1894—1903 

116*3 

o 

bs: 

1895—1904 

120*8 

3 

1896—1905 

125*4: 


1897—1906 

130*4 


1898-1907 

135*0, 


1899—1908 

138*2 


1900—1909 

140*8 


1901—1910 

143*6^ 



Re- 

Exports.’ 


Special 

Imports. 

(A-B.) 


B. 


C. 


Million £ 

1 Million £ 

14 0 


65 4^ 


14 2 

1 

66*5 


14 3 

i 

68*1 


14 4 


69 2 


14*3 


70*4 


14*2 


71*8 

1 CO 

14*2 


73*9 

5 

14*1 

2 

76*9 

CO 

E3 

14*1 


80*0 

O 

S 

14*2 


82*4 


14*3 

1 

85*4 

43 

14*6 

' 2 

88*9 

0 

15*1 

OJ 

cr 

i 92*2 

i 2 

15*4 

s 

1 96*2 

§ 

16*0 

c , 

100 3 

i o 

16 8 


104*0 


17*7 


107*7 

c. 

19 0 


111*41 


20*3 


114*71 


21*1 


117*1 : 


21*8 


119*0: 


22*7y 


120*9; 



Net Special Exports t 


wSpecial 

Exports, t Value. i Per 100 of , 
(Table 104.) (D - C. ) ' Population ' 


D. E. 


Million € 

Million £ 

201 6] 


136*2 > 


•204*5 


138 0 


204*9 


136 8 


202*9 

rrt 

133*7 


200*4 

OJ 

<v 

130 0 


198*1 

126 3 


198*7 

rG : 

124*8 

0) 

> 

200*7 

2 

123 8 

o 

201*0 


121 0 

o 

200*1 

2 

1177 


199*5 

sS i 

114*1 


198 9 


110*0 1 

! 

199*2 

•P j 

S : 

107 01 

2 

202*0 


105 8 


206 4 

§ 

106*1 

b£ 

212*2 1 

1 

108 2 


219*3' 

Sb 

111*6 

< 

228*4 i 

ci 

117*0 


242*0 1 

If} 

127*3 


251*2! 


134*1 


259 41 


140*4 


270-8J 


149 9, 



F 


£ 


380^^ 


381 


375 


364 


351 

Z 

338 

r' 

C 

331 

O 

o 

326 


315 


304 

2 

292 

1 ^ 

279! 

is 

269: 

i ^ 

264 


261 

!| 

264 


271 

pr. 

280 


301 

< 

315 


325 


345 



Partly estimated for the nine single years 1881-1889, for which the values arc not 
recorded, and have to be deduced from other values that are recorded. These nine 
partly estimated amounts are then incorporated with the known amounts for the other 
nineteen years, and the amounts for the whole thirty-one years are then shown as 
above, in yearly averages during each decade. The unavoidable partial-estimate for 
the nine years 1881-1889 probably differs but slightly from the actual amounts, especially 
in the above form of yearly averages during each decade. * 

1 Exclu^ng ships, valued at a yearly average of 7 ‘6 million £ during 1899-1910. 
t See Tables 104 and 107 for the Net Exports; that is to say. Special Exports less 
General Imports, The above *‘Net Special Exports” are Special Exports less Special 
Imports. 


fall; and when, in column F of Table 105, we look at the 
population test, we see a worse result than in column E, which 
takes no account of the increase in our population since 1880. 
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DIAGRAM XXXV. — See Tables 105 and 107. United Kingdom; 
SHOWING, PER 100 OF OUR POPULATION, THE XeT SPECIAL EXPOilTS OF 

Manufactured Goods, and the Net Exports of Manufactured 
Goods, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

f 11 Man^actured Goods, per 100 of our population, 

fell from iSao y^rly to £345 yearly. Net Exports of Manufactured Goods, per 100 of 
our population, fell from £341 yearly to £293 yearly. ^ 

These larp falls occurred despite the inclusion above of all the recent years of 
uStel'Ki^om^'"^ accoimt, in part, for the growth of Unemployment m the 
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The fall in net special exports was from £380 yearly per 
£100 of our population during 1880-1889 to £261 during 
1894-1903. The loss of wages and of employment caused by 
this large and prolonged fall must have been enormous, and 
that loss is but slightly made good by the rise since the decade 
1894-1903. Even this rise did not bring us up to the level 
of the first decade, 1880-1889. Bear in mind that this recent 
rise in column F of Table 105 is a rise from a rapidly falling- 
position. It is not a rise from a trade condition that, fvetiously 
to the rise, was in, accord with a healthy and normal trade 
progress. That is a most salient feature to note. 

Look now at Table 106. Here we sec the proportion of 
manufactured goods to all goods, for imports and for cxport.s 
respectively. 

Looking at general imports, we see that during the fir.-st 
decade our imports of manufactured goods were only £202 
per £1000 of all merchandise imported by us, and that during 
the last period of Table 106 these imports of manufactured 
goods had risen to £245 per £1000. This large increase is 
the more significant when we bear in mind that our imports 
of all merchandise have largely increased — see Tabic 41. 

As regards special imports, these rose from £197 per 
£1000 of all special imports to £239 per £1000; and these 
were manufactured imports for home consumption by us. 

Looking at exports in Table 106, we see that during the 
first decade om’ special exports of manufactured goods were 
no less than £875 per £1000 of all our special exports. There 
has been a continuous fall, until, during the last decade of 
Table 106, our special exports of manufactm-ed goods were 
only £797 per £1000 of all our special exports of merchandise. 

We could scarcely have three more clearly defined and 
more different courses of trade than are shown in Table 106. 
And we may reasonably ask ourselves the cj[uestion — Can the 
results in Table 106 be regarded as showing a satisfactory 
condition of our foreign commerce ? This continuous decrease 
in the proportion of manufactured goods exported relatively 
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to all exports inevitably means a corresponding decrease in 
British labour employed in making these manufactured goods ; 
and, on the other hand, the increase in the proportion of 

TABLE 106. — United Kingdom: Geneeal Impoets, Special Impoets, and 
Special Expoets of Manufactdeed Goods, 1880-1910 Tearhj 
Averages dvmig aieli Decade. 


PROPORTION OF MANUFACTURED GOODS TO ALL GOODS. 



Of every £1000 of 

Of every £1000 of 

Of every £1000 of 


General Imports of 

Special Imports of 

Special Exports of 


Merchandise, the 

Merchandise, the 

Merchandise,’^ the 

Decade 

proportion of 

proportion of 

proportion of 


General Imports of 

Special Imports of 

Special Exports of 


Manufactured Goods 

Manufactured Goods 

Manufactured Goods 


was t — 

was X— 

was § — 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1880— 1889 

202^ 


197^ 


875 ^ 


1881—1890 

205 


200 


876 


1882—1891 

207 


203 


869 


1883—1892 

209 


205 


866 


1884—1893 

213 


210 


863 


1885—1894 

216 


212 


860 


1886—1895 

218 


216 


858 


1887—1896 

220 


219 


856 


1888—1897 

223 


222 

A large 
and 

• neai'ly 

853 


1889— 1898 

1890— 1809 

224 

229 

A large 

223 

228 

850 

845 

A large 
and 

1891—1900 

232 

Rise 

231 

836 

continuous 

1892—1901 

236 


234 

continuous 

Rise 

829 

Fall 

1893—1902 

240 


238 

823 


1894—1903 

1 243 


241 


818 


1895—1904 

. 245 


242 


815 


1896—1905 

' 247 


243 


812 


1897—1906 

249 


244 


808 


1898—1907 

1 248 


243 


804, 


1899—1908 

1 248 


242 


799 


1900—1909 

1 247 


241 


796 


1901—1910 

' 245 

1 


239^ 

t 


797^ 



■*’ Excluding ships. 

i These are General Imports of Manufactured Goods per £1000 of General Imports. 

These are Special Imports of Manufactured Goods per £1000 of Special Imports. 

§ These are Special Exports of Manufactured Goods per £1000 of Special Exports. 


manufactured goods relatively to all goods imported by us 
means a corresponding increase in foreign labom’ employed in 
making these imported manufactured goods, 

We will now apply the useful test of population to our 
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DIAGEAM XXXVI — See Table 106. United Kingdom : showing, fob 
General Imports of all Kinds, and for Special Exports of all 
Kinds, the Proportion of Manufactured Goods in each Group, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each DecaAe. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Example ^ — During tiie first decade each £1000 of our special exports of all 
contained £875 of Special Exports of Manufactured Goods. There was a fall to £797 
per £1000. 

During the first decade each £1000 of our general import.s of all kinds contained 
£202 of General Imports of Manufactured Goods. T^iere was a rise to £245 per £1000. 

Thus our exports have decreased in Bntish-Labour-Employing Quality, and our 
imports have increased in Foreign-Labour-Employing Quality. 
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general imports and special exports of manufactured goods — 
we want to look all round tlie facts. 

Table 107 shows the results of this population test, and 
we see that our imports of manufactm'ed goods largely and 


TABLE 107. — United Kingdom: General Imports, Special Imports, 
AND Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, also Net 
Exports, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 

POPULATION TEST, AND THE PERCENTAGE OF IMPORTED 
MANUFACTURED GOODS TO EXPORTED MANUFACTURED GOODS. 



Manufactured Goods per 100 of our 
Population. 

To every 
£100 of 
Exported 
Manufactured 
Goods, B, 

Decade. 

General 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports."* 

Net Exports. 
B-A.t 

Special 

Imports. 

the Imported 
Manufactured 
Goods, A, 
were as 
follow — 


A. 

B. 

c. 


D. 

E. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 
j 1891—1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

€ 

221^ 

223 

226 

227 

228 

230 S 
234 2 
239 g 
245 g 
249 .3 
255 "S 
262 (§ 
269 

278 “S 
286 go 
295 rt 
303 Z 
312 
• 320 

824 

-327 

330 

£ 

562A 

565 

562 ^ 
552 S 
541 3 
530 ^ 
527 % 
527 S 
524 2 

517 

510 1 
504 f S 
500 .-r 
oOn g 
508 ..e 

518 

630 g 
647 -3 

573 a, 

689 

603 

623^ 

£ 

341^ 

342 

336 

325 

313 

300 

293 

288 

279 

268 

255 

242 

231 

224 

222 

223 

227 

235 

253 

265 

276 

293 

V 

o 

o 

s 

0) 

g 

o 

be 

< 

€ 

182' 

184 

187 

188 

190 

192 S 
196 

202 § 
208 § 
212 .S 
218 I'S 
226 1“ 
231 !'B 
240 

247 M 
254 J 
261 <1 
267 

272 

275 

276 

278 

Per cent, 

39^ 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 « 

48 1 

52 ^ 

54 ^ 

55 

56 

57 

57 

57 

56 

55 

54 

53j 


* Excluding ships, whose value was a yearly average of 7 '6 million & during 1899-1 910. 
t See Table 105, column P, for the Net Special Exports; that is to say. Special 
Exports less Special Imports. 

X Note that during 1890-1899 our imports of manufactured goods first reached 50 per 
cent, of our exports of manufactured goods> and that the proportion of imports to exports 
of these goods has subsequently increased. " 
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diagram XXXVII.— See Table 107 . United Kingdom- showing, 
PER 100 OF OUR Population, General Imports of Manufactured 
Goods, Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, Net Exports 
OF Manufactured Goods, 1880 - 1910 . Teady Averages during each 
Decade. 
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continuously increased relatively to our population- — they 
increased much faster than our population increased. 

But our exports of manufactured goods entirely failed to 
keep pace with the growth of populaiion throughout nearly 
the whole of the table. During the first decade of Table 107, 
we exported yearly £562 of manufactured goods made by 
our people,* per 100 of our population, and this figure had 
fallen to £500 during 1892-1901. During the last decade, we 
exported yearly £623 of manufactured goods made by our 
people, per 100 of our population. Here, again, the short 
rise but slightly compensates for the prolonged fall. As our 
own population make these exported goods, getting a con- 
siderable part of their daily employment and wages by the 
making of them, can we justly believe that the above-stated 
conditions of our trade in manufactured goods are beneficial to 
our population 1 Moreover, as already stated, a considerable 
and probably increasing proportion of these so-called home- 
made goods really consists of foreign manufactured goods 
exported by us under the name of British manufactured 
goods. 

Look at our net exports of manufactured goods in Table 
107, per 100 of our population. These fell from £341 during 
1880-1889 to £222 in 1894-1903, and the partial recovery 
since the latter decade to £293 has not put into the pockets 
of our workmen the wages they lost during the prolonged 
fall here seen. 

And this question may rightly concera us, apart from the 
further consideration that the large increase in our general 
imports of manufactured goods also handicaps employment 
on goods manufactured for consumption in our home market, 
in addition to the re-export part of these general imports 
competing with our special exports of manufactured goods. 
We have to bear in mind that the classification of manu- 
factured goods now being 'dealt with is an identical classifica- 
tion for both imports and exports: in other words, the 

^ See Note^n p. 20^. 
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imports are articles that compete with our own manufactures, 
and, as a necessary corollary, with the employment of our own 
population. 

When we look at special imports of manufactured goods 
per 100 of our population, in Table 107, we again see a large 
and continuous rise. These goods, imported for consumption 
in the United Kingdom, have, like the general imports, 
increased much more than our population has increased, 
and this increase has been accompanied by a lai-ge fall in 
our special exports of manufactured goods per 100 of our 
population, throughout the larger part of the period. 

Table 107 contains another useful comparison between our 
imports and exports of manufactured goods of the same class : 
it shows the relation between our imports of manufactured 
goods and our exports of manufactured goods. 

During the first decade of Table 107, our general imports 
of these goods were only £39 per £100 of our special exports 
of manufactured goods; but there has been a large increase 
in this percentage, resulting in the importation by us diuing 
1901-1910 of no less than £58 of manufactured goods for 
every £100 of our special exports of manufactured goods. 

Tables 104-107 show beyond a doubt that a most important 
change has occurred since 1880 in our tx'ade in manufactured 
goods. Oiu imports of these goods have largely increased, 
while our exports of the same class of goods have in no way 
been maintained — whether we look at the actual values, or at 
the values relatively to our population, which is the soimder 
way of looking at our exports of manufactured goods, or at 
the net exports. And in a later chapter w’-e shall see a serious 
decline in the Quantity of our manufactured exports. Here 
we are looking at their Value. See Chapter I., dable 38, 
where the progress in Unemployment is compared with the 
progress in our exports of manufactured goods. 

An important feature of our special exports of manu- 
factured goods which is commonly overlooked is that a con- 
siderable part of their recorded value consists of the imported 
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raw material of which these British manufactured goods are 
made. For example, in 1903 those exports were *235 million £, 
and in 1904 they were 244 million £, an increase of 9 millions. 
In the same year, 1904, our British exports of Cotton Manu- 
factures increased by 10 millions, and this increase was the 
cause of the rise of 9 millions in our total special exports 
{other and small rises and falls made up the difference) ; but 
this rise in cotton exports was caused by a rise in the price of 
I’aw cotton. In 1904 we paid over 10 million £ more than in 
1903 for our imported raw cotton, and the quantity of raw 
cotton imported rose only from 14 million cwts. to 15 million 
ewts. Thus by no means all of our special exports of 
Manufactured Goods are British-labom’- employing exports; 
and it is necessary to examine Quantity and Quality as 
well as Value. See Chapter XIV. 

A matter of much importance is the destination of our 
Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, as regards Foreign 
Countries and British Colonies respectively. Unfortunately, 
the official returns do not state how our total Special Exports 
of Manufactured Goods are thus distinguished, except for 
quite recent years — that is to say, from 1899 onwards. The 
last year now available, as regards this distinction, being 1909. 
This gives only a short cohtinuous period of eleven years, which 
is of course far too scanty to admit of the method of this 
book being applied to these few years. But one useful result 
may be repeated from Table 73, relating to 1899-1909. Here 
it is ; — 

United Kingdom: Special Expoets oe Manufaotueed Goods,! 


1899-1909. Yearly Average during these 

eleven Years. 


Million £,. 

PerilOGO of Total. 

To Foreign Countries . 

. 162*8 . 

£ 

621 

To British Colonies 

99*5 . 

379 

Total 

. 26^3 . 

. 1000 

t Including ships in all the years. 



* Quality of oui- Manufactured Exports relates to the matter of much or 
little British labour being put into these' goods. 
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This means that, during these eleven years, of every £1000 
of our Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, £621 went to 
Foreign Countries and £379 went to British Colonies and 
Possessions ; or, in other words, for every £100 of our Special 
Exports of Manufactured Goods sent to Foreign Countries, 
£61 were sent to British Colonies and Possessions. This 
result is valuable, because it shows the great importance to us 
of our Colonial Markets for the sale of our Manufactured 
Goods. 

Another thing .that students of British Commerce would 
be glad to know is, what, if any, alteration has occurred since 
the year 1880 in the proportions of our Special Exports of 
Manufactured Goods sent to Foreign Countries and to British 
Colonies respectively. The official information in this matter 
is very scanty. On p. 331 of the second “Fiscal Blue Book” 
(Cd. 2337) are a few facts relating to isolated years, from which 
have been prepared the following results, which may be 
compared with those just shown relating to 1899-1909 ; — 

United Kingdom: Special Expoets of Manufactueed Goods in 1880 , 
IN 1890 , IN 1900 . Excluding shij)s. 

1880. 1890. 1900. 

Million £. Million £ Million £. 

To Foreign Countries . 129 3 ' 147*5 139'1 

To British Colonies , 67*6 78*3 8T1 

Total . 19^*9 225_8 220*2 

and ascertaining the proportions, the results are 

Per ATOOO of Total. 

1880. 1890. 1900. 

£ £ 

To Foreign Countries . 657 653 632 

To British Colonies . 343 347 • 368 

Total . low ^ ^ 

But the above isolated records are not sufficient. The 
falling off in the proportion of our Manufactured Goods sent to 
Foreign Countries, from £657 per £1000 to £632 per £1000, 
and the simultaneous increasedn the proportion sent to British 
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Colonies, from £343 per £1000 to £368 per £1000, may 
possibly be merely an accidental characteristic of the three 
isolated years 1880, 1890, 1900, selected by the Board of 
Trade. We want to know these results for every year from 
1880 onwards, in oi’der that the course of trade in this most 
important direction may be made clearly to show itself. We 
want to know for each year, beginning with the year 1880, 
our trade in Manufactured Goods (Class III. of the Board of 
Trade Returns) shown for General Imports, Special Exports, 
Re-Exports. Also, these Returns should state the facts 
separately for each foreign country and for each British 
colony. See Appendix C, Table 253. 

If any reader of this book is able to induce the Board of 
Trade to prepare and publish such a return, a full analysis 
of it would yield most valuable information. The latter cannot 
be obtained from the trade returns as at present published. 
It is, by the way, a curious anomaly that it should be the 
heavy task of a mere private citizen such as the author of 
this book to elucidate trade tendencies of much importance 
from the oflScial records. It would seem only right that a 
State Department costing approximately £320,000 per year, 
should as a part of its duty make clear to the citizens of this 
country the real meaning and the necessary guidance which 
can be obtained only when crude statistics are used as the 
raw material by which trade tendencies are made to disclose 
themselves. Moreover, such guidance would come from a 
State Department with much more effective force than can 
possibly attach to the effort of a private citizen. 

There is one more test that must be applied to our Special 
Exports of Manufactured Goods. What alteration, if any, has 
occurred during 1880-1910 in the power of these exports to 
pay their share of our Special Imports of Merchandise ? This 
is an important question, because Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods are our Biggest paying-item, upon which we 
rely largely to pay for our vast imports for consumption in the 
XTnited lOngdom (Special Imports). 
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The answer to this question is given in Table 108, column 
E ; and a striking result discloses itself. 

TABLE 108. — United Kingdom : The Paying-Power Test of our Special 
Exports op Manufactured Goods, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages 
during each Decade 


Decade. ^ 

All Special 
Imports 
(Table 41.) 

m 

A. 

All Special Exports.* 

Paying-Power i 
Test. Value 
of B per £1000 : 
of A. 1 

E. 

Manufactured 
Goods. 
(Table 104 ) 

B. 

Other Special 
Exports. 
Coal, Raw 
Materials, 
etc. 

C. 

Total. 
(Table 54 ) 

D. 


Million £ 


MiUion £. 

Million £ 

Million £. 

£ 


1880—1889 

33M^ 


201-6 


28-6) 


230*2 


609 \ 

1 

1881—1890 

332 0 


204-5 


29 8 


234-3 


616 

i 

1882—1891 

335 9 


204-9 


30-7 


235 6 


610 

j 

1883—1892 

337-1 


202-9 


31-3 


234*2 


602 

44 

a 

1884—1893 

335-5 


200*4 

'"0 

31-6 


232-0 


597 

^ ! 

1885—1894 

337'9 


198-1 

V 

32-3 

cr 

230-4 

p:i 

586 

a; 1 

1886—1895 

342*3 


198-7 


32-9 

p:i 

231-6 

a 

581 

o 

1887—1896 

351-5 


200-7 


33-7 

g 

234 4 

b 

571 


1888—1897 

360-4 


201-0 


34-6 

o 

235*6 


558 

Z) 

1889—1898 

369-0 


200-1 

in 

35-4 

.3 

235-5 

w 

542 


1890—1899 

374-9 

V- V 

199-5 


36-6 


236-1 

c 

532 

= 3 

1891—1900 

385-2 

bfj 

198-9 


39-1 

o 

238-0 


516 


1892—1901 

393-3 

rt 

199-2 

-p 

41-2 

3 

240.4 

r. 

506 


1893—1902 

403-7 


202*0 


43 4 

'vi 

245 4 


500 


1894—1903 

416-3 


206-4 

o 

45*9 


252 3 


496 

fa 

; 1895—1904 

429-4 


212*2 


48-1 


260 3 

4- 

494 


i 1896—1905 

442-3 


219-3 

Sc 

50-8 

< 

270 1 

M 

496 

pjj 1 

1 1897—1906 

456-1 


228-4 

oj 

4-1 

54-4 


282-8 


500 

i i 

1 1898—1907 

472-4 


242*0 

Xfl 

59-0 


301-0 


512 

< 1 

! 1899—1908 

482-8 


251*2 


63-1 


314-3 


520 

1 

; 1900—1909 

. 494-2 


259-4 ' 


66-6 


326-0 


525 


i 1901—1910 

( 

i 

505-6 


270 8, 

} 

69-1 


339-9 


536 



’ E-xcluding ships. 


During the first decade our special exports of manufactured 
goods paid for £609 per £1000 of our special imports of all 
sorts, rising to £616 per £1000 in 1881-1890. A large and 
continuous fall then set in, as regards the pajung-power of 
our special exports of manufactured goods, which in 1895- 
1904 had (h-opped to £494 per £1000. And the partial 
recovery to £536 at the end of Table 108, column E, caused 
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DIAG-EAM XXXVIII. — See Table 108. United Kingdom': showing 
HOW MUCH, PER £1000 OF OUR SPECIAL IMPORTS OF ALL KiNDS, WAS 
Paid foe by oue Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, 
1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade 



\Keep the base-lme 0 in sight. 

Special Exports of Manufaetured Goods paid for 
our Special Imljorts of all kinds; during the last decade, for £536 per 
±1000. The increased sales in recent years have largely failed to restore the former 

paying-power to our exports of ManifS^ctured Goods. 
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by the recent boom in our special exports of manufactured 
goods, is, as we see, wholly inadequate to restore to this 
important part of our export trade its power to pay its share 
of our imports of all kinds consumed in the United Kingdom. 
If such a result as this can occur, as it has occurred, despite the 
recent years of increased trade, what will be the result when 
the recent boom gives place to slackness in commerce ? There 
is not a shadow of a doubt that our special export trade in 
manufactured goods, herein tested by many different and 
broadly based sound methods, has lost much of its former 
value to us, both economically and commercially. 

Although the important matter of the destination of our 
special exports of manufactured goods does not, as already 
stated, admit of full investigation owing to lack of officially 
recorded data, yet some data do exist by means of which 
it is possible to throw some light upon the destination of 
these exports. 

Some data published in Cd. 4954, page 76, have been 
made the basis of Tables 109-110, which show the destination 
of our special exports of manufactured goods to : — 

I. The Principal Protected Foreign Countries. • 

II. All Other Destinations, including British Colonies. 

Looking at Table 109, at once we see the inferiority 
of the method of stating facts by isolated years to the method 
of ascertaining trade tendencies by the use of yearly averages 
for each successive decade, which is the feature of this book. 
However, we can gather some information from these isolated 
facts, as some changes are notably shown in successive years. 

Taking first the actual values in Table 109; we are able 
to see that throughout 1880-1910, our special exports of 
manufactured goods to the Principal Protected Foreign 
Countries have been declining or stagnant. They were 81-9 
million £ in 1880, and 85-2 million £ on the average of the 
decade 1901-1910, although this decade includes a run of 
record years of our foreign" commerce. Moreover, between 
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TABLE 109 — United Kingdom: Special Exports op Manufactured 
Goods, distinguishing Exports to the Principal Pisotected 
Foreign Countries, 1880-1910 


Year 

To Pnneipal 
Protected Foieicn 
Countiie-? 

(a) 

To All Other 

1 Destinations, 

1 including British 

' Oolouifs 

1 (/>) 

1 

1 

To All 

{ Destinations 

1 (^) 


Million £ 

! Million £ 

' Million £ 

1880 

81 9 

1 115*0 

1 196 9 

1885 

71 2 

114 9 

' 186*1 

1890 

86 6 

1 138-8 

1 225*4 

1895 

74 7 

117-3 

192 0 

1900 

79-9 i 

139*9 

5i9 8 

1905 

SO'l 

183*5 r 

263*6 

; 1910 

106 1 1 

228 1 

331*2 

1901 

67-0 i 

147 1 

1 214*1 

1902 

70 9 1 

150*1 

221*0 

1903 

72 7 1 

157 1 

229*8 

1904 

71 8 i 

167*1 

: 238*9 

1905 

80*1 i 

i 183*5 

! 263*6 

1906 

' 93*5 

1 203*4 ' 

1 296*9 

1907 

107*6 

224*4 

832 0 

1908 

89*6 

196 8 i 

; 286*4 

1909 

92*5 

198 7 i 

1 291*2 

1910 

106*1 1 

1 

228*1 

1 334 2 

1901—1910 

85-2 

185 6 i 

1 

^ 270*8 

1 


Percentage Proportion of Special Exports of Manufactored Goods 
TO All De5tin\ttons 



Per cent 

Pei cent. 

Per cent. 

1880 

41 6 

58*4 

100 

1885 

38*3 

61-7 

100 1 

1890 

38*6 

61*5 

100 

1895 

38*9 

61*1 

100 

1900 

36*3 • 

63*7 

100 1 

1905 

30*4 

69*6 

100 i 

1910 

31*8 

68 2 

100 1 

1901 

31*3 

68-7 

100 

1902 

32*1 

67*9 

100 

1903 

31*6 

68*4 , 

100 ! 

1904 

30 1 1 

69*9 

100 

1905 

30*4 1 

69*6 ! 

100 

1906 

31 5 j 

68*6 

100 ; 

1907 

32 4 ' 

67*6 “ 

100 

1908 

i 3i 3 1 

68*7 j 

100 t 

1909 

31*8 1 

68 2 

100 ' 

1910 

I 31 8 

68*2 ' 

} 

100 1 

1901—1910* 

31*5 

68*5 j 

100 1 


Excluding i>hlps. 


Note.—Th^s Table is based upon Cd. 4954, page 76 ; Cd. 5296, pages 96, 97, 179 ; 43-xi, 
page 5, for the year 1910. This Board of Trade classification of the Principal Protected 
Foreign Countries includes Russia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spam, Portugal, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland,^ United States. 

The distribution of the recorded total of exports for the two single years 1909 and 1910 
has been computed upon the basis of the recorded totals for 1909 and 1910, by means of 
assuming the percentage proportion of 81*8 for the Protected Group, basing the latter 
proportion upon the average of preceding years, and this 31*8 is probably too high. 

possible to show the facts in decaldes for all years as in the other tables of 
this book, as the Board of Trade has not recorded all years in the published returns. 
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1880 and the decade 1901-1910 there were actual falls in 
these exports. 

Looking at column (b) of Table 109, we see progress in 
our exports of manufactured goods to the group All Other 
Destinations, including British Colonies. It is this group of 
buyers from us that has been responsible for the rise seen in 
column (c) of Table 109. 

It is not satisfactory that during 1880-1910 our special 
exports of manufactured goods to the group in column {a), 
namely, Eussia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, France, Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, United States, 
should have been stagnant or declining. This group has 
been selected by the Board of Trade as representing the 
Principal Protected Foreign Countries. And this result dis- 
closed in Table 109 points directly to the conclusion that our 
present system of foreign commerce renders us quite unable 
to fight successfully against the high tariffs of foreign nations. 

Look at the lower part of Table 109. Here we see the 
percentage proportion of our exports to each destination. 
In 1880, £41 '6 per £100 of our special exports of manu- 
factured goods went to the group Principal Protected Foreign 
Countries. During the decade 1901-1910 this percentage had 
fallen to only £31 '5 per £100. 

These data, incomplete as they are, certainly show that 
our power to sell our manufactured goods in foreign countries 
working by a tariff against oiir manufactured goods, has been 
notably diminishing during 1880-1910. 

In Table 110 further tests are applied to the data 
contained in Table 109 : the population test, and the 
paying-power for imports test. 

Look at the population test in Table 110. In 1880, we 
sent to the group of Principal Protected foreign countries 
£237, per 100 of our populat%)n, of our special exports of 
manufactured goods. During 1901'1910, this amount had 
fallen to £196, despite all the recent years of booming 
foreign trade. 
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When we look at the lower part of Table 110, and 
examine the paying-power test, we see that in the year 1880 
our special exports of manufactured goods that were sold to 


TABLE 110— United Kingdom. Special Expoets of Manufactueed 
Goods, distinguishing Expoets to the Peincipal Peotected 
Foeeign Countpjes, 1880-1910 

POPULATION TEST. 

PAYING-POWER FOR IMPORTS TEST. 



Special Exports of Manufactured Goods " jifer 100 of 

the Population of the United Kingdom. j 

Year. 

To Principal 
Protected Foreign 
Countries 

To All Other 
Destinations, 
including British 
Colonies, 

To All 
Destinations. 


£ 

£ 

1 

1880 

237 

332 

569 

1885 

198 

319 

517 ! 

1890 

231 

371 

602 ; 

1895 

190 

299 

489 ; 

1900 

194 

340 

534 

1905 

185 

425 

010 

1910 

233 

502 

735 

1901—1910 

196 

427 

623 

1 

Paying-Power Test Value of our Special Exports of Manufactured I 

Goods per £1000 of 

OUR Special Imports of all Kinds from all Sources. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

1880 

235 

331 

566 

1885 

228 

367 

595 

1890 

243 

390 

633 

1895 

209 

329 

538 

1900 

174 

304 

478 

1905 

164 

377 

541 

1910 

185 

397 

582 

1901—1910 

169 

367 

536 


* Excluding Ships. 


These results can not be shown in Decades. See Note to Table 109. 


the Principal Protected Foreign Countries paid for £235 per 
£1000 of our special imports of all kinds from ail sources. 
But during the decade 1901-1910 these exports paid for only 
£169 per £1000 of our special imports. 

Whatever be the test we apply to these data, it becomes 
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obvious that during 1880-1910 our power to sell our manu- 
factured goods in foreign countries that work by a more or 
less high Tariff upon their imports, has greatly decreased. 

This result is not only fully evidenced by the facts in 
Tables 109 and 110, but also it is fully to be expected. 
Because by our present trade policy we give to each and all 
of these foreign countries all they want — we give it for 
nothing. These countries desire a free, untaxed access to the 
home market of the United Kingdom. We give it to them, 
although £his access is a valuable business asset if used 
properly by us. A thing greatly desired by sellers of 
merchandise, is a thing that sellers of merchandise are 
willing and able to pay for. Our gift of a free or open 
market to foreign sellers of merchandise, is an altruistic 
procedure which costs us dearly in hard cash and in loss of 
wages and employment for our population. If, on the other 
hand, we had the business acumen to act upon the teaching of 
Tables 109 and 110, we should at once reform the existing 
tariff of the United Kingdom, by which reform our imports of 
foreign merchandise would be taxed when they enter our ports. 
By this change, and only by this change, shall we be able to stop 
this decline in our sales of manufactured goods to the Principal 
Protected Foreign Countries. The adoption of Tariff Reform 
would give to us the bargaining power we now lack. This 
bargaining power — we possessing the commercial asset of a 
home market greatly desired as a selling-place by foreign sellers 
of merchandise — would enable us to compel foreign countries less 
heavily to tax our goods when they enter foreign countries. 

Unless we do make this change, we shall certainly see a 
continuance in future of the unsatisfactory conditions shown 
in Tables 109 and 110. 

The Abstract Table 111 relates to our net exports of 
‘ manufactured goods, ^ and the principal result is shown in the 
last column of Table 111. 

^ These are Special Exports of Manufactured Goods less General Imports 
of Manufactured Goods. 
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Looking at Table 111, and taking first the decades of 
maximum loss of trade, namely, 1882-1891 as compared with 

TABLE 111 — Absteact feom Table 104— United Kingdom- Ket 
Expoets of Manufactueed Goods, 1880-1910 


j 

1 

' Decades Compared 

i 

1 

Yearly 
Averages 
during each 
Decade. 
(Table 104.) 

Average Yearly 
Increase or Decicase 
during the later of 
the two compared 
Decades. 

, Total Increase or 
i DccreahC duiing the 
later of the two 
. compared Decades 

i 1880—1889 and 

1890—1899 

Million £ 
122-2'l 
99-8J 

Million £ 

22 4 — A Decrease 

1 ^filhon £ 

1 224 — A Decrease 

1 1881—1890 and 

1891—1900 

123 8) 

95-4 / 

28 4 — A Decrease 

284^ — -A Decrease 

1882—1891 and 
1892—1901 

122-5 1 
91-9/ 

30*6 — A Decrease 

306 — A Decrease i 

1 

1883—1892 and 
1893—1902 

119-3t 

90-4J 

28*9 — A Decrease 

289 — A Decrease i 

t 

1 

1884—1893 and 
1894—1903 

115*7 \ 

90*1 j 

25-6 — A Decrease 

i 

256 — A Decrease | 

1885—1894 and 
1895—1904 

112-1) 

91*4/ 

20*7 — A Decrease 

207 — A Decrease i 

1836 — 1895 and 
1896—1905 

110*61 

93*9 j 

16*7 — A Decrease 

167 — A Decrease 

1887—1896 and 
1897—1906 

109*71 

98-0 j 

13 *7 — A Decrease 

117 — A Decrease 

1888—1897 and 
: 1898—1907 

106*91 

107-0j 

0*1 — An Increase 

1 — An increase 

1889—1898 and 
1899—1908 

103-5) 

113*0/ 

9*5— An Increase 

95 — An Increase j 

1890—1899 and 
1900— 19Q9 

99*8) 

118 6/ 

18*8 — An Increase 

i 

188 — An Increase | 

1 

1891—1900 and 
1901—1910 j 

95*4) 

127*2 j 

31*8 — An Increase 

318 — An Increase j 

J 


1892-1901, we see that during the latter decade there was a 
fall of 306 million £ in our net exports of manufactured goods. 
Taking now the decades of minimum loss of trade, namely. 
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1887-1896 and 1897-1906, we see that during 1897-1906 
there was a fall of 117 naillion £ in our net exports of 
manufactured goods. The increase during the recent decades 
of Table 111 is due to the boom years of foreign commerce. 
But this increase does in no way adequately make good the 
large decreases shown during the greater part of Table 111. 
They are merely increases from a condition of weak trade, 
they are not increases from a condition of normally progressive 
trade. 

If no remits had been disclosed in this chapter with regard 
to our trade in manufactured goods, other than those in 
Abstract Table 111, these results alone would suffice to warn 
any careful student of British commerce that the condition of 
our trade in manufactured goods has for many years been 
detrimental to the welfare of this country and of its 
industrial workers. And when these results are supported 
by the many other tests herein shown, it is almost inconceivable 
that any man can shut his eyes upon what is the actual 
condition of this most important part of our foreign commerce, 
and be content to delude himself with the casual quotation of 
mere crude statistics for this or that year of trade. 

In this chapter we have studied the full course of trade ; 
we have seen trade movements, trade* tendencies, over a long 
and continuous period. And the knowledge to be gained 
as to the condition of British commerce by this full method 
of studying it is incomparably more valid than the scanty 
information to be got by the methods in common use, which, 
moreover, do not show the bearing of our foreign commerce 
upon our internal industrial conditions. Upon this matter, 
see Chapter I. 

We may now compare the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and the United States, as regards trade in manufactured 
goods. In Chapter I. there was quoted the opinion of a 
prominent politician to the effect that, as the United Kingdom 
exports a much greater volume of manufactured goods than 
is exported by the United .States, therefore the United 
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TABLE 111a. — The Ukited Kingdom, Geemany, and the United 
States: showing Imports oe Mandfactueed Goods and Total 
Imports, 1880-1910 Yearly Aver lujes dui'ing each QuingiwainimiiA 


Quin- 

quennium. 

! Impo 

I 

! 

1 United 
Kingdom 

1 (General 
Imports) 

i 

rts of Man' 

Germany 

(Special 

Imports). 

iifactured Goods 

j United States (General 
j Imports) t 

Total Imports. 

U nited 
Kingdom 
(General 
Imports) 

Germany 
(Special 
Imports ) 

United 

States 

(General 

Imports) 

Manufactured 
Goods foi 
use in 

Manufactures 

Manufactured 
Goods ready 
foi 

Consumption 


1 

} Million £. 

Million £. 

Million £ 

i 

1 Million £ 

Million £ 

Mdlion £ 

Million £ 

1880—1884 

76-6 

43-2 


1 

408 

154 

142 

1881—1885 

77-0 

43*8 



400 

156 

139 

1882—1886 

77-6 

44-0 


j 

390 

155 

138 

1883—1887 

77 8 

43-6 


1 

380 

155 

137 

1884—1888 

79 4 

43-2 


1 

372 

155 

137 

1885—1889 

82*2 

43-9 


1 

380 

163 

140 

1886— 1890 

84-6 

45-4 



390 

175 

149 

1SS7— 1891 

87-2 

45-9 



407 

187 

158 

1888— 1892 

1 89*6 

46 1 

... 


419 

196 

163 

1889— 1893 

90*0 

46-4 



423 

203 

169 

1890—1894 

90-0 

44-8 



419 

202 

166 

1891—1895 

91-6 

44-2 



418 

202 

163 

1892— 1896 . 

94 8 

45 6 



419 

203 

1 161 

1893—1897 1 

98-6 

45 6 



425 

210 

158 

1894—1898 

103 2 

46-8 


. . . 

438 

221 

148 

1895—1899 

109-4 

50 0 



453 

237 

149 

1896—1900 

115-4 

52-7 


. 

474 

253 

154 

1897—1901 

119*8 

54-0* 

21 6 

39 5 

490 

1 264 i 

156 

1898—1902 

124 6 

55-3 

24-1 

39 9 

506 

274 1 

162 

1899—1903 

129 4 

57-2 

28 9 

44-3 

520 

283 

179 

1900—1904 

132 2 

58-0 

31 8 

47-8 

533 

292 ! 

191 

1901—1905 

135-4 

59-2 

S3-7 

49 9 

512 

305 1 

202 

1902— 1906 

141-0 

61-6 

37 4 

54 1 

559 

332 

219 

1903—1907 

145-4 

64-4 

42 8 

59-7 

583 

363 

241 

1904—1908 

146-8 

64-8 

42*8 

62-8 

593 

379 

248 

1905—1909 

149 2 

65*4 

45*3 

64 7 

607 

401 

261 

1906—1910 

151-8 

70-2 

49-7 

1 

69-7 

630 

416 

280 - 


* These facts iiave to be shovp'n for each Quinquennium in place of tor each Decade, 
because the facts for the United States cover a period too short to admit of treatment by 
Decades. 

t The facts cannot be stated before the year 1897. 

The German figures have been converted into £ at the rate of 20 marks equal £1 
throughout. In recent years, 20*339 marks equal £ 1 , The rate of conversion for the 
United States is 4*S dollars equal £1. 
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Kingdom is as regards its general industrial condition moi'e 
prosperous than the United States. The fallacy of such an 
opinion is plainly exposed in Chapter I., where we see ample 
evidences of the vastly greater expansion of general industries 
in the United States than in the United Kingdom, both 
actually and also relatively to population. 

But as the above-mentioned fallacy is not uncommon, it 
may be well here to bear in mind that Chapter I. contains a 
full exposure of this fallacy, namely, the fallacy that exports 
of manufactured goods necessarily denote prosperity or non- 
prosperity of a country’s internal trade and industries. 

In Table 111a, in the columns headed “Imports of 
Manufactured Goods,” we at once notice the predominance of 
the United Kingdom. During the last period in the table 
our imports of manufactured goods were 151 '8 million £ 
yearly, Germany’s imports were 70'2 million £ yearly, and 
the United States’ imports of manufactured goods were 119 ’4 
million £ yearly. The latter amount is made up of manu- 
factured goods “for use in manufactures,” 49'7 million £; and 
manufactured goods “ready for consumption,” 697 million £. 

Thus it is clear that the United Kingdom’s imports of 
manufactured goods are of much greater amount than 
Germany’s, and considerably greater than the imports of the 
United States. The large increase in the latter during a 
relatively short period should be noted. 

In Table Ills we have the results relating to exports of 
manufactured goods. 

During the last period of the table the value of the United 
Kingdom’s exports of manufactured goods was 808 million £ 
yearly ; Germany’s result was 223 million £ pearly. The 
total for the United States was 51 '4 plus 99 ’0 = 150 ‘4 million 
£ yearly. Here also the United Kingdom has a large lead over 
Germany and over the United States. Looking at the “ Total 
Exports ” columns of 111b, we see that in five of the more recent 
periods the special exports of the United States exceeded 
the special exports of the United Kingdom, despite the large 
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^^AGEAjVI XXXIX. See Table 111b. Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each 
Qmnquennmm. 
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lead held by the United Kingdom in the first period, 1880-1884:. 
This is a useful comment by recorded fact upon the economic 


TABLE 111b. — The United Kingdom, Germany, the United States 
SHOWING Exports op MANnEACT0EED Goods and Total Exports, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Quinqitennium. 


Quin- 

quennium. 

Exports of Manufactured Goods. 

Total Exports. 

United 

Kingdom”^ 

(Special 

Exports). 

Geimany 

(Special 

♦Exports) 

United Sta 
Expc 

'■a w 

=*<2 /I ^ 

o m o 

g O g 

sa § 

s a 

Manufactured 

Goods ready * ^ 

foi g 

Consumption p] 

United 

Kingdom'*'' 

(Special 

Eximits) 

Germany 

(Special 

Exports) 

United 

States 

(Special 

Exports) 


Million £ 

Million £ 

^Million £ 

Million £ 

MiUion £ 

Million £ 

Million £. 

1880—1884 

206-4 

92 8 


... 

234 

155 

165 

1881—1885 

204-2 

94-1 



232 

155 

161 

1882—1886 

200-0 

96-0 



228 

155 

152 

1883—1887 

196-2 

97-7 

• • « 


224 

155 

151 

1884—1888 

194-6 

98-8 



223 

154 

146 

1885—1889 

196-8 

99-6 



226 

154 

146 

1886—1890 

204-8 

103-2 



236 

158 

151 

1887— 1891 

209-8 

104-2 

• . • 

. . . 

243 

160 

160 

1888—1892 

209-6 

103-2 

, , 


244 

158 

172 

1889—1893 1 

206-2 

102-4 


. . 

241 

157 

179 

1890—1894 i 

199-4 

100-2 



234 

155 

184 

1891—1895 i 

192-6 

100-6 



227 

155 i 

182 

1892—1896 1 

191*6 

103-0 



225 

158 

182 

1893—1897 i 

192-2 

106-6 


... 

227 

165 : 

183 

1891—1898 

193-8 

110*6 



230 

172 ^ 

I 198 

1895—1899 

199 6 

118 9 



238 

184 

; 212 

1896—1900 

205*2 

1 127*0 

. »* 

« • * 

249 

197 

1 236 

1897—1901 

206*8 

1 132 8 

25-8 

56*2 

255t 

206 

2611 

1898—1902 

211*8 

1 140-7 

27*2 i 

60*7 

264t 

217 : 

275 1 

1899—1903 

219*0 

i 149-6 

28*7 

64*9 

275t 

229 

282t 

1900—1904 

224-8 

; 156-8 

31-2 

68-6 

2831 : 

240 

292t 

1901—1905 

233-6 

: 165-3 

33*5 

71*6 

291t 

251 

297t 

1902—1906 

250-2 

179-3 

36*6 

77*4 

310 

! 270 

307 

1903—1907 

272-4 

194-8 

42*0 

84*0 

338 

292 

328 

1904—1908 

283-6 

203*8 

47*0 

90 7 

354 

306 

' 347 

1905—1909 

294-0 

211-6 

49-3 

94*4 

369 I 

319 

355 

1906—1910 

308-0 

223*0 

51*4 

99-0 

' 389 ! 

1 

•337 

364 


See the Notes to Table 111a. 

Excluding ships, 

[ Observe that m each of these periods the Special Exports from the United States 
exceeded the Special Exports from the United Kingdom. During the first period in the 
table, 1SS0-1SS4, the United Kingdom had a large lead over the United States. 

theory that a Protective Tariff attenuates a country’s export 
trade. 
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DIAG-EAM XL. — See Table 111b. Special Exports, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Qidngiiennium. (These aee Special 
Exports oe All Kinds, not only Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods) 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Abie.— During the first penod, 1S8&-1884, the United Kingdom had a large lead in 
opMial hxporte over Germany and over the United States. In recent periods the 
up and passed the ••United Kingdom, while Germany is close 

up to the United Kingdom. 
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Table 111c shows the net exports of manufactured goods 
namely, exports 7ninus imports. Some interesting results 
disclose themselves. 

Comparing column A, United Kingdom, with column C, 
Germany, we see that during the first period of Table 111c our 
lead over Germany was 80 '2 million £ yearly in net exports 
of manufactured goods ; during the last period of Table 111c, 
columns A and C, our lead over Germany had fallen to 
3 '4 million yearly. 

This is a notable result. It shows that Germany has made 
much more advance in net exports of manufactured goods 
than the United Kingdom has made. In some of the periods 
of Table 111c, columns A and C, not only had the United 
Kingdom no lead over Germany, but Germany had a lead 
over the United Kingdom. This occurred in 1899-1903, in 
1900-1904, in 1901-1905, in 1902-1906, in 1903-1907, in 
1904-1908, in 1905-1909. Our large lead over Germany in 
1880-1884 has been lost; but by economic theory our lead 
over Germany should have increased, because it is alleged 
that a Protective Tariff prevents the expansion of a country’s 
foreign trade. 

Also, if we compare column B, United Kingdom, with 
column C, Germany, we find that our lead over Germany fell 
from 937 million £ yearly during the first period, to 291 
million £ yearly dmdng the last period of Table 111c. 

These striking results are not shown in any Board of Trade 
Blue Books, but they are well worth attention by students of 
international commerce. 

One of the most notable results in Table 111c is in column 
D — the small net exports of manufactured goods from the 
United States. This result is another piece of evidence against 
the prevalent fallacy of believing that a nation’s exports of 
manufactured goods indicate industrial prosperity or non- 
pi’osperity; for in Chapter I. we have the most conclusive 
proofs of the vast industrial expansion of the United States, 
and in Table 111c we see plainly that the net exports of 
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manufactured goods from the United States are relatively 
trivial when compared with the results for Germany and for 


TABLE 111c — The IJisITEd Kingdom, Geejiany, the United States; 
SHOWING THE JSTet Expoets oe Manueactueed Goods, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Average during each Quinquennium. 



United Kingdom. 

Germany. 

XT . 1 I 

United States; 

Quinquennium. 

Net Exports. 

A 

Net Special 
Exports. 

B. 

Net Spedcil 
Exports. 1 

C. 

r 

Net Exports 

D. 


Million £. 

Million £. 


Million £ 


Million £ 

1880—1884 

129 8^ 

143*3^ 


49*6, 




1881—1885 

127*2 

140 7 


50*3 




1882—1886 

122 4 

136*0 


52*0 




1883—1887 

118*4 

132*1 


54-1 




1884—1888 

115*2 

129*1 


55*6 




1885—1889 

114 6 

129 0 


55 7 




1886—1890 

120*2 g 

135*0 

T3 

57 8 




1887—1891 

122*6 ^ 

137-5 

o; 

58*3 




1888—1892 

120 0 

135*0 

0 

57*1 




1889—1893 

116 2 Is 

130 9 


56*0 




1890—1894 

109*4 U 

123 4 

Q 

55*4 

0 



1891—1895 

1010 5 

114*5 

£ 

56*4 




1892—1896 

96 8 

no 1 

Ph 

67-4 

0 



1893—1897 

93*6 ^-5 

106-8 

r| 

61*0 




1894—1898 

90*6 

104*2 


63*8 

s 



1895—1899 

90*2 

104 8 


68 9 

< 



1896—1900 

89*8 1 

105*5 


74 3 




1897—1901 

87-0 

103*8 


78 8 


20*9 


1898—1902 

87-2 

104*8 

0 

bn 

85 4 


23*9 


1899—1903 

■<•89 -G A 

108*0 

rS 

*92-4 


20*4 


1900—1904 

*92-6 <1 

111*6 


■^98-8 


20*2 


1901—1905 

*98-2 

117*9 


*106-1 


21*5 

0 

1902—1906 

^109-2 

130 3 


*117-7 


22*5 


1903—1907 

*127-0 

150*0 


*130-4 


23*5 

-< 

1904—1908 

*136-8 

160*6 


*139 0 


32 1 


1905—1909 

*144-8 

169*4 


*146-2 


33 7 


1906—1910 

156-2; 

181*9; 


152-8> 


31*0, 



See the Notes to Table 111a. 

Based as regards columns A, C, D on Tables 111a and 111b 
United Kingdom —Net Exports - Special Exports minus General Imports. 

Net Special Exports = Special Exports miiius Special Imports. 
Germany,— Net Special Exports = Special Exports minus Special Imports. 

United States.— -Net Exports ~ Special Exports minus General Imports. 

* Note that in these seven periods Germany had a lead over the United Kingdom, 
despite the large lead held by the United Kingdom in the first period, 1880-1884. 

the United Kingdom. Tables 111a and 111b show a large 
increase in the United States’ imports and exports of 
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DIAGEAM XLI. — See Table 111c. Net Exports of Manupactured 
Goods, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Quingueninum 



Keep the base-Ime O in sight 

^ • 'Note,-— In the first period the United Kingdom had a large lead over ^Germany , buc 
Germany caught up and passed the United Kingdom. The United Kingdom’s Xel 
Special Exports = Net Exports plus Re-Exports. Observe the small Net Exports of 
Manufactured Goods from the United States. This is a further proof that a country’s 
foreign commerce gives no indication of its internal industrial and productive expansion 
See Chapter L ** 
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manufactured goods, but their net exports are small throughout 
the period that can be observed. 

In Table 11 In we see the percentage proportion of imports 
of manufactured goods to total imports. In the United 


TABLE lllD.— T he United Kingdom, Geemany, the United States: 
SHOWING THE PnOPOETION OF MaNUFACTUEED GoODS ImPOETED PEE 
£100 OP Total Imports, 1880-1910 Yearly Amraye during each 
? nquennium. 


Quinquennium 


1880 - 

1881- 

1882- 

1883- 

1884- 

1885- 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 

1902- 

1903- 

1904- 

1905- 

1906- 


-1884 

-IS85 

-1886 

-1887 

-1888 

-1889 

-1890 

-1891 

-1892 

-1893 

1894 

-1895 

-1896 

-1897 

-1898 

-1899 

-1900 

-1901 

-1902 

-1003 

-1904 

-1905 

-1906 

-1907 

-1908 

-1909 

1910 


Imports of Manufactured Goods per ilOO of Tot^:! Imports. 


United 

Kingdom 

(General 

Imports). 


£ 

19 

19 

20 
21 
21 
22 
22 
21 
21 
21 
21 
22 
23 
23 

23 

24 
24 

24 

25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
24 . 


Germany 

(Special 

Imports). 


£ 

28) 

28 

28 

28 

28 

27 

26 

24 

23 

23 

22 

22 

22 

22 

21 

21 

21 

20 

20 

20 

20 

19 

19 

18 

17: 

16 I 

11 ) 


Based upon Table 111a. 


United States (General Imports). 

Manufactured 

1 

Manufactured 

Goods for use m 

Goods ready for 

Manufactures. 

Consumption. 

£ 

1 s 

j 

"IS 


ng to a mater 
ing imports 

... 

<1. 

4.J oa 

o3 4«S 

P O 






0 cc 

a 


O ‘cQ 

0) O 


c3 HJ 

4-> <-3 


^ .3 


0) 

^ bJD 


p bjD 


^ P 



.. J 

Sw 

o ^ 
fl V 
fl 
aS 

o 

y 

3 

O rP 
p « 
p 

O 

U] 


251 


15 


25 


16 


25 

<D 

bjc 

17 

iD 

25 

17 

cc 

25 

P 

17 


25 


18 

<! 

25 

o 

17 


25 

Zi 

17 


25 


18 . 


25 ^ 



Kingdom, this proportion rose from £19 to £24 per £100 of 
total imports; in Germany, the percentage fell from £28 per 
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£100 to £17 per £100 — a course of trade directly opposite 
to that for the United Kingdom. In the United States, 
imported manufactured goods for further “use in manu- 
factimes ” rose from £14 to £18 per £100 of all imports ; and 
the proportion of imported manufactured goods “ready for 
consumption” remained constant at £25 per £100. These 
results for the United States are a useful illustration of the 
working of a tariff so constructed as to aid the revenue and the 
home industries of a country. They show, for instance, that 
a Protective Tasiff does not hinder the importation of 
manufactured goods required for “use in manufactures” in 
the importing country. The contrary assertion has been made, 
without investigation of fact, one of the principal bases for 
objecting to a reform of our tariff. 

In Table Ills we have similar results relating to the 
percentage proportion of exports of manufactured goods to 
total exports. 

In the United Kingdom, the proportion fell from £88 to 
£79 per £100 of total exports. 

In Germany, the proportion rose from £60 to £66 per 
£100 of total exports — a course of trade directly opposite to 
that for the United Kingdom. 

In the United States, exported ‘manufactured goods “ for 
use in manufactures ” rose from £10 to £14 of total exports, 
and exported manufactured goods “ready for consumption” 
rose from £22 to £27 per £100 of total exports from the 
United States. All exports of manufactured goods from the 
United States rose from £82 per £100 of total exports, to £41 
per £100; and this result occurred within a relatively short 
period. 

The results in Tables 111a to 111e are fui’ther evidence 
of the imprudence of accepting untested economic theory as a 
guide. The only valid guide in economic action, in economic 
policy, is the investigation of . fact. It is singular that 
political economy remains to this day the only one of all kinds 
of human intelligences directed towards the gaining of 
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knowledge that remains content with the mere brain-spinning 
of theories, and which disdains the investigation of fact. 

TABLE lllE.— T he United Kingdom, G-eemany, the United States: 

SHOWING THE PeOPOETION OF MaNUFACTUEED GoODS ExPOEIED PEE 
£100 OF Total Expoets, 1880-1910 Yearly Average dwing each 
Quinquennium. 



Exports of Manufactured Goods per £100 of Total Exports. 





United States (Special Exports). 

Quinquennium. 

United 

Germany 

(Special 






Kingdom’' 

(Special 

Exoorts^. 

Manufactured 

Manufactured 


Exports). 

Goods for use in Goods ready for 





jManufactures. 

Consumption. 


£ 


£ 

£ 


£ 


1880—1884 

88 


60" 



1— -< 


, 

1881—1885 

88 


61 



g 


aS 

1882—1886 

88 


62 




. . . 

<0 w 

1883— 1887 

1884— 1888 

88 

87 


63 

64 



cS T: 

2 o 


si 54 

2 S 

^ 0 

1885—1889 

87 


65 



O 


0 . 

bn 

bn. 3 

1886— 1890 

87 


65 



bL 
fcJD C 


1887—1891 

86 


65 






1888—1892 

86 


65 





. ‘co 

0 50 

1889— 1893 

85 


65 





^ Si 

1890—1894 

85 


65 





v ^ 

44 q 

1891—1895 

85 


65 



Si 


Si 

■S <0 

V SP 

1892— 1896 

85 


65 

D 

w 


o bn 


1893—1897 

85 


65 



^ § 



1894—1898 

84 


64 

<! 


S'y 


44 JZj 

0 a 

1895—1899 

84 


65 


. 

3 



1896—1900 

82 

\ 

\ 

64 


. ; 

c 


0 

1897—1901 

81 

\ 

64 


10) 


22' 


1898— 1902 

80 

I 

65 


10 


22 


1899—1903 

80 


65 


10 


23 


1900—1904 

80 


65 


11 

0) 

24 


1901—1905 

80 


66 


11 

24 


1902—1906 

80 


66 


12 


25 

'*1-4 

1903—1907 

80 

I 

67 


13 

: ^ 

i 26 


1904—1908 ! 

80 


67 


14 


26 


1905—1909 ! 

80 


66 


14 


27 


1906—1910 

79; 


66; 


14j 


1 



' Excluding ships. Based upon Table 111 b. 


Orthodox political economy is in fact pre-Baconian in its 
methods, and it may fitly I5e ranked with Chinese astronomy, 
which also achieves its dicta by the brain-spinning of theories 
without the investigation of fact. • 




CHAPTER VII 

OUB TRADE WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES^" 

We have seen some general features of the course of our trade 
with all foreign countries as distinguished from our trade with 
British colonies and possessions, and we will now examine the 
course of our trade with some individual foreign countries. 

The order in which we may usefully rank the foreign 
countries now to be dealt with, is the order in which they 
stand as buyers of our special exports. 

During the period now under observation, the five biggest 
foreign buyers of our special exports have been : — 


1 United States (our biggest foreign customer) 

Million 

749 

2. Germany . , . . . 

660 

3. France ..... 

486 

4. Holland ..... 

279 

5. Belgium ..... 

257 


2431 


These are Special Exports (excluding ships) from the United Kingdom to each of 
the five countries during the whole period 1880-1909. 

Our special export trade to these five foreign countries 
during the period 1880-1909 has been nearly equal to our 
special export trade with all other foreign countries combined. 
The totals are :• — 

Special Exports;, excluding Ships^ 1880-1909. 

Million £*, 

To the Five Biggest Foreign Buyers . . 2431 

To all smaller Foreign Buyers . , . ,2750 

To ail Foreign Countries . , . , 5181 f 


t See Appendix D, Table 254. 


Based upon the 57th Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, and 
earlier volumes; upon the current \oluine of the Annual Statement of the 
Trade of the United Kingdom, and earlier volumes. 
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Thus it is important to examine our trade with these Five 
Biggest Foreign Buyers of our goods. 

Some of our trade with Holland and Belgium is in reality 
trade with Germany, owing to goods passing through Dutch 
and Belgian ports. For this reason, our trade with Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, will be dealt with as one whole. Our 
records of imports show the country whence the goods were 
directly imported, not necessarily the country of oi’igin. As a 
rule, however, the country of shipment is also the country of 
origin. Our exports are credited to the cpuntry of ultimate 
destination, with the exception that exports to countries that 
have no seaboard are credited to the country in which the 
port of discharge is situated. Our trade with these Five Big 
Buyers of our goods is now shown relatively to our population. 

Look at Table 112. Here we see the results of applying 
the growth of our population to our imports and exports from 
and to the United States. 

The growth of our general imports has for many years 
largely exceeded the growth of our population. During the 
last decade our general imports were £295 per 100 of popula- 
tion, and during 1880-1889 they were £254 per 100 of our 
population. 

Our special exports, Including coal, were £78 per 100 
of population during 1880-1889, and only £55 during 1900- 
1909; and this despite all the recent years of “record” 
trade. 

But our re-exports to the United States more than kept 
pace with the growth of our population. These were £27 per 
100 of population during 1880-1889, and £51 during the last 
decade of Table 112. 

These prominent features of the course of our trade with 
the United States ought to make any prudent man chary to 
assert that our foreign commerce is in a sound condition ; for 
the results, soundly based and widely surveyed, do not accord 
with a healthy condition of trade with the United States — our 
biggest foreign customer. And the results now shown have 
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occurred despite the recent years of alleged most prosperous 
trade. 

TABLE 112. — United Kingdom: Teadb with the United States, 
1880-1909 Yearly Avorages during each Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 


Decade. 



Per 100 of our Population 


ports 

nted 

es. 

General 
Imports from 
United States. 

Special Exports ' to United 
States. 

Re-Ex 
to Ur 
Stal 

Including 

Coali 

Other than 
Coali 


£ 


£ 


£ 


i 


1880—1889 

2U] 


78^ 


78] 


27 


1881—1890 

249 


78 


78 


29 


1882—1891 

247 


77 


76 


30 

j 

1883—1892 

251 


75 


75 


32 


1884—1893 

247 


73 


73 


32 


1885— 1894 

246 


71 


71 


33 


1886—1895 

243 


72 


72 


34 

! 

1 

1887—1896 

248 


70 


70 


34 

! 

j 

1888—1897 

253 


67 


67 


36 

1 

1889—1898 

263 

A 

63 

A 

62 

A 

36 j 

1 

A 1 

1890—1899 

267 

^ large 

59 

^large 

59 

large 

36 

A 1 

1891—1900 

275 

Rise 

55 

Fall 

55 

Fall 

; 37 

itise 

1 ' 

1892—1901 

282 


53 


52 


1 38 

I 1 

1893—1902 

284 


51 


51 


391 

1894—1903 

288 


50 


50 


401 

1895—1904 

293 


50 


50 


41 


1896—1905 

297 


49 


48 


43 


1897—1906 

300 


50 


50 


46 


1898—1907 

302 


52 


52 


48 


1899—1908 

299 


53 


53 


49 


’ 1900—1909 

295^ 


55 > 


55, 


51 



* Excluding ships. 

i The distinction of coal is made here for the sake of uniformity with later tables 
referring to other foreign countries ; but our expoiis of coal to the United States being 
trivial, these two columns are nearly identical. 


Coming now to our trade with Germany, Holland, Belgium. 
The results of the population test are shown in Table 113. 
Our general imports largely exceeded the growth of our 
population. These were £181 per 100 of population dming 
1880-1889, and £228 during 1900-1909. 

Our special exports, including coal, have of late years 
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exceeded the growth of population, although, as Table 113 
shows, the increase since 1880-1889 has been much smaller 

TABLE 113.— United Kingdom: Tkade with Germany, Holland, 
Belgium, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade 

POPULATION TEST. 


Per 100 of our Population. 


1 

j Decade. 

i 

i 

i 

i 

General 
Imports from 
Germany, etc. 

Special Exports 
etc 

Including 

Coal. 

3 ^ to Germany, 

Other than 
Coal. 

Re-Exports 
to Germany, 
etc. 


£ 

£ 

£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

isn 

94') 

90' 


69' 


1881— 1890 

181 

94 

91 


68 


1882—1891 

184 

94 

90 


67 


1883—1892 

184 

93 

88 


66 


1884— 1893 

183 

91 

87 


65 


1885—1894 

183 

90 g 

85 

S 

63 


1886— 1895 

184 

90 c2 

84 

V 

62 


1887—1896 

187 

91 « 

85 


61 


1888—1897 

188 J 

92 ^ 

86 

Is 

59 


1889—1898 

189 « 

93 13 

88 

o 

57 


1890—1899 

190 Ig: 

95-1 

88 


56 

f fee 

1891—1900 

193 % 

96 A 

89 

o3 

54 


1892—1901 

195 ^ 

96 

89 


53 


1893—1902 

200 

96 ~r 

89 


51 


1 1894—1903 

204 

97 g 

89 


50 


1 1895—1904 

208 

98 ^ 

90 


49 


j 1896—1905 

212 

101 ^ 

92 


49 


j 1897—1906 

217 

104 

94 


50 


! 1898— 1907 

221 

109 

98 


51 


1899— 1908 

224 

112 

100 


51 


, 1900—1909 

228; 

114j 

101^ 


5lJ 



^ Excluding ships. 


than the corresponding increase in our imports. Our special 
exports other than coal have fallen during a large part of the 
period observed, with a rise in the later decades. They were 
£90 per 100 of population during 1880-1889, and £101 during 
1900-1909. 

Re-exports have fallen largely, relatively to our population. 

The preceding results relate, to our trade with Germany, 
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Holland, Belgium — our second, fourth, and fifth biggest 
customers. 

We come now to our trade with France. 

The population test in Table 114 discloses some clearly 
marked features of our trade with France, extending over the 
long period now observed. 



The growth of our general imports from France has largely 
exceeded the growth of our population. 

' Our special exports, including coal, have failed to keep 
pace with the growth of our, population during nearly all of 
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the period observed. Eecent boom years have enabled us in 
the last decade to get back to the level of the decade 1880- 
1889 ; and the fall is still more marked when we look at our 
special exports other than coal. During 1880-1889 these were 
£39 per 100 of population, and during 1900-1909 only £32. 

There was a large fall in our re-exports, relatively to our 
population. 

Having seen the results of our trade with each of our 
biggest foreign customers, we will now look at this important 
part of our trade as one whole. We will ^observe' the course 
of our trade with our Five Biggest Foreign Customers — United 
States, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium. 

Table 115 shows a large and constant rise in our general 
imports. 


TABLE 115. — United Kingdom: Imports prom our Five Biggest 
Foreign Customers, 1880-1909. Ymrly Averages durviig each Decade. 


Decade* 


Imports from our Five Biggest Foreign 
Customers. 


General Imports. 


Bullion and Specie. 


Million £ 


Million £ 


1880— ~1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 


ia5*0'i 
195-1 
197-0 
200-0 
200-0 
201-7 I 
203-9 
209-2 


214-9 
221 '8 
226-3 
232-9 
239-0 
244-0 
250-1 
256-3 


A large 
and 

continuous 

Rise 


262-4 


268-0 
272-8 
274-5 
276-4 J 


9 - 7 "^ 

11-1 

11- 9 
11-6 

12- 4 
12 5 

14- 1 

15- 1 
16*1 
17-4 

17- 9 

18- 5 
18-2 
18-1 
17-5 
17-3 

16- 2 
16 7 
17-9 

16- 9 

17- 1 


A large 
Rise, 
followed 
by a 

small Fall 
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During 1900-1909, as compared with 1880-1889, these 
general imports increased by 81 '4 millions yearty, or by 814 
millions during the decade : in other words, our general 
imports from these five foreign countries were 1950 millions 
during 1880-1889, and 2764 millions during 1900-1909 ! 

Imports of bullion and specie rose considerably ; during 
1900-1909 as compared with 1880-1889, the increase was 7'4 
millions yearly, or 74 millions during the decade. 

Turning to our Exports, Table 116. Special exports other 
than coal to’ these fi,ve foreign countries decreased throughout 


TABLE 116. — United Kingdom : Exports to our Five Biggest Foreign 
Customers, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special Exports. I 

Re-Exports. 

1 

i 

Exports of 
Bullion and 
Specie. 

Other than 
Coal. 

Coal. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1896 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1 

Million £. 

74 3^ 

74-8 

74- 4 

73-1 ^ 
72-1 g 

70- 5 a 

71- 2 S 

71- 3 

70-9 

70-1 S 
69-4 Ig 
68’6 A 
67-8 7! 

67- 6 S 

68- 0 

68- 9 ^ 

69- 8 

72- 3 < 

75- 9 

78-1 

80-9^ 

Million £ 

3-n 

3-4 

3-7 

3- 9 

4- 0 4, 

4-2 B 

4*3 ^ 

4*4 g 

4‘7 2 

4’9 ^ 
5211 

6*0 rQ 

6*3 g 

6*8 CD 

7*1 ^ 
7*3 - 
7*7 ^ 

8*3 , 

9*3 

10-0 

10*2, 

Million £ 

44*3^ 

44*3 , 

44*3 

44*3 

43*7 ^ 
43*3 53 
43*5 ^ 

' 43*4 : 

43*4 ^ 1 

42*8 % ^ 

, 42*7 ^ 
42*2 ^ 
42*6 iS 
42*4 ^ 
43*0 d' 
43*6 fa 
44*6 < 
46*6 

48*9 

50*0 

52*0j 

Million £. 

5*3! 

5*2 

5 7 

6-3 ^ 

7 6 

8*5 g 

8*7 i 
10*4 .5 
11*7 1 
14*7 8 
15*3 

15*9 2 

14 8 :: 
14*0 ^ 
14*1 

14*4 ^ 
15*2 J 

1 0*1 ^ 

- 16*3 

16*5 

17-3^ 


* Excluding ships. During 1899-1909 exports of ships to our Five Biggest Foreign 
Customers averaged 1*S9 million yearly (£1,890+000]^. 


nearly all of the period. There was a small rise at the end. 
Daring 1900-1909, as compared with 1880-1889, the increase 
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DIAGEAM XLII.— See Tables 116 and 117 United Kingdom. Trade 
WITH ouE Five Biggest Foreign Customers, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Awrages during each Decade, 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight, 

‘‘ Ail oup Imports ” include General Imports and Bullion and Specie, 

“All our Exports’’ exclude ships, not recorded until 1899; they include Special 
Exports, Re-Exports, Bullion and Specie. 

^ Example , — During 1880-1889 the Excess of Imports was 78 million £ yearly, and 
during 1900-1909 the Excess was 1^3 million £ yearly. Observe that the Excess of 
Imports has increased so ^eatiy that in several decades it caught up and passed the value 
of “All our Exports.” Note the Fall and the prolonged stagnation in Special Exports 
other than Coal to our Five Biggest Foreign Customers. The rise at the end is trivial. 
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was 6'6 millions yearly, or 66 millions during the decade ; 
and there was a prolonged intervening fall. 

Exports of coal increased continuously. During 1900- 
1909, as compared with 1880-1889, the increase was 7T 
millions yearly, or 71 millions during the decade. Compare 
this with the result just stated for our special exports other 
than coal. 

Ee-exports, Table 116, fell nearly continuously and then 
recovered : the rise was 77 millions dmlng the whole decade 
1900-1909.' This is a rise in our exports of goods previously 
imported. Compare this rise with the above-stated rise of 66 
millions in our special exports other than coal. 

There was a large rise in our exports of bullion and specie 
to these five foreign countries. During 1900-1909, as compared 
with 1880-1889, the rise was 12 millions per year, or 120 
millions during the decade. 

Table 117 shows the course of trade with these five foreign 
countries, as regards All our Imports and All our Exports. 

The rise in imports was large and continuous. The 
increase in imports during 1900-1909, as compared with 1880- 
1889, was 88‘8 millions yearly, or 888 millions during the 
decade. 

There was a rise in All Exports,' Table 117. The increase 
during 1900-1909, as compared with 1880-1889, was 33’4 
millions yearly, or 334 millions during the decade. Compare 
this with the rise of 888 millions in imports just stated. 

This increase of 334 millions in All Exports during 1900- 
1909, as compared with 1880-1889, was made up of : — 

Exports of Bullion and Specie;, an increase of 1 20 millions. 
Re-Exports, an increase of . . „ 

Exports of Coal, an increase of . * 71 „ 

Special Exports other than Coal, an increase of 66 „ 

, Total increase ^ * 334 „ 

giving the total increase of 334 millions just stated for All 
Exports to our five biggest foreign customers. We see that 
the rise of 66 millions in our special exports of merchandise 
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other than coal is converted into a rise of 334 millions in All 
Exports, owing to an increase of 268 millions in our exports 
of gold and silver and coal, plus re-exports. Could we have 
a more conclusive piece of evidence of the necessity to analyse 
our trade ? 

TABLE 117. — United Kingdom: Trade with our Five Biggest Foreign 
Customers, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade 



All our Imports. 

Decade. 

Total of Table 115. 



A. 


Million £ 

1880— 1889 

204-7^ 


1881— -1890 

206*2 


1882—1891 

208 9 


1883— 1892 

211*6 


1884— 1893 

212*4 


1885— 1894 

214 2 


1886— 1895 

218*0 


1887—1896 

224*3 


1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

231 0 
239*2 

A large 
and 

continuous 

Rise 

1890—1899 

244*2 

1891—1900 

251*4 

1892—1901 

257*2 

1893—1902 

262*1 


1894—1903 

267*6 1 


1895- 1904 

273*6 1 


1896—1905 

278*6 1 


1897—1906 

284*7 1 


1898— 1907 

290*7 1 


1899—1908 

291*4 j 


1900—1909 

293*5 J 



All our Exports. 

Excess of Imports 

Total of Table 11^. 

orer Exports. 


B. 

(A-B.) 

Million £ 1 

Million £ 

127 0^ 


77 7^ 


127 7 


78*5 


128*1 


80 8 


127*6 


84*0 


127*4 


85*0 


126*5 


87*7 


127*7 


90*3 


129*5 


94*8 


130*7 


100*3 


132*5 

132*6 

A Rise, 

* with 

106*7 

111*6 

A large 
Rise 

132*7 

Fluctuation 

' 118*7 

131*5 


125*7 


130 8 


131*3 1 


132*2 


135*4 1 


134*2 

1 

139*4! 


137*3 

! 

141*3 


142*3 


142*4 


150*4 


140*3 


154*6 


136*8 


160*4; 


133*1^ 



Excluding ships. 


The excess of impoi’ts in Table 117 has largely increased. 
The increase-during 1900-1909, as compared with 1880-1889, 
was 55 '4 millions yearly, or 554 millions during the decade. 
And during 1900-1909 our excess of imports from these five 
foreign countries was 1331 yearly, or 1331 millions during 
the decade. It is certain that our invisible exports to these 
five foreign countries did not amount to 1331 millions during 
the last decade, nor to anythang like 1331 millions. In 
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Chapter V., Table 101, our Total Invisible Exports to all 
countries, generously measured, are shown to have amounted 
to not more than 115 million £ yearly during 1900-1909, or 
to 1150 million £ during the whole decade. It is in a high 
degree imprudent to set against such results as are here 
disclosed, the maxim, “The excess of our imports is the 
measure of our prosperity.” The reasons why this belief 
in a maxim of theoretical political economy is imprudent 
have been set out in the chapter on “Our Excess of Imports,” 
and these' reasons are amply substantiated by the salient 
results disclosed in this chapter. By the light of the facts 
here being shown it is equally foolish to accept as a truth 
the economic theory that our system of free imports enables 
us successfully to fight the high tariffs of foreign nations. 

The population test is shown in Table 118. Our general 
imports from these five foreign countries have for many years 
greatly exceeded the growth of our population. These were 
£543 per 100 of population during 1880-1889, and £642 during 
1900-1909. 

Our special exports, including coal, largely failed to keep 
pace with the growth of our population throughout the greater 
part of the period, despite the rise at the end. These were 
£216 per 100 of population during 1880-1889, and £212 during 
1900-1909, with a large intervening fall. 

Oui‘ special exports other than coal fell still more heavily ; 
from £207 per 100 of population during 1880-1889 to £188 
during the last decade of Table 118, with a much larger 
intervening fall. 

And our re-exports also fell largely. 

With these results before us relating to the full course 
of our trade with our five biggest foreign customers, and which 
have not hitherto been known to us, how can we believe that 
our foreign commerce is in a sound condition 1 

We come now to our trade with all our smaller foreign 
customers, namely, countries other than United States, 
Germany, France, Holland, ^Belgium. These smaller buyers 
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DIAGEAM XLIII. — See Table 118 . United Kingdom- Teade with 
ouE Five Biggest Foreign Customers, 1880 - 1909 , f&r 100 of our 
Population. Yearly Averages civ ring eaeJi Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Special Exports exclude ships, not recorded until 1899. 

During 1880-1889 our Special Exports to our Five Biggest Foreign 
Customers were £216 yearly per 100 of our population, and during 1900-1909, £212 
be excluded, the Fall was from £207 to £188 per 100 of our population. 

T L countries have been supplying us with merchandise, General 

grow^ of our population. The rise was from 
£543 to £642 yearly per 100 of our population. 
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will be dealt with in one group. The more important of them, 
ranked as buyers of our special exports, are Russia, Italy, 
Brazil, Argentine Republic, Turkey, 


TABLE 118. — United Kingdom : Trade with ouk Five Biggest 
Foreign Customers, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during cadi 
Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 


« 

Decade. 

Per 100 of our Population. j 

1 

General Imports. 

Table 115. 

Special Exports. Table 116. 

Re-Exports. 

Table 116. 

Including 

Coal. 

Other than 
Coal. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

£ 

543^ 

539 

540 

544 

540 

540 

541 

550 

560 § 

573 

579 go 
590 S 

600 ^ 

607 ^ 

616 

625 

634 

641 

646- 

644 

642j 

£ 

216^ 

216 

214 

210 

205 1 

200 1 

200 ^ 

199 ^ 

197 S 

194 S 

191 

189 '$ 

186 -- ; 
185 g 

185 a, 

186 IP 

187 - 
193 

202 

207 

212 J 

£ 

207^ 

207 

204 

199 

195 1 

189 1 

189 ^ 

187 ” 

185 2 

181 S 

177 J-5 

174 'g 
, 170 

168 g 

167 „ 

168 IP 

168 A 

173. <5 

180 

183 

18Sj 

123 

122 

121 

120 

118 S 

116 0 

115 3 

114 : 

113 2 j 

111 S 1 

109.5 1 

107 1 % \ 

107 -r ! 

105 1 

106 t 

107 PP 

108 -2 

112 <1 

116 

117 

121 


Excluding ships* 


Our general imports, Table 119, have for many years risen 
largely and steadily. During 1880-1889 these imports were 
1074 millions, and during 1900-1909 they were 1680 millions ; 
an increase of 606 millions during the last decade of Table 119 
— 60 ’6 millions per year increase. 

Our imports of bullion and specie have fallen: from 63 
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millions during 1880-1889 to 29 millions dui'ing 1900-1909 — a 
fall of 34 millions, or 3-4 million £ per year. 

TABLE 119. — United Kingdom - Imports from All Smaller Foreign 
Customers, 1880-1909. Tcr/rly Averages during each Bccude. 

j Imports from All Smaller Foreign Customers. 


Decade. — ' 

I General Imports Bullion and Specie. 



Million £ 

Millioi 

i£ 

1880—1889 

107-4^ 


6 3 


1881—1890 

107-9 


6-6 


1882—1891 

109 0 


l -D 


1883—1892 

107-3 


7-9 


1884—1893 

105-7 


8-1 


1885—1894 

106-0 


8-2 


1886—1895 

107-3 


7-9 


1887—1896 

110-1 


7-5 


1888—1897 

1122 

A large 

7-2 

A Rise; 
followed 
by a 
Fall 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

112 3 
112 6 

Rise^ 

' continuous 

7-5 

7-3 

1891—1900 

1148 

since 

6 6 

1892— 1901 

116-8 

1884-1893 1 

5-5 

1893—1902 

121-4 


5 0 


1894—1903 

126-8 


4-4 


1895—1904 

132-3 


4-0 


1896—1905 

137-8 


3-9 


1897—1906 

144-0 


35, 


1898—1907 

152 3 


3-4 


1899—1908 

159-9 


28 


1900—1909 

i68-0j 


2-9; 



JS^ote , — Comparison of the above results with those in Table 11 o will show that the 
above group of Foreign Countries is of less importance than the group of our Five Biggest 
Foreign Customers in Table 115. 


Our special exports other than coal, Table 120, rose 
nearly continuously. The increase was from 669 millions 
during 1880-1889 to 998 millions during 1900-1909 — a rise 
of 329 millions, 32-9 million £ yearly. 

Our exports of coal to all these smaller foreign cus- 
tomers rose largely. During 1880-1889 these exports were 
69 millions, and they were 208 millions during 1900-1909— 
a rise of 149 millions, 14‘9 million £ per year. 

Re-exports, Table 120, remained nearly constant for a long 
while, and rose during the later decades. The rise during 
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1900-1909, as compai’ed with 1880-1889, was 4‘2 millions 
yearly, or 42 millions during the decade. 

There was a large rise in exports of bullion and specie to 
this group of all our smaller foreign customers : from 77 
millions during 1880-1889 to 148 millions during 1900-1909 — 
an increase of 71 millions, or 7T million £ per year. 


TABLE 120. — United Kingdom: Exports to All Smaller Foreign 
Customers, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each Decade 


% 

Special Exports. 


Exports of 
Bullion and 
Specie. 

Decade. 

Other than Coal. 

Coal. 

Re-Exports. 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million ■£ 

66-9^ 

68-3 

68 4 

68-7 

68*3 

68*3 ^ 

69*2 2 

70‘4 g 

70*9 o 

70*9 2 

71*0 

71-2 S 

714 At- 
72 3 rt 

73-7 a 

76-1 < 

79-8 

84-7 

91-3 

96-0 

99-8; 

Million £ 

5 9'i 

6- 5 

7- 2 

76 

7- 8 „ 

8- 4 ^ 

87 T 

9- 2 g 

9-5 g 

10-1 1 
10’6-g 

11-7 ^ 

12 5 p 

13- 0 ^ 

14- 0 S? 

14 7 " 

15- 4 < 

16- 4 

17- 9 

19- 6 

20- 8J 

Million £ 

11*01 

11*1 

11*0 

11 0 

11*0 

11*0 

11*1 

112 ^ 

113 

11*7 « 

11-7 ^ 

120 1 

12*1 ^ 

12*2 
. 12*5 

12 8 

13*4 

13 9 

14*4 

14*9 

15*2; 

Million £ 

7*7) 

7*7 

8 5 

8-4 S 

8*1 5 

7*9 g 

8*1 1 

8*6 .3 

10*2 1 

10*1 S 

10 6 ^ 

10 5 g 

10 0 s 

10 3 ^ 

11*1 ^ 

12*2 & 
12*7 J 

13*2 

12*8 

13*2 

14*8; 


Excluding ships. During 1899-1909 exports of ships to All Smaller Foreign Customers 
averaged 4 *47 million yearly. 


Before leaving Table 120, it is instructive to compare it with 
Table 116, in regard to om* exports other than coal, for a well- 
defined feature of our trade is thereby disclosed. 

Table 116 relates to our five biggest foreign customers, and 
Table 120 to all our smaller foreign customers. During the 
earlier decades we see that our exports other than coal to om* 
five biggest foreign customers considerably exceeded these 
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exports to all our smaller foreign customers. But during the 
period observed an entire change has occurred, and we see 
in Tables 116 and 120 that during the later decades, beginning 
with 1889-1898, our exports other than coal to all our smaller 
foreign customers have caught up and passed our exports 
other than coal to our five biggest foreign customers, our 
imports from whom have so immensely increased. This is 
an important feature of our export trade that should not 
escape notice. See also Table 123. 

Table 121 shows All our Imports and All our Exports 


TABLE 121.— Ukitbd Kingdom: Trade with All Smaller Foreign 
Customers, 1880-1909. Ymrly Averages during ectch Decade. 


Decade. 

All our Imports. 

Total of Table 119. 

A. 

All our Exports. ’ 

Total of Table 120. 

B. 

Excess of Imports 
over Exports. 

(A-B.) 

1880— -1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907" 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £. 

113- 7^ 

114- 5 

116*5 

115*2 

113*8 

114*2 

115*2 

117*6 1 

119*4 A large 
119*8 and 

119-9 > nearly 
121*4 continuous 
122*3 Rise 

126 4 

131*2 

136*3 

141*7 

1 147*5 

155*7 

162*7 

170*9j 

Million £. 

91*5^ 

93*6 

95*1 

95*7 

95*2 

95*6 

97*1 

99*4 

101*9 A large 
102*8 and 

103*9 )- nearly 
105*4 continuous 
106*0 Rise 

107*8 

111*3 

115*8 

121*3 

128*2 

136*4 

143*7 

150 ej 

Million £. 

22*2^ 

20*9 

21*4 

19*5 

18-6 

18*6 

18*1 

18*2 

17*5 A Fall, 
17*0 follow'ed 
16*0 1 by 

16*0 partial 

16*3 Recoveiy 
18*6 

19*9 

20*5 

20*4 

19*3 

19*3 

19*0 

20 aj 


* Excluding ships. 


from and to this group of our smaller foreign customers. 
Imports increased largely : during 1880-1889 these imports 
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were 1137 millions, and they were 1709 millions during 
1900-1909 — an increase of 572 millions, or 67‘2 million £ per 
year. 

“All exports” also increased largely: from 915 millions 
during 1880-1889 to 1506 millions during 1900-1909 — an 
increase of 591 millions, 591 million £ per year. This 
increase was made up of: — 

Special Exports other than Coal, a rise of . 329 millions. 

Special Exports of Coal, a rise of . . 149 „ 

Exports^of Bullion and Specie, a rise of . 71 „ 

Re-Exports, a rise of . . . . 42 „ 

Total increase . . 591 „ 

Compare the above statement with that on page 245, relating 
to our Five Biggest Foreign Customers. 

The excess of imports from this group of all our smaller 
foreign customers has decreased since 1880-1889. See the last 
column of Table 121. 

During 1880-1889 the excess of imports was 222 millions, 
and during 1900-1909 it was 203 millions. Nearly all of our 
great excess of imports is in connection with our five biggest 
foreign customers. See Table 117. 

Looking at the population test in Table 122, we see that our 
general imports did not keep pace with the growth of our 
population throughout the whole period, and that during the 
later decades the growth of these imports exceeded the growth 
of population. These imports during 1880-1889 were £300 per 
100 of population, and £390 during 1900-1909. 

Our special exports, including coal, also exceeded the 
growth of our population. These were £203 per 100 of 
population during 1880-1889, and £280 during 1900-1909. 

Our special exports other than coal to this group of all our 
smaller foreign customers, Table 122, failed to keep pace with 
the growth of our population during the larger part of 
the period. There was a recovery in the later decades. These 
exports were £186 per 100 of population during 1880-1889, 
and £232 during 1900-1909. 
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Re-exports show little change. There was a falling tendency 
relatively to population, with recovery at the end. 

Upon the whole, our trade with this group of all our smaller 
foreign customers has been much less unfavourable than our 
trade with the grouj) of our five biggest foreign customers. 


TABLE 122 — United Kingdom : Trade with All Smaller Eoeeign 
Customers, 1880-1909. Yeuiiy Averages during each Decide 

POPULATION TEST. 


Decade. 

Per 100 of our Population. 

General 

Imports, 

TahU 119. 

Special Exports. Table 120. 

Re-Exports. 

Table 120 

Including 

Coal. 

Other than 
Coal. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 
, 1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

£ 

300^ 

299 

299 

292 ^ 

285 .52 

283 ^ 

284 8d 

289 J 
292’ C3 

290 

288 1-:^ ^ 

291 U 

294 o 

302 2 

312 

323 3 

333 ^ 

345 ^ 

361 

375 

390j 

£ 

203 ^ 

207 

207 

207 ^ 
206 2 
205 iri 
207 g 
209 ^ 
210’ S 
209 -S 

209 y g 

210 § 

211 .S 

212 

216 S 

221 07 

230 2 
242 

259 

271 

2S0j 

£ 

186^ 

189 

188 

187 

184 ^ 

183 S 

183 M 

185 

184 • 

183 1 

182 

180 

1 180 ^ 

' 180 ^ 

182 

186 ^ 

193 

203. 

216 

225 

232j 

€ 

31 

30 

30 g 

30 S 

29 S 

30 i 

29 M 

30 ^ 

.30 a 

30 ' ” 

30 S 

30 t 

31 

31 

31 ^ 

32 S 

33 ^ 

34 

35 

35; 


* Excluding ships. 


The results shown in this chapter emphasise the necessity 
to analyse our trade, not only as regards main groups, such as 
coal and other than coal, but also as regards our principal and 
other foreign customers. • 

The main feature disclosed is ihe large loss of export trade 
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in our big foreign markets, Table 118, a loss that has not been 
made good by increased exports to all our smaller foreign 
customers. Table 122. For, taking all our foreign customers as 
one whole, and looking at our exports other than coal to 
foreign countries, per 100 of our population, yearly, these 
exports were £393 during the first decade 1880-1889, and 
£420 during the last decade 1900-1909; with a large and 
prolonged intervening fall — see Table 123. The recent rise 
has but slightly compensated for the large and prolonged fall 
seen in Table 123„ column C. When we study the course 
of trade, this unsatisfactory result is disclosed, despite the 
improvement in our exports during the last few years. A 
greatly exaggerated importance has been attached to this 
recent increase of our foreign commerce by many persons 
whose avocations do not enable them properly to examine the 
course of British trade. See also Chapter I. 

Table 123 shows the notable change that has occurred in 
the destination of our exports to foreign countries. It 
emphasises the failure of our sales to our big foreign 
customers, who in the decade 1889-1898 were passed by our 
smaller foreign customers, as buyers of our special exports. 

In the following chapter we shall test the position of the 
United Kingdom as a seller in foreign markets when compared 
with the position of other sellers in the same markets. This is 
a piece of investigation wholly different from that contained in 
the present chapter, for not only is the following chapter based 
upon the records kept by foreign countries as regards the 
soui’ces of their imports, but also it throws light upon the 
important question — Has the United Kingdom obtained its 
share of the much increased pm’chases made, by foreign 
countries due to growth of the world’s population and to an 
increased world demand for commodities? A moment’s 
thought will show that the present chapter, which relates in 
part to exports leaving the United Kingdom for foreign 
countries, does not contain information upon the wider 
question to which Chapter VIII. relates. 
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TABLE 123.— United Kingdom: Specul Expoets other than Coal, 
PEE 100 OF OUR Population, to Eoreign Countries (Group I — 
TO United States, Germany, Erance, Holland, Belgium. Group 
II_To ALL other Foreign Countries), during 1880-1909. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 


i 

i 

! 

Special Exports ’ other than Coal to Foreign Countries, 
per 100 of our Population. 

Decade. 

1 

1 

1 

To Group I.f 

Table 118. 

A. 

To Group II. 

Table 122. « 

B. 

Total. 

Table 63. 

c. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1 1880— 1889 

207^ 


186' 


393' 


1 1881—1890 

207 


189 


396 


1882—1891 

204 


188 


392 


1883— 1892 

199 


187 


386 


1884—1893 

195 


184 


379 


1885—1894 

189 


183 


372 


1886—1895 

189 


183 


372 


1887—1896 i 

187 


185 


372 


1888—1897 

185 

A large 

184 

A Fal], 

369 

A 

1889— 1898 

J181 

Fall, 

jl83 

with a 

364 

prolonaed 

1890—1899 

177 

with 

182 

Bise 

359 

Fail, 

1891—1900 

174 

some 

180 

at the 

354 

with 

1892—1901 

170 

Becov ery 

180 

end 

350 

Becovery 

! 1893—1902 

168 


180 


348 


1894—1903 

167 


182 


349 


1895—1904 

168 

I ^ 1 

186 


354 


1896—1905 

168 

1 

193 


361 


1897— 1906 

173 

1 

203 


376 


1898—1907 

180 


216 


396 


1899—1908 

183 


225 

1 

408 


1900—1909 

188, 


232j 


420; 



Excluding ships. 


t Group I IS made up of our Five Biggest Foreign. Customers. 

? Observe in columns A and B, that in the decade 1889-1898, Group 11. (aU our smaUer 
Foreign Custom«rs) passed Group I. as buyers of our special exports other than coal. 
This IS an important feature of our foreign commerce, and it is saliently marked in the 
above table. See the later decades ; and observe, in column C, the failure of these 
exports to^ keep pace with the growth of our population during nearly the whole of the 
period. Ihe rise in the last decade, as compared with the first decade, is but trivial 
compensation for the large and prolonged fall. 
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DIAGEAM XLIV. — See Table 123 United Kingdom, our Special 
Exports other than Coal to Foreign Countries, 1880-1909, 
SHOWING the Large Loss in our Big Selling-Markets, per 100 
of OUT Population, Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight 
Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. 

Example , — During 1880-1889 our Special Exports other than Coal to our Five Biggest 
Foreign Customers were £207 yearly per 100 of our Population ; during 1900-1909 the 
value was £188 yearly. Observe the large fall in these Exports that has occurred since 
1880-1889, despite the inclusion above of the recent years of “ record trade. 


E 
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NOTE 

Unnecessary criticism is sometimes directed against the Board of Trade 
Returns of our commerce with individual foreign countries on the score that 
these returns do not^ m all instances^ state the country where, for example, 
our exports are actually consumed. But this feature of the classification is 
not of much real importance, for the following leason: — Year after year, a 
certain part of our exports — to take one example — is recorded as being sent 
to Germany. These records may or may not include the whole of our exports 
for consumption m Germany. (Probably they do not, and in this chapter 
Germany, Holland, and Belgium are included in one total ) But, as a matter 
of fact, it would be sufficiently useful in a broad, comparattve analysis of 
our trade to show that part of it recorded as trade with Germany, or with 
any other country, for the essential thing is not so much to know the actual 
consumption of our exports, for example, within the geographical limits of 
Gex’many, as to observe the course of that part of our trade which year by 
year is recorded as trade with Germany. The absence of the one piece of 
knowledge by no means invalidates the other piece of knowledge that we 
possess, especially when, as in the present instance, the facts are widely 
surveyed over a long period, and only the condensed average results made 
use of. 



CHAPTEE VIII 
sell|:rs in foreign markets* 

Valuable information is to be gained as to the com-se of the 
foreign commerce of the United Kingdom by examining the 
imports into foreign countries from All Sources, from the 
United Kingdom, and from other sellers of merchandise in 
these foreign markets. We are thus enabled to see Mdiat if 
any changes have occurred in the position of the United 
Kingdom as a seller in foreign markets, relatively to the 
position of other and rival nations vrho are also sellers in these 
foreign markets. 

If we confine our attention merely to the trade records 
relating to the goods that enter or leave the United Kingdom 
— a common procedm’e — we are taking a much narrower view 
than is desirable. We are then wholly ignoring this important 
question : Has the United Kingdom been maintaining its place 
as a seller in the markets of the world, relatively to the increased 
world-demand for commodities? We have to bear in mind 
that since the year 1880, with which these investigations begin, 
there has been a great increase in world-population, a great 
increase in the world’s buying-power, a gi'eat increase in the 
demand by foreign countries for goods sent to them by other 
nations. The purpose of this chapter, therefore, is to examine 
the facts of this matter in order to obtain an answer to the 
question put. 

* Based upon the 36th Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries (Cd. 
5446) and upon earlier volumes of tbis-Absti'act. 

259 
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It is possible to examine eighteen foreign countries as 
regards their imports from various soui*ces. 

These foreign countries are as follow : — 


Special Imports into each Foreign Country during the 
WHOLE Decade 1900-1909 


1 . Germany 

Million £ 

3463 

10. Russia . 

Million £ 

. 753 

■^2. United States . 

2263 

11 Switzerland 

. 561 

3. France . 

. 2051 

^12. Spain 

. 401 

4 Holland . 

2050 

13. Argentine Republic 

. 397 

■^5. China 

. 1226 

■^'14. Denmai;k . ^ , 

353 

6. Belgium . 

1156 

15. Sweden . 

321 

7. Italy 

900 

”^16. Norway 

. 182 

8 Austria-Hungary . 

880 

■^17. Roumania 

139 

*^'9. Japan 

772 

' 18. Portugal 

137 


^ These are General Imports, the Special Imports not being recorded as regards 
country of origin. China’s imports, recorded in Haikwan Taels, have been converted into 
£’s sterling at the rate of 3 Haikwan Taels - £1. The conversion rate for Japan is 5 
Yen = £1. 

The above statement is given for the purpose of showing 
the relative impoitance of each of these foreign countries as a 
buying-country. The above facts relate to the most recent 
decade for which the facts are available. It is of slight 
importance that in this part of the investigation the facts do 
not go beyond the year 1909. This is unimportant, because 
we are here concerned sdlely with trade tendencies over a long 
continuous period, and we are not at all concerned to know the 
facts for this or that year. And the full period 1880-1909, to 
which the following tables relate, is ample to permit such trade 
tendencies to disclose themselves. 

It should be noted that the special imports into foreign 
countries from the XJnited Kingdom are not identical with 
exports from the United Kingdom to foreign countries shown 
in Chapter VII. : for, in the first place, we are now to deal 
with imports into foreign countries for home consumption in 
each country ; and, secondly, exports that leave our shores 
acquire a different and 'usually increased value when they 
are entered as the imports of foreign countries. There is, 
for one thing, the cost of the .sea-freight to be added ; and. 
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moreover, we are using foreign records of imports, not British 
records of exports. 

These eighteen foreign countries will be examined as 
regards their imports : — 

1. From the United Kingdom. 

2. From Germany. 

3. From the United States. 

4. From Other Countries {i.e., from countries other than 1, 

2,3). 

5. From All Countries. 

The order of precedence of each foreign country is that 
shown on page 260, and is based upon the volume of imports 
going into each of these eighteen foreign countries during the 
whole decade 1900-1909. The results of this investigation are 
contained in Tables 124-141, which follow, and which are 
worthy of careful attention. 


The text of this chapter is continued on page 298, 


[Tables 124-141. 
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TABLE 124. — Germany’s Special Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade 

From United 

Kiiij'dom 

From 

Germany 

From United 
States 

B'rom Other 
Countries 

Fiom ALL 
Countries 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Mill Ma 

469 

488 

508 

523 

531 

532 
540 
550 
561 
568 
568 
580 

579 

580 
583 
593 
611 
639 
680 
693 
698j 

iks 

a; 

w 

(5 

cc 

p 

O 

P 

C 

o 

o 

<J 

Mill. Maiks 

Mill Ma 

149'! 

179 

202 

244 

273 

305 

341 

384 

434 

507 

564 

625 

684 

719 

770 

819 

870 

941 

1008 

1048 

1085; 

rks 

<V 

2 

w 

p 

o ^ 

p 

p 

43 

P 

o 

o 

P 

aj 

o; 

IVlill Ma 

2552'^ 

2637 

2713 

2745 

2778 

2812 

2886 

2975 

3070 

3169 

3258 

3346 

3415 

3540 

3690 

3873 

4105 

4377 

4676 

4881 

5143, 

iks 

O 

efn 

2 

cn 

P 

O 

p 

Ks 

p 

o 

o 

< 

mn Ma 

31701 

3.304 

3423 

3512 

3582 

3649 

3767 

3909 

4065 

4244 

4390 

4551 

4678 

4839 

5043 

5285 

5586 

5957 

6364 

6622 

6926; 

rks 

<v 

CO 

2 

CO 

P 

O 

P 

P 

-P 

P 
. o 

tJ 

T3 

P 

aj 

CD 

5jJ0 

<1 

Test. Percentage of 

Germany’s Lmports from 

EACH Country. 



From United 

From 

From United 

From Other 

Prom ALL 


Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States 


Countries 

Countries 


per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 


Per cent. 

1880—1889 

14 8^ 


• . . 

4-7" 


80-5^ 


100*0 

1881—1890 

14-8 


r 

5-4 


79*8 


100*0 

1882—1891 

14-8 



5*9 


79-3 


100*0 

1883—1892 

14-9 



7*0 


78*1 


100-0 

1884—1893 

14*8 



7*6 


77-6 


100*0 

1885—1894 

14*6 



8*4 

lU 

m 

77-0 


100*0 

1886—1895 

14-3 



9-0 

2 

76 7 


100-0 

1887—1896 

14-1 

pti 


9*8 

cc 

76-1 


100*0 

1888—1897 

13*8 

s 


10-7 

o 

p 

75-5 


100*0 

1889—1898 

13*4 


. ■ . 

12*0 

2 

74-6 


100-0 

1890—1899 

12-9 


• • • 

12*9 

4-5 

74-2 


100-0 

1891—1900 

12-7 

P 

o 

• • t 

13*8 

o 

o 

73 5 


100-0 

1892—1901. 

12-4 

V 


14*6 

nj 

P 

73*0 

< 

100*0 

1893—1902 

12‘0 


, . , 

14-9 

CJ 

73-1 


100*0 

1894—1903 

11-6 

flS 

<L> 


15*2 

O 

550 

73-2 


100-0 

1896—1904 

11-2 

P 


15*5 

rS 

73-3 


100-0 

1896—1905 

10-9 

.<5 


15*6 

<1 

73-6 


100-0 

1897—1906 

10^7 



15 8 


73-5 


100-0 

1898—1907 ' 

10 7 


• 

15*9 


73-4 


100*0 

1899—1908 

10*5 



15*9 


73-6 


100-0 

1900—1909 

lO-L 



15-7, 


74-2, 


100-0 


20 Marks to the £ throughout^ Duriiig recent years, 20 *339 Mark$, 
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DIAG-EAM XLV.~See Table 124. Shake of G-eemany's Impoets, 
1880-1909 Yearly Amrages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-iine O m sight 

Example,— Hhe United States’ share of Germany’s Imports rose from £4*7 per 
^100 of Germany’s Imports from Ah Sources to £15 *7 , per £100. The United St^es 
passed the United Kingdom, as a seller to Germany, in the decade 1891-1900. The 
united Kingdom has lost much position in German markets. 
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TABLE 126 .— United States’ Genekal^ Imports, 1880-1909 
Yearly Averages during each Deeadc. 


Decade 

From United 
Kingdom 

Fiom 

German; 

From United 
y States 

From Othei 
Countries 

FlOm ALL 
Countries. 


Mill. Dollars 

Mill. Dollars Mill Dollars 

Mill Dollars 

Mill Dollars 

1880—1889 

Ul'i 


66 ^ 


... 

440 ^ 

680 ^ 


1881—1890 

172 


70 


... 

450 

692 


1882—1891 

174 


75 


... 

463 

712 


1883—1892 

170 


77 



475 

722 


1884—1893 

170 


81 



486 

737 


1885—1894 

164 

s 

82 


... 

490 

736 


1886—1895 

166 

> 

o 

84 



501 

751 


1887—1896 

168 

o 

(U 

86 



512 

766 


1888— 1897 

168 

pH 

89 

W ... i 

. 516 .s 

773 


1889—1898 

161 

4J 

88 

1 

M ... 

613 

762 

s 

1890—1899 

155 ^- 


88 

L <D 

r biO 

514 §3 

757 

4) 

syo 

1891—1900 

152 


88 

cS 

523 S 

763 

rH 

1892—1901 

147 


89 

<r1 

525 ^ 

761 


1893—1902 

148 

0) 

91 


. . . 

530 

769 


1894—1903 

149 

u 

93 


. . . 

543 

785 


1895—1904 

155 


97 



566 

818 


1896—1905 

167 

< 

101 ' 



599 . 

857 


1897—1906 

161 . 


105 



636 

902 


1898—1907 

168 


no 



690 

968 


1899—1908 

176 


117 



733 

1026 


1900—1909 

186 ; 


123 ; 



779J 

1088 ^ 


Test. Percentage of United States’ Imports from each Country. 


From United 

From 

1 From United I 

1 From Other 

From ALL 


Kingdom. 

Germany. | States. 

Countries 

Countries 


Per cent 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1880—1889 

25 * 6 ^ 


9 - 7 '\ 

• • « 

64 - 7 ^ 

100*0 

1881—1890 

24*9 


. 10 * 

1 

■ • » 

65*0 

100*0 

1882—1891 

24*4 


10-5 

• « * 

65*1 

100-0 

1883—1892 

23*5 


10 * 

7 

» • w 

65*8 

100*0 

1884—1893 

23-0 


11 * 

1 


65*9 

100*0 

1885—1894 

22-3 


11 * 

1 


66*6 

100-0 

1886—1895 

22*1 


11*1 


66-8 

100-0 

1887—1896 

21*9 


11*31 


66*8 

100*0 

1888—1897 

21-7 

li 

11*5 


66‘8 

100*0 

1889—1898 

21-1 

Ph 

11*6 

4) 

m « «• 

67 - 3 ' ^ 

100*0 

1890—1899 

20*5 

4) 

y &ijo 

11-7 


67-8 

100*0 

1891—1900 

20*0 


11*6 

^3^ w » * 

68-4 

100*0 

1892—1901 

19*4 


11-6 


69*0 

100*0 

1893 - 1902 * 

19-3 


11*8 


68*9 

100*0 

1894—1903 

19-0 


11-8 


69*2 

100-0 

1896—1904 

18*9 


11*8 


69-3 

100*0 

1896—1905 

18*3 


11-8 


69-9 

100*0 

1897—1906 

17-8 


11-7 


70*5 

100*0 

1898— 1907 

17-4 


. 11*3 


71*3 

100*0 

1899—1908 

17 2 


11*4 


71*4 

100*0 

1900—1909 

17T 

/ 

11*3 


71 - 6 ; 

100 0 


* Special Imports not distinguished as to cowntry of origin. 4*8 Dolla/rs to the 
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DIAGEAM XLVI — See Table 125. Shake of the United States’ 
Impokts, 1880-1909 Yearly Average during each Decade 



markets. 
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TABLE 126. — Fkange’s Special Impoets, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Avereuges dv/nng each Decade. 


Decade. 

From United 
Kingdom 

From 

Geimany 

Fiom United 
States 

From 0th ei 
Countries 

From ALL 
Countnes. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Mill Fr£ 

6or 

597 

586 

566 

546 
532 
528 

527 

528 
525 
531 
535 
537 
540 

547 
551 
561 
585 
625 
653 
683^ 

incs 

53 

> 

o 

a 

CD 

xi 

<1 

Mill Fr 

395' 
386 
377 
364 
350 
339 
332 
‘ 330 

328 

329 
331 
338 
342 
350 
362 
374 
391 
418 
451 
478 
509, 

aucs 

r''' 

53 

> 

o 

OJ 

p:^ 

Mill Fi 

370' 

329 

327 

341 
338 

342 
344 
346 
357 
394 
406 
426 
423 
412 
434 
450 
473 
500 
524 
527 
557, 

aiics 

fS 

4; 

fciJD 

< 

Mill Fra 

3095^ 
3090 
3102 
3058 
3000 
2971 
2944 
2904 
. 2887 
2888 
2888 
2883 
2840 
2861 
2915 
2948 
3004 
3109 
3238 
3257 

3379 J 

ncs 

s 

(D 

g 

15 

ptH 

<! 

Mill Francs 

446n 
’ 4402 

4392 

4329 

4234 

4184 

4148 b 
4107 > 
4100 g 
4136 

4156 

4182 J 
4142 

4163 ^ 
4258 . 

4323 ^ 
4429. 
4612 

4838 

4955 

5128J 

Test Percentage of France’s Imports from each Country. 

Decade 

Prom United 
Kingdom 

Prom 

Germany 

Prom United 
States 

From Other 
Countries 

Prom ALL 
Countries 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
1886—1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 . 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1896— 1904 
. 1896—1906 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Per cent 

13-5 
13-6 
13'4 
13*1 
12*9 
12*7 
12*7 
12*8 
12*9 
12*7 
12 8 
12*8 
13 0 
13*0 
12*8 
12*7 
12*7 
12*7 
12*9 
13*2 
13*3^ 

.2 

os 

0 

O 

0 

E 

% 

< 

Per ceni 
8*8^ 
^ 8*8 
8*6 
8*4 
8*3 
8*1 
8*0 
8*0 
8*0 
8*0 
8*0 
8*1 
8*2 
8*4 
8*5 
8*6 
8*8 
9 1 
. 9*3 
9*7 
9*9; 

CO 

rH 

t 

0 

01 

00 

t-H 

0) 

o 

*£o 

CO 

s 

g 

<I 

Per cen 

8*3^ 

7*5 

7*5 

7*9 

8*0 

8*2 

8*3 

8*4 

8*7 

9*5 

9*8 

10*2 

10*2 

9*9 

10*2 

10*4 

10*7 

10*8 

10*8 

10*6 

10*9j 

CO 

'•S 

Per cent 

69*4'^ 
70*1 
70*5 
70*6 
70*8 
71*0 
71*0 
70*8 
70*4 
69*8 
69*4 
68*9 
68*6 
68*7 
68*5 
68*3 
67*8 
67*4 
- 67*0 
66*5 
65*9^ 

15 

P=H 

0 

<V 

xi 

“nzS 

0 

oj 

cT 

CO 

s 

Pei cent 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 

100 0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 

100 0 

100 0 
100*0 


2o Francs io the £,, 
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DIAGEAM XLVII — See Table 126 Shaeb of Feance’s Imposts, 
1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 
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TABLE 127 —Holland’s Special Imports, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

From Dnited 
Kingdom 

Fiom 

Germany 

From United 
States 

From Otliei 
Countries 

From ALL 
Countries 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Mill Gulden 

272^ 

279 

282 

281 

282 

275 

272 ^ 
271 > 

273 g 
266 « 
264 -:g 
264 5 
262 -r 
259 g 
269 ^ 
259 

262 i 

267 

273 

275 

277j 

Mill. Gulden 

298^ 

301 

299 

295 

291 -i- 
290 S 

290 3 
288 g 
288 

291 8 

309 09 
328 1 
: 358 ^ i 

390 ^ 
417 ^ 
451 

482 

513 

548 

589] 

Mill, Gu 

65 

67 

70 

81 

90 

97 

102 

112 

128 

149 

172 

190 

211 

220 

227 

237 

250 

265 

271 

275 

275; 

1 A very large Rise g 

Mill Gulden 

445^ 

479 

519 

542 

569 

604 

637 ^ 
683 

^ 722 ^ 
758 ^ 
798 i 
835 

866 g 

918 

966 

1025 

1089 

1127 

1181 

1242 

1321 ; 

MiU Gulden 
1080 
1126 
1170 
1199 
1232 
1266 
1301 
1354 « 
1411 « 
1464 S- 
1531 >- 13 
1598 
1667 53 
1755 ^ 
1842 
1938 
2052 
2141 
2238 
2340 
2462; 


Test. Percentage of Holland’s Imports from each Country, 


Decade. 

From United 

i From 


From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States. 

Countnes, 

Countries, 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1880—1889 

25*2 


27*6^' 


6*0^ 


41*2 1 


100*0 

1881—1890 

24-8 


' 26-7 


5*9 


42*6 


100-0 

1882—1891 

24-1 


25*6 


6*0 


44*3 


100*0 

1883—1892 

23*4 


24 6 


6*7 


45-3 


100*0 

1884—1893 

22*9 

f— ( 

23*6 


7-3 


46*2 


100*0 

1885—1894 

21*7 

? 

05 

22*9 

53 

7*6' 


47-8 


100-0 

1886—1895 

20*9 

22*3 

o 

7-8 


49*0 


100-0 

1887—1896 

20*0 

a 

0 

21-3 

V 

8-3 


50*4 


100-0 

1888—1897 

19*4 

3 

r| 

20*4 

9*1 

to 

51*1 

<v 

to 

I 100*0 

1889—1898 

18*2 

*43 

19-9 

*43 : 

10-2 

Ph 

51-7 

s 

100-0 

1890—1899 

17-3 

1 s 

19*4 

ce 

11*2 

r eio 

52-1 

L 

3 

100-0 

1891—1900 

16-6 

•XJ 

19*3 

P~i . 
n * 

11-9 

52*2 

100-0 

1892—1901 , 

15-7 

3 

19*7 


12-7, 


51*9 


100-0 

1893—1902 

14-8 


1 20*4 

> 

12-5 


52*3 

< 

100-0 

1894—1903 

14-0 

be 

M 

: 21*2 


12-3 


52*5 


100-0 

1895—1904 

13-4 


21*5 

tpH 

12-2 


52*9 


100-0 

1896—1905 

12-8 


22*0 


12-2 


53*0 


100-0 

1897—1906 

12-5 


22*5 


12-4 


52*6 


100-0 

1898—1907 

12-2 


22*9 


12'1 


52*8 


100-0 

1899—1908 

11-8 


23*4 


11-7 


53 1 


100-0 

1900—1909 

11-2J 


23-9^ 


11-2J 


53 7, 


100 0 


The above Imports include Bullion and Spec®, relatively trivial. 12 Qulim to the £. 
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DIAGrEAM XLVIIL — See Table 127. Share of Holland’s Imports, 
1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each Decade, 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight. 

Example , — During the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied £25 '2 per £100 of 
Holland’s Imports from AH Countries ; during the last decade, our share was only £11 "2 
per £I00. The United States have caught up the United Kingdom as a seller m Dutch 
markets. 
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TABLE 128.— China’s GENEr.AL^'^ Impoets, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 



1 


From Continent 

1 



1 


j 


Decade 

i From United 

of Euiope t 

From United 

Fiom Otliei 

From 

VI L 

Kingdom 

(except Russia) 

States 

-1 

Countries 

Countries 


Mil] Haikwaii 

Mill Haikiian 

jMill Hazkwau 

MiP Haikw an 

Mill Haiku an 


Taels 


! Taels 


! Taels 


Taels 


Taels 


1880—1889 

22*2 


2 5 


1 ^ 1 


65 2 


93 


1881—1890 

22 4 


2 

3 


I 3 4 


68*6 


97 


1882—1891 

23 0 


2 9 


; 3*8 


72*3 


102 


1883—1892 

24 0 


3 

2 


i 4*1 


75 7 


107 


1881—1893 

25 2 


3*5 


1 4.4 


81*9 


115 


1885—1894 

26*4 


3 9 


5*0 


88*7 


124 


1886—1895 

27*4 


4*4 


5* 

2 


96 0 


133 


1887—1896 

29*7 


5 1 

n 

OQ 

; 6*0 

c/3 

105*2 


146 


1888—1897 

31 1 

w 

5*7 

6 8 

" 112 4 

QJ 

cc 

156 

1/ 

CO 

1889—1898 

31*6 


6 3 

X 

8 3 


1198 


166 

2 

1890—1899 

33 5 

0) 

pc 

7*0 

Q 

be 

10 1 


131*4 

c; 

182 

be 

1891—1900 

35 6 

M 

7*7 


11*4 

A 

136 3 


191 


1892—1901 

36*8 


8*9 


13*0 

*< 

146 3 

< 

205 

<! 

1893—1902 

39*6 


10*2 


15*4 


158 8 


224 


1894— 1903 

41*9 


11*9 


17*4 


170*8 


242 


1895—1904 

44 6 


13*7 


19*4 


184*3 


262 


1896—1905 

49 8 


16 L 


26*6 


197*5 


290 


1897— 1906 

53 2 


19 1 


29*9 


208 8 


311 


1898—1907 

57*0 


21 6 


32 3 


222*1 


333 


1899—1908 

60*8 


23 5 


34*7 


233 0 


352 


1900—1909 

63 6^ 


25*'/ 

1 


35*7j 


243*0 


368^ 


Test. Percentage of China’s Impouts from each Countev. 




From Oontment 








Decacl*' 

From united 

of Europe f 

Prom United 

From 0 th ei 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

(exc'^pr Rnss’a) 

States 


Countrn •» 

Countries 


Per cent 

Per ernt 


Pel cent 


Per cent. 1 

Per cent 

18S0— 1889 

23*9' 





3*4 



70-0 1 


100 0 

1881—1890 

23*0 


2*7 



3*5 



70-8 


100*0 

1882—1891 

22*6 


29 



3*7 



70-8 


100*0 

1883—1892 

22*4 


30 



3*8 



70-8 


100*0 

1884—1893 

21*8 


3*0 



3*8 



71-4 


100*0 

1885—1894 1 

21*3 


3*1 



4*1 



71-5 


100*0 

1886—1895 ; 

20*6 


33 



3*9 



72-2 

cS 

100*0 

1887—1896 

20*4 


3*5 


CU 

c/3 

4*1 



72-0 

100 0 

1888—1897 1 

19*9 


3 6 


4*4 

tU 

ji 

72-1 


100 0 

1889—1898 ; 

19*1 


38 


5*0 

s 

72-1 

0 

100 0 

1890—1899 

18*4 

v 

bC 

3*9 


o 

pc 

5*6 

be 

72 1 

43 

"iTi 

100*0 

1891—1900 

18*6 


4*0 



6*0 


71-4 

S 

100*0 

1892—1901 

* 17*9 

< 

4*3 


63 

<rf 

71-5 


100*0 

1893—1902 

17 7 


4*5 



6*9 


* 

70 9 

03 

100*0 

1894—1903 

17-3 


4*9 



7*2 



70-6 

2 

100*0 

1895—1904 

17*0 


5*2 



7*4 



70-4 


100*0 

1896— 1905 

17*2 


5*6 



92 



68-0 


100*0 

1897—1906 1 

17-1 


6;1 



9*6 



67-2 


100*0 

1898—1907 1 

17*1 


6*5 



9*7 



66-7 


100*0 

1899— 1908 ! 

17*3 


6*7 



99 



66*1 


100*0 

1900—1909 j 

1 

17*3; 


7*0; 



9*7j 



66-0^ 


100*0 


* SpecUl Imports not recorded as to country of origin^ The nominal value of the 
'd0mw3^n IS 6s. 8d. (3 to the £), but the actual exchange value has fallen considerably, 
t Imports from Germany alone not recorded. 



FALL IN OUR SHARE OF CHINA’S IMPORTS 271 


DIAGEAM XLIX — See Table 128 Shake of China’s Imports, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade 
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TABLE 129.— Belgium’s Special Imports,**' 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

Fiom United 

From 

Fiom United 

Fiom Other 

Fiom ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 

Countries 

Countries 


Mill Francs 

Mill Fiancs 

Mill Fiancs 

Mill Francs 

Mill. Fiancs. 

1880—1889 

199"^ 


197'' 


168 


946" 


1510^ 


1881—1890 

194 


191 


157 


967 


1509 


1882—1891 

190 


186 


155 


995 


1526 


1883—1892 

189 


179 


157 


994 


1519 


1884—1893 

189' 


173 


154 


1005 


1521 


1885—1894 

188 

0) 

173 

2 

151 

2 

1024 


1536 


1886—1895 

190 


176 

a; 

152 

0) 

1052 


1570 


1887—1896 

194 

182 

biO 

u 

154 

bo 

1084 


1614 

0 

1888—1897 

197 


190 

d 

160 

d 

r 1105 

cc 

1652 

1889—1898 

201 

<D 

196 


178 

d 

1122 

Cd 

1697 

2 

1890—1899 

207, 


207 


195 

- 0) 

1153 

0 
' bo 

1762 

, 0 
f bu 

1891—1900 

211 

s 

222 


206 


1173 


1812 

d" 

1892—1901 

214 


234 

rO 

d 

219 

••d 

d 

1183 


1850 


1893—1902 

220 


250 

as 

226 

d 

1234 


1930 


1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

225 

235 


266 

282 


239 

249 

'd 

1301 

1378 


2031 

2144 


1896—1905 

246 


304 

< 

260 

<3 

1466 


2276 


1897—1906 

262 


328 


272 


1573 


2435 


1898—1907 

280 


351 


281 


1710 


2622 


1899—1908 

288 


372 


285 


1803 


2748 


1900—1909 

300; 


393; 


284; 


1912; 


2889; 


j Test. Percentage of Belgiu:m’s Imports from 

EACH Country. 


Decade 

Prom United 

From 


From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 

Countries. 

Countries 


Per cent 

Per cent 

«Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1880—1889 

13-2> 


is-o*^ 


ii-r 


62-7^ 


100*0 

1881—1890 

12-9 


‘ 12-7 


10*4 


64*0 


100*0 

1882—1891 

12*5 


12*2 


10*2 


65*1 


100*0 

1883—1892 

12-4 


11*8 


10*3 


66-5 


100*0 

1884—1893 

12*4 


11*4 


10*1 


66*1 


100*0 

1885— 1894 

12-2 


11*3 


9*8 


66*7 


100*0 

1886—1895 

12*1 


11*2 

03 

9*7 


67-0 

•S 

100*0 

1887—1896 

12*0 


11-3 


9-5 

o 

67-2 

d 

p 

100-0 

1888—1897 

11-9 

pE- 

11*5 

«3 

9*7 

1 

66*9 

o 

100*0 

1889—1898 

11*8 

s 

11-5 

<v 

r-} 

10*5 

I 

66 2 

2 

100*0 

1890—1899 

11-7 

tp 

11*8 


11*1 

lr3 

65-4 

1— 1 

100*0 

1891—1900 

11-7 

A 

12*3 

d 

11-4 


64-6 

1 

100*0 

1892—1901 . 

11*6 

g 

12-7 

d 

11-8 


63-9 

100*0 

1893—1902 

11-4 

V 

12*9 


.11-7 

bo 

•F-t 

64*0 

oT 

w 

100-0 

1894—1903 

IM 


3 3*1 


n-8 

m 

64*0 

2 

100*0 

1895—1904 

10-9 


13*1 

<1 

11*6 


644 

c 

100-0 

1896—1905 

10*8 


13*3 


11-4 


64 5 


100-0 

1897—1906 

10-7 


13*5 


11*2 


64-6 


100-0 

1898—1907 

10-7 


43*4 


10-7 


65 2 


100-0 

1899—1908 

10*5 


13*5 


10*4 


65-6 


100*0 

1900—1909 

10*4 


13*6 


9-8 


66-2, 


100-0 


* Excluding Diamonds in the fbugh. 25 Francs to the £. 



FALL IN OUR SHARE OF BELGIUM’S IMPORTS 273 


DIA&EAM L. See Table 129 Share of Belgium’s Imports, 
1880-1909 YeoMy Averages during each Decade 
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TABLE 130. — Italy’s Special Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade 

From United 

From 

From United 

From Other 

rioin ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 

Countries 

Countries 


Mill Liie 

Mill. Lire. 

Mill Lue. 

Mill Lire 

Mill Lire. 

1880—1889 

299 ’! 


118 ^ 


67 ^ 


899 


1383 


1881—1890 

306 


123 


67 


897 


1392 


1882—1891 

295 


130 


68 


879 


1372 


1883—1892 

290 


136 


69 


860 


1355 


1884—1893 

285 


139 


73 


839 


1336 

43 

1885—1894 

280 


142 


78 


811 


1311 


1886—1895 

272 

145 


83 


772 


1272 

03 

1887— 1896 

268 

> 

146 

CO 

89 

0) 

.^2 r 

741 

03 

CT 

1244 

be 

u 

1888—1897 

260 

O 

O 

145 

95 

703 

1203 


1889—1898 

269 


146 

s 

104 

Ph 

718 

s 

1227 

c3 

1890—1899 

267 


150 

be 

114 

03 
• bjo 

717 

43 

bJD 

1238 

P 

u 43 

1891—1900 

261 


156 

CIS 

128 

rN 

731 


1276 

43 

1892—1901 

263 

*\ 

163 


144 

< 

766 


1336 

TJ 

S3 

1893—1902 

267 


171 


158 


800 


1396 

CIS 

1894—1903 

270 


180 


169 


844 


1463 

CIS 

1895—1904 

277 


191 


182 


895 


1545 

1896— 1905 

288 


206 


194 


945 


1633 


1897—1906 

310 


231 


213 


1017 


1771 


1898—1907 

340 


269 


240 


1091 


1940 


1899—1908 

365 


305 


264 


1156 


2090 


1900—1909 . 

384 j 


336 j 


286 j 


1245 ; 


226 lJ 


Test. 

Percentage 

OF Italy’s Imports from each Country. 


Decade. 

Prom tJnited 

Prom 

From United 

From Other 

Prom ALL 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States. 

Countries, 

Countries, 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1880—1889 

21 - 6 ' 


8 * 5 " 


4 * 8 ^ 


65 *r 


100*0 

1881—1890 

21*9 


8-8 


4-8 


64-6 


100*0 

1882—1891 

21-5 


9-5 


5*0 


64*0 


100*0 

1883—1892 

21 4 


10-0 


5*1 


63*5 


100-0 

1884—1893 

21-3 


10*4 


5*5 


62*8 


100*0 

1885—1894 

21*4 


10-8 


5-9 


61*9 


100*0 

1886—1895 

21*4 


11-4 


6*5 


60*7 


100*0 

1887—1896 

21*5 


11-7 

CO 

7*2 


59*6 


100*0 

1888—1897 

21*6 


12-0 

7*9 

c; 

CO 

58*5 


100-0 

1889—1898 

2M 


11*9 

s 

85 

s 

58*5 


100-0 

1890—1899 

20 8 

c3 

12 1 

^ bJD 

9*2 

ct 

67-9 


100*0 

1891—1900 

20*5 


12-2 


10-0 

57-3 


100*0 

1892—1901 

19 7 


12*2 


10*8 

r— ^ 

67-3 


100-0 

1893—1902 

19-1 


12*2 


11*3 


57-4 


100*0 

1894—1903 

18*5 


12-3 


11-6 


57*6 


100-0 

1895—1904 

17-9 


12-4 


11*8 


57*9 


100-0 

1896—1905 i 

17*6 


12*6 


11*9 


57-9 


100-0 

1897— 1906 

17-5 


13-1 


12-0 


57-4 


100-0 

1898— 1907 

17*5 


. 13-9 


12*4 


56*2 


100-0 

1899 — 190 $ 

17-5 


14*6 


12 6 


55*3 


100-0 

1900—1909 

17-1 


U-9 

/ 

12*7 


55*3 


100-0 


Including Bullion and Specie from 1880 to 1886, and Silver Bullion from 1886 onwards. The 
amounts are relatively trivial compared with imports of merchandise. 25 Lire io the £. 







) SELLERS m FOREIGN MARKETS 

TABLE 131. — Austria-Hungaey’s Special Impoets, 18804909. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


-1889 

-1890 

-1891 

-1892 

-1893 

-1894 

-1895 

-1896 

-1897 

-1898 

-1899 

-1900 

-1901 

-1902 

-1903 

-1904 

-1905 

-1906 

-1907 

-1908 

-1909 


From Umted 
Kingdom 

Mill Kionen 


1411 

141 

143 

145 g 

146 IS 

147 fg 
151 
161 
169 
176 


Fiom 

Germany. 


Mill IvioTien. 


529' 
548 
567 u 
587 i 
6121 „ 
641 f 
680 
724 < 
767 
814 


From United 
States 


Mill Kronen 


From Other 
Countries 


Mill Kronen 


From ALL 
Countries 


Mill Kronen. 

1187^ 
1186 
1181 
1174 
1183 
1201 
1234 
1267 
1305 
1362 
1405 
1453 
1495 
1543 
1596 
1661 
1731 
1824 
1923 
1999 
2113^ 


Test. Percentage of Austria-Hungary’s Imports from each Country. 


From United 
Kingdom 


From 

Germany 


From United From Other From all 


1880- 

1881- 

1882- 

1883- 

1884- 

1885- 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 
: 1899- 
! 1900- 


Not recorded as to country of origin before the year 1891. 24 Kronen to the £, 


A lar^e Rise 



FALL IN OUE SHAEE OF AUSTEIA’S IMPOSTS 277 


DIAGEAM LII — See Table 131. Share of Austria-Huegaey’s 
Imports, 1891-1905. Yearly Averages during each Decade 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Austria-Hungary’s Imports were not recorded^ as to country of origin before the 
year 1891. 

Observe that the share of the United Kingdom has decreased, smd that Germany 
and the United States have each gained position as a seller to Austria-Hungary* The 
United States passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1897-1906. 
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TABLE 132. — Japan's General^* Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade, 


Decade 

From United 
Kingdom 

From 

Germany. 

Prom United 
States 

From Other 
Countries 

From ALL 
Countries 


Million Yen 

Million Y"en 

Million Yen. 

Million Yen 

Million Yen 

1880—1889 

18-6^ 


2-9' 


3*7^ 


16 9^ 


42*n 


1881—1890 

19*6 


3-4 


4*2 


19*3 


46*5 


1882—1891 

20-0 


3*8 


4*7 


21*0 


49*5 


1883—1892 * 

20‘5 


4-3 


4*9 


23*7 


53*4 


1884—1893 

21-9 


4*8 


5‘2 


27*1 


59*0 


1885— 1894 

24-7 


5*4 


6*0 


31*4 


67*5 


1886—1895 

27-7 


6*4 


6*6 


36*5 


77-2 


1887—1896 

32*2 


7-8 

0) 

7-9 

<V 

43*6 


91*5 


1888—1897 

36‘5 

w 

9-2 

-22 

10*2 


53-6 

CO 

109*5 


1889—1898 

40-0 


11-2 

HH 

13*8 

(D 

67-4 

P5 

132*4 


1890—1899 

42*0 


12*5 


17-1 


77-6 

„ biO 

149*2 

^ bc 

1891—1900 

46*6 


14*8 


22*8 

ce 

87-0 


171-2 



1892—1901 

49-9 

<1 

17*1 


26*6 


98*1 

< 

191-7 

<1 

1893—1902 

53-0 


19-1 


30*9 


109*8 


212*8 


1894—1903 

55-3 


21*0 


35*1 


125*3 


236-7 


1895—1904 

58-7 


23*1 


39 9 


141-7 


263*4 


1896— 1905 

65*9 


26*2 


49*5 


158-8 


300*4 


1897—1906 

70-1 


28*7 


54*9 


171*8 


325*5 


1898—1907 

75*2 


31-7 


60*4 


185*6 


352*9 


1899—1908 

80-0 


32 8 


64*2 


190-8 


368*8 


1900—1909 

84-3; 


36*1 

J 

65-8; 


199*BJ 


386-0, 


Test. 

Percentage 

OF Japan’s Imports from each Country 




From United 

From 

From United 

Prom Other 

From ALL 

Decade. 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States 


Countries 

Countries 


Per cent 


Per cent. 

Pei cent 


Per cent 


Per cent. 

1830— 1889 I 

44-L 


6*9^ 


8-7" 


40*3^ 


100*0 

1881— 1890 i 

42*2 


• 7*2 


8*9 


41-7 


100*( 

} 

1882—1891 

40-3 


7*6 


9*4 


42-7 


100*( 

} 

1883—1892 : 

38*4 


8-0 


9*2 


44*4 


100*< 


1884—1893 

37-1 


8-2 


8*8 


45*9 


100*( 


1885— 1894 

36'5 


8*0 


8*9 


46*6 


100*( 

} 

1886—1895 I 

35-9 


8-3 


8*6 


47-2 


100-( 

} 

1887— 1896 ! 

35-2 


8*5 


8*6 


47-7 

o 

100* 

3 

1888— 1897 ; 

33‘3 


8*4 


9*3 

jn 

49-0 

CO 

s 

100* 

} 

1889— 1898 

30*2 


8*5 

V 

c« 

10*4 

cu 

50-9 

<D 

100*1 

3 

1890—1899 

28-2 

P 

* 

8*4 

s 

11-6 

bio 
r ^ 

51-9 


100*0 

1891—1900 

27-3 

r§ 

8*6 


13-3 

A 

50-8 


100-( 


1892—1901, 

26*0 


8-9 


13-9 


51*2 


100*0 

1893—1902 

24-9 


8*9 


14*5 


51-7 


100*0 

1894—1903 

23*3 


8-9 


14-8 


53*0 


100*0 

1895—1904 

22*3 


8-8 


15-2 


53-7 


100*0 

1896-1905 

21-9 


8-7 


16*5 


52*9 


100* 


1897—1906 

21-5 


8-8 


16*9 


52-8 


100*0 

1898— 1907 

21-3 


*9*0 


17*1 


52*6 


100*0 

1899—1908 

21-7 


9*2 


17*4 


51-7 


100*0 

1900—1909 

21*8; 


9*3; 


17-0 


51*9 


100-0 


From the year 1S96 onwards, Japan’s Impcfrts include the imports into Formosa. The 
nommai value of the yen is 4s., but the actual exchange value has varied and considerably 
decreased. * Special Imports not recorded as to country of origin. 




FALL IN OUE SHAEE OF JAPAN’S IMPORTS 279 


DIAG-EAM LIII. — See Table 132. Share of Japan’s Imports, 
1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight. 

The large decrease in the United Kingdom’s share of Jean’s imports has 
been accompanied by a large increase in the share of the United States, which are 
rapidly catching up the United Kingdom as a seller to Japan. 
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TABLE 133 — Eussia’s Special Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

From United 
Kingdom 

Fiom 

Germany 

From United 
States 

Fiom Otbei 
Countries 

From .4LL 
Countries 


Mill Roubles. 

Mill Roubles 

Mill Roubles. 

Mill. Roubles. 

Mill Roubles 

1880—1889 

114] 


169^ 


261 


18L 


4901 


1881—1890 

109 


153 


30 


177 


469 


1882—1891 

106 


142 


32 


176 


456 


1883—1892 

104 


130 


34 


171 


439 


1884—1893 

102 


124 


34 


169 


429 

y 

1885—1894 

103 


120 


36 

OJ 

173 


432 

fS 

1886—1895 

106 


123 


37 

f5 

176 


442 

y 

1887—1896 

106 


129 


41 

w 

181 


457 

bJO 

1888—1897 

107 


136 

O 

w 

42 

p 

189 

CO 

474 


1889—1898 

108 


144 

s 

45 

p * 

£ 

199 


496 


1890—1899 

111 


154 


44 


209 

. y 
bJC 

518 

- s 

1891—1900 

114 

< 

164 

55 

43 

o 

y 

218 


539 

4-J 

1892—1901 

116 


175 


43 


226 


560 

TIS 

f3 

1893—1902 

116 


186 


43 

P 

235 


580 

c5 

1894—1903 

116 


200 


46 

V 

240 


602 


1895—1904 

113 


209 


48 

< 

241 


611 


1896—1905 

110 


215 


49 


246 


620 

<1 

1897—1906 

110 


226 


48 


257 


641 


1898—1907 

111 


242 


48 


269 


670 


1899—1908 

111 


248 


49 


292 


700 


1900—1909 

112; 


272; 


62j 


297 


733^ 


T£ST^ 

Percextage of Russia’s Imports from each Country. 



From United 

From 

From United 

From Otbei 

From ALL 


Kingdom. 

Germany 

States. 

Countries. 

Countries 


Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1880—1889 

23*3 


34 5 


5‘3 


36*9 


100*0 

1881—1890 

23*2 


. 32*6 


6*5 


37-7 


100*0 

1882—1891 

23-3 


31*2 


7*1 


38*4 


100*0 

1883—1892 

23-6 


29-6 


7*8 


39*0 


100*0 

1884—1893 

23 8 


28-9 


7*8 


39*5 


100*0 

1885—1894 

23*9 


27-8 


83 


40*0 


100*0 

1886—1895 

23-9 


27-8 


8*3 


40-0 


100-0 

1887—1896 

23*1 


28*3 


9*1 


39*5 


100*0 

1888—1897 

22*5 


28-7 


8*9 


39*9 


100*0 

1889—1898 

21 7 


28*9 


90 


40*4 

y 

cc 

100-0 

1890—1899 

21-4 

cs 

29-7 


8-5 

(“S 

40-4 


100*0 

1891—1900 

21*2 

< 

30*5 

<1 

8*1 

< 

40*2 

<3 

100-0 

1892—1901 

20-8 


31*3 


7*7 


40 2 


100 0 

1893—1902* 

20*0 


32*2 


7*5 


40-3 


100-0 

1894—1903 

19-2 


33*2 


7-7 


39-9 


100-0 

1895—1904 

18*4 


34^2 


7*9 


39-5 


100*0 

1896—1905 

17-8 


.34*6 


7-9 


39-7 ■ 


100-0 

1897—1906 

17-1 


35*3 


7-4 


40*2 


100*0 

1898—1907 

16-5 


^6*1 


7-2 


40*2 


100-0 

1899—1908 

15’9 


36*5 


7*2 


40*4 


100-0 

1900—1909 1 

15*3) 


37-rJ 


7-1; 


40*5; 


100-0 


Prior to 1897, 10 roubles to the £. Froca 1897 onwards, 1 rouble = 2s. 



FALL IN OUR SHARE OF RUSSIA’S IMPORTS 281 

DIAG-EAM LIV. — See Table 133. Shake of Eussia’s Impokts, 
1880-1909. Yearly Amrayes during each Decade, 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight. 

Bmnple,^'Dmixx% the trst decade, the United Kingdom supplied £23*3 per £100 
of Russia’s imports from All Countries ; during the Jast decade, our share was o^niy £15*3 
per £100. The rise in Germany’s position accompanied the Russo-German tanir-treaty of 
1894. The fall in the United kingdom’s position also then set in. 
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TABLE 134 — S\yiTZERLAKD’s Special Impoets, 1880-1909. 


Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade 

From United 

From 

Prom United 

Frjm Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 

Countries 

Countries 


Hill Francs 

Mill. Francs. 

Mill Planes. 

Mill Piancs. 

Mill Francs. 

1880 — 1889 

1881 — 1890 

1882 — 1891 

1883 — 1892 

1884 — 1893 

1885 — 1894 

47 ^ 


261 ', 


29 ^ 


545 \ 


882 '^ 


1886—1895 

46 


263 


31 


564 


904 


1887—1896 

47 


268 


33 


582 


930 


1888—1897 

48 


272 


35 


, 603 


958 


1889—1898 

48 


279 


40 


625 


992 


1890—1899 

49 


286 


44 


645 


1024 

Oi 

1891—1900 

50 


292 


47 

<D 

656 

0 ) 

1045 

CO 

s 

1892—1901 

50 

-S 

295 

CO 

50 

•52 

664 

CO 

1059 

cu 

1893—1902 

51 


305 


52 


680 

rPH 

1088 


1894—1903 

52 

<! 

317 


54 

< 

703 

< 1 ^ 

1126 


1895—1904 

54 


330 


56 


730 


1170 

<1 

1896—1905 

56 


347 


57 


768 


1218 


1897—1906 

59 


364 


59 


785 


1267 


1898—1907 

66 


389 


61 


813 


1329 


1899—1908 

69 


408 


60 


830 


1367 


1900—1909 

73 ; 


428 > 


60 J 


842 ; 


1403 . 


Test, Percentage of Switzerland’s Ijiports from each Country. 

Decade 

From United 

From 

Prom United 

Prom Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom. 

Germany, 

States. 

Countries. 

Countries. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1880 — 1889 

1881 — 1890 

1882 — 1891 

1883 — 1892 

1884 — 1893 



• 








1885—1894 

53 


29 ' 5 > 


3-3 


61 * 9 ' 


100*0 

1886—1895 

5-1 


29-2 


3-4 


62*3 


100*0 

1887—1896 

5*0 


28-7 


3*6 


62-7 


100*0 

1888— 1897 

5-0 


28*3 

<D 

02 

3*6 


63-1 


100-0 

1889—1898 

4-9 


28*2 

s 

4-1 


62*8 


100*0 

1890—1899 

4*8 


27-9 

ci 

4*3 


63*0 

eg 

100*0 

1891—1900 

4*8 


27-9 

C 

<u 

4-5 

<D 

62*8 

a ; 

100*0 

1893—1901 

4-7 

1 

27-8 


4-7 


62*8 


100*0 

1893—1902 ‘ 

4-7 


28-0 


4*8 


62*5 


100 0 

1894—1903 

4-6 

<1 

28*1 

3 

4*8 

< 

62*5 

§ 

100*0 

1895—1904 

4-6 


28*2 

PP* 

4*8 


62*4 

oT 

100 0 

1896—1905 

4'6 


2 S -5 

eg 

4-7 


62*2 

S 

100-0 

1897—1906 

4-7 


28-7 

< 

4-7 


61*9 


100-0 

1898—1907 

4-9 


29-3 


4-6 


61*2 


100-0 

, 1899—1908 

51 


29*9 


4*4 


60*6 


100-0 

1900—1909 

5'2 


30 * 5 > 


4*8 


60*0 

/ 

100*0 


Not recorded before the year 1885. Inciudiag Bullion and Specie, relatively trivial. 

25 Francs to the £. 




FALL IN OUE SHAEE OF SWISS IMPOSTS 283 


DIAGEAM LV.— See Table 134. Share of Switzerland's Imports, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight 

Switzerland’s Imports were not recorded before the year 1885 as regards the country 

bf orisrin* ‘ 

feawok— During the first decade, the Unite^J Kingdom supplied Switzerland with 
£5*S per £100 of Switzerland’s imports; during the last decade, our share was £5*2 per 
£100, with an intervening fall 
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TABLE 135 . — Spain’s General"^' Imports, 1880 - 1909 . Ycarhj 


Averafjes during each Decade. 


Decade 

Fiom United 
Kingdom 

From 

Germany 

From United 
States 

From Otliei 
Countries j 

From ALL 
Countries 


Mill Peseta-3 

Mill Pehetas, 

Mill Pesetas 

Mill Pesetas | 

Mill Pesetas 

1880—1889 

142 ^ 


74 1 


92 ' 


479 ] 


787 


1881—1890 

148 


75 


91 


496 


810 


1882—1891 

158 


74 


91 


523 


846 


1883—1892 

161 


68 


91 


630 


850 


1884—1893 

157 


61 


90 


530 


838 


1885—1894 

156 


54 


90 

0) 

540 


840 


1886—1895 

160 


48 


90 


549 


847 


1887—1896 

164 


42 

> 

87 

Ph 

560 


853 


1888—1897 

168 


39 

o 

o 

87 

G 

569 


863 


1889—1898 

170 

O 

38 


89 

Q 

rC 

566 

CD 

863 

cr 

1890—1899 

178 

-S 

39 

-4.* 

91 

4^ 

673 ; 

•fH 

881 

"(3 

1891—1900 

184 

<! 

42 

N 

94 

G 

566 

<1 

886 

<5 

1892—1901 

180 


46 

G? 

97 


555 


878 


1893—1902 

179 


53 

cS 

99 


554 


885 


1894—1903 

182 


60 

< 

103 

Ph 

661 . 


906 


1895—1904 

184 


67 


103 


567 


921 


1896—1905 

185 


73 


107 


581 


946 


1897—1906 

188 


77 


114 


581 


960 


1898—1907 

190 


82 


117 


580 


969 


1899—1908 

196 


88 


122 


598 


1004 


1900—1909 

196) 


91 


124 ; 


592 ; 


1003 


Test. 

Percentage 

OE Spain’s Imports fro:m each Country. 




From United 

Prom 

From United 

Prom Other 

Fiom ALL 

Decade 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States 

Countries 

Countries. 


Per cent. 

Pei cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1880—1889 

i8*r 

\ 

9 * 4 ^ 


11 7 


60 * 8 ^ 


100*0 

1881—1890 

18*3 


9-3 


11*3 


61*1 


100*0 

1882—1891 

18-7 


8*7 


10-8 


61*8 


100-0 

1883—1892 

18-9 


8*0 


10*8 


62*3 


100*0 

1884—1893 

18-8 


7*3 


10*7 


63*2 


100*0 

1885—1894 

18-6 


6*6 


10*7 

3.> 

64*1 


100*0 

1886—1896 

18-9 

r-r, 

6-7 

0 

u 

10 6 


64-8 

' c3 

Tt, 

100*0 

1887—1896 

19*2 


5-0 

V 

10*2 


65*6 

«S 

100*0 

1888—1897 

19*5 


4*6 


10-1 


65*8 

G 

100*0 

1889—1898 

19-7 

rG 

4*4 

. 

Xj 

10*3 

o 

65*6 

0) 

rG 

100-0 

1890—1899 

20-2 


4*4 

cS 

10*3 


65-1 

■p 

100-0 

1891—1900 

20-7 


4*8 


10-6 

B 

63*9 

G 

100-0 

1892—1901 

20-5 


5*3 


11-0 

0 $ 

63-2 

aS 

100-0 

1893—1902 ■ 

20-3 

oa 

6*0 


11*2 


62-6 

Q 

OT 

100-0 

1894—1903 

20-1 


6*6 


n-3 


62*0 

S 

100-0 

1896—1904 

20-0 


7-3 

[i 

11*2 

<} 

61*5 


100-0 

1896—1905 

19*6 


7*7 


11-3 


61*4 


100-0 

1897—1906 

19-5 


80 


11-9 


60-6 


100*0 

1898—1907 

19-6 


S-5 


12*1 


59*8 


100*0 

1899—1908 

19-5 


8-8 


12-2 


59*5 


100-0 

1900—1909 

19-5 


9*1 


12*4 


59*0 


100-0 


* Special Imports are not recorded as to country of origin. Including Bullion and 
Specie, relatively triviaL 25 Pmtm to the £» 



EISE IN OUE SHAEE OF SPAIN’S IMPOETS 285 


DIAG-EAM LVI — See Table 135. Shake of Spain’s Impokts, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Deiade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Spain is the first instance where the United Kingdom has held or improved its 
position as a seller in a Foreign Market. , 

Example . — During the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied Spain with £18*1 
per £100 of Spam’s imports; during the last decade, our share was £19*5 per £100. 
But our share has been on the down-grade since the decade 1891-1900, and the shares 
of the IFnited States and of Germany are on the up-grade. 
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TABLE 136 — The Argentine Republic’s Special Imports, 1880-1909 


Yearly Averages during each Decade, 


Decade 

From United 

From 


From United ! 

Fiom Otter 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 


Countries 

Countries. 


Mill Pesos 

Mill Pesos 

Mill. Pesos 

Mill Pesos 

Mill re^ios 


Oro 


Oro 


Oro 


Oro 


Oro 


1880— 1889 

31-4^ 


8*3'^ 


7*7'^ 


45*6‘'i 


93 


1881—1890 

35-9 


9*3 


84 


49*4 


103 


1882—1891 

37-2 


9*5 


8*3 


49*0 


104 


1883—1892 

38-8 


10*1 


8*5 


49 6 


107 


1884—1893 

38*9 


10*5 


9*0 


50*6 


109 


1885—1894 

39*2 


10*7 


9*2 


49*9 


109 


1886—1895 

39*6 


11*1 


9*2 


49*1 


109 


1887—1896 

40*7 


11*7 


9*5 


49*1 


111 


1888—1897 

40*9 


11*6 


9*4 


47*1 


109 


1889—1898 

40*4 

03 

11*5 

0) 

03 

9*6 

03 

45*5 

a; 

03 

107 

cc 

1890—1899 

39*1 

♦rH 

11*3 

“S 

9*4 


42*2 


102 

'2 

1891—1900 

37*2 


11*7 


9*8 


40*3 


99 


1892—1901 

38*0 


12*8 


11*1 


42*1 


104 


1893—1902 

38*1 


13*0 


11*6 


42 3 


105 


1894—1903 

39*3 


13*6 


12*4 


42*7 


108 


1895—1904 

42*5 


15*0 


13*8 


46*7 


118 


1896—1905 

45*4 


16*8 


16*0 


50*8 


129 


1897—1906 

50*4 


19*3 


18 8 


56*5 


145 


1898—1907 

56*5 


22*7 


21*7 


62*1 


163 


1899—1908 

62*0 


25*2 


24*2 


68*6 


180 


1900—1909 

67*5, 


28*4. 


26 9, 


76 2, 


199. 


Test. Peiicentage of the Argentine Republic’s Imports prom each 

Country. 

Decade. 

From United 

Prom 

Prom United 

From Otter 

From ALL 

Kingdom. 

Germany. 

States. 

Countries. 

Countries 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1880—1889 

33*6'^ 


8-9^ 


8*3^ 


49*2^^ 


100*0 

1881—1890 

34*8 


9*0 


8*1 


48*1 


100*0 

1882—1891 

35*6 


9*1 


7*9 


47*4 


100 0 

1883— 1892 

36*1 


9*4 


7*9 


46*6 


100*0 

1884—1893 

35*8 


9*6 


8*2 


46*4 


100*0 

1885—1894 

36*0 


9*8 


8*5 


45*7 


100*0 

1886— 1895 

36*3 

A 

cS 

10*2 


8*4 


45*1 


100*0 

1887— 1896 

36*8 

10*6 


8*6 


44*0 


100*0 

1888—1897 

37*6 

d 

10*7 

(S 

8*7 


43*0 


100*0 

1889— 1898 

37*8 


10*8 

C6 

d 

9*0 

<v 

03 

42*4 


100*0 

1890—1899 

38*3 

nd 

11*1 

§ 

9*3 


41*3 


100*0 

1891—1900 

37*5 

§ 

11*8 

+2 

9*9 


40*8 

<1 

100*0 

1892— im- 

36*6 

aT 

12*3 

fl 

o 

10*7 


40*4 


100*0 

1893—1902 

36 3 

W 

12*4 

o 

11*1 


40*2 


100*0 

1894—1903 

36*3 


12*6 

<{ 

11*4 


39*7 


100*0 

i 1895—1904 

36*0 

<! 

12*7 


11*7 


39*6 


100*0 

; 1896—1905 

35*2 


13*0 


12*4 


39*4 


100*0 

i 1897— 1906 

34*8 


13*3 


13*0 


38*9 


100*0 

1898—1907 

34*6 


13*9 


13*3 


38 2 


100*0 

1899—1908 

34*4 


14*0 


13*4 


38*2 


100*0 

1900—1909 

34*0J 


14*3; 

-TT* 

13*6; 


38*1; 


100*0 


The above official values are stated to be 25 per cent, below the real values. Including 
Special Imports of Silver Bullion, relatively trivial 5 Pesos Oro to the 



EISE IN OUE SHAEE OF AEGENTIN AS IMPOSTS 287 


DIAGrEAM LYII — See Table 136. Shake of the Argentine 
Eepublic’s Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each 
Decade, 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight. 

Example . — The Argentine Republic is the second instance where the United Kingdom 
has held or improved its position as a seller m a Foreign Market. But German}^ and the 
United States have each made more advance than the United Kingdom in the markets of 
the Argentine Republic. Moreover, our share has been on the down-grade since the 
decade 1S90-1899. 
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SELLERS IN FOREIGN MARKETS 


TABLE 137 — Denmark’s General^' Imports, 1880-1909 
Yearly Averages diiring each Decade. 


Decade 

From Dmted 

From 


From United 

From Other 

Fxoin ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany. 

States. 

Countries. 

Countiies 


Mill Kroner 

Mill Kroner 

Mill Kroner 

Mill Kronei 

Mill Kroner 

1880—1889 

59 4^ 


93*0'^ 


14•9^ 


90-7'^ 


258^ 


1881—1890 

60-9 


95*0 


15-2 


94-9 


266 


1882—1891 

61 9 


97-0 


153 


100 8 


275 


1883—1892 

62 8 


97-7 


17-0 


104*5 


282 


1884—1893 

63-2 


98-5 


17-3 


106-0 


285 


1885—1894 

63 8 


100-5 


17 1 


111-6 


293 


1886—1895 

65-4 


103-3 


16-5 


118-8 


304 


1887—1896 

68*4 


108-3 


16-9 


127-4 

• 

321 

TO 

1888—1897 

70-6 

w 

112-1 

W 

20-2 

(D 

w 

• 135-1 

w 

338 

1889—1898 

74 0 


115-5 

2 

25-6 

2 

141-9 

2 

357 

5 

1890—1899 

76-8 

0) 

119-9 

^ b/) 

32-1 

o 

r fci) 

r-l 

cS 

147-2 

arge 

376 

a; 

be 

1891—1900 

80-8 

125-3 

37-7 

154-2 

398 


1892—1901 

82*7 


128-9 


44-5 


158-9 


415 


1893—1902 

84-7 


135*1 


48-8 


170-4 


439 


1894—1903 

87-3 


143 1 


54-8 


179 8 


465 


1895—1904 

89-4 


152*6 


60-9 


187-1 


490 


1896—1905 

92*4 


161-1 


69-9 


192-6 


516 


1897—1906 

95 6 


171-9 


81-0 


201-5 


550 


1898—1907 

101-2 


184-8 


88-6 


213*4 


588 


1899—1908 

102-5 


195*2 


93-5 


221-8 


613 


1900—1909 

103-8 


206-4 


94*3 


231*5 


636; 


Test. Percentage of Denmark’s Lmtorts from 

EACH Country, 


Decade. 

From IJnited 

From 

From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany. 

States. 

Countries. 

Countries. 


Per cent 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Pei cent 

1880—1889 

23-0' 


36*r 


5-8 


35-r 


100-0 

1881—1890 

22-9 


35-7 


5-7 


35-7 


100-0 

1882—1891 

22-5 


35*3 


56 


36-6 


100-0 

1883—1892 

22-3 


34-7 


6-0 


37-0 


100-0 

1884— 1893 

22-2 


34-6 


6-1 


37-1 


100-0 

1885—1894 

21-8 


34-2 


5-8 


38-2 


100-0 

1886—1895 

21*5 


33-9 


5-4 


39-2 


100 0 

1887—1896 

21-3 


33-6 


5-3 


39-8 


100-0 

1888—1897 

20 9 


33-2 


6-0 

<U 

39-9 


100-0 

: 1889—1898 

20-7 


32-5 

1— H 

7-2 


39 6 

TO 

100-0 

I 1890—1899 

20-4 

C3 

31-9 

«s 

8-5 

<X) 

be 

?-( 

cS 

39-2 

2 

100-0 

, 1891—1900 

20-3 

< 

31-5 


9-6 

38-7 


100-0 

1 1892—1901 . 

19*9 


31-1 


10-7 


38 3 


100-0 

' 1893—1902 

19-3 


30-8 


11-1 


38-8 


100-0 

j 1894— 1903 

18-8 


30-7 


11-8 


38-7. 


100-0 

1895—1904 

18*2 


31-2 


12-4 


38-2 


100-0 

1896— 1905 

17-9 


31-2 


13-6 


37-3 


100-0 

1897—1906 

17-4 


31-3 


14-7 


36-6 


100 0 

1898—1907 

17-2 


31-4 


15-1 


36-3 


100-0 

1899—1908 

16-7 


31 8 


15-2 


36-3 


lOO’O 

1900—1909 

16-3 J 


32-3; 


14-8J 


36-6J 


100-0 


Special Imports not recorded as to country^of origin. 18 Kroner to the £,* 



FALL IN OUR SHARE OF DENMARK’S IMPORTS 289 


DIAGEAM LVIII. — See Table 137. Shaee of Denmark’s Imports 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade, 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied £23 per £100 of 
Denmark’s imports from All Countries ; during the last decade, our share was only 
£16*3 per £100, The United States are rapidly catching up the United Kingdom as a 
seller to Denmark. 
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TABLE 138. — Sweden’s Special Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade 

Prom United 

From 

From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States 

Countries 

Countries 


Mill. Kronor. 

Mill Kionor 

Mill Kronor 

SIill Kronor 

Mill Kionor 

1880—1889 

845 


90 ^ 


85 


1355 


317 


1881—1890 

88 


95 


7 


136 


326 


1882—1891 

90 


99 


8 


138 


335 


1883—1892 

92 


103 


8 


138 


341 


1884—1893 

92 


105 


8 


136 


341 


1885—1894 

93 


108 


9 


133 


343 


1886—1895 

94 


109 


9 


132 


344 


1887—1896 

96 


112 

0 ) 

CO 

9 


132 


349 

q ; 

!/! 

1888-1897 

101 

CO 

117 

9 


. 133 


360 

1889—1898 

105 

s 

123 

s 

10 

fb 

135 

o 

CO 

373 

2 

1890—1899 

110 


130 

- o 
bD 

10 

s 

136 ^ 

'2 

386 

, dJ 
be 

1891 — 1900 

1892 — 1901 

117 

120 

137 

142 

<3 

11 

10 


137 

140 

<1 

402 

412 

d 

1893—1902 

123 


150 


10 


143 


426 


1894—1903 

129 


159 


10 


148 


446 


1895—1904 

134 


169 


10 


156 


469 


1896—1905 

138 


180 


13 


162 


493 


1897—1906 

145 


192 


18 


166 


521 


1898—1907 

150 


202 


24 


173 


549 


1899—1908 

152 


208 


29 


175 


564 


1900—1909 

154 ; 


213 ; 


33 ; 


178 ; 


578 . 


j Test. Percentage of Sweden’s Iuiports 

FROM EACH CoUNTRY. 


Decade 

Prom United 

From 

Prom United 

From Other 

BYom ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States. 

Conntnes 

Countries 


per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1880— 1889 

26 6 ' 


28*2 


2*4 


42*8 


100*0 

1881—1890 

26 8 


29*1 


2*2 


41*9 


100 0 

1882—1891 

26 9 


29 7 


2*3 


41*1 


100*0 

1883—1892 

27-0 


30*3 


2*4 


40*3 


100 0 

1884— 1893 

’ 27-0 


30*9 


2*5 


39*6 


100 0 

1885— 1894 

27*0 


31*4 


2*6 

d 

39 0 


100*0 

1886— 1895 

27-4 


31*7 


2*7 

0 

43 

38*2 


100*0 

1887—1896 

27-5 


32 0 

CO 

2*6 

03 

0 

37-9 


100*0 

1888—1897 

28-0 


32*5 

2*6 

1 

36*9 


100*0 

1889—1898 

28*2 

<L> 

33*0 

s 

2*7 

Pm 

36*1 


100*0 

1890—1899 

28*4 


33-7 

bJC 

2*7 

'rC 

35*2 


100-0 

1891—1900 

29*0 

d 

34*1 


2*6 

s 

34*3 

<! 

100*0 

1892—1901 

29*2 

•S 

34-5 


2*5 


33*8 


100-0 

1893—1903 

29*0 

CO 

35-2 


24 

.1 

33*4 


100*0 

1894—1903 

' 28*8 


35*6 


2*3 


33-3 


100-0 

1895—1904 

2 S-S 

< 

36 0 


2*1 

< 

33*4 


100*0 

1896— 1905 

28*1 


36*5 


2*7 


32*7 


100-0 

1897— 1906 

27*8 


36*9 


35 


31*8 


100-0 

1898— 1907 

27-4 


^ 36*8 


4*3 


31*5 


100-0 

1899—1908 

27*0 


36-8 


5*1 


31-1 


100-0 

1900—1909 

26 * 7 . 


36-8 


5*8 


30 * 7 . 


100*0 


Including Bullion and Specie, relatirely triviaL 18 Kramyr to the £. 
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DIAG-EAM LIX — See Table 138 Shake of Sweden’s Impoets, 
1880-1909. Ymrly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

ExampU.^-SwQdieu is the third instance where the United Kingdom has held or 
improved its position as a seller. But Germany’s share, as a seller to Sweden, has 
increased much more than our share ; moreover, our position has been on the down-grade 
since the decade 1892-1901. 
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TABLE 139. — Noeway’s Geneeal * Impoets, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Aver ayes during each Decade. 


Decade 

From United 
Kingdom 

From 

Germany. 

From United 
States. 

From Otlier 
Countries. 

From ALL 
Countries. 


Mill Kroner. 

Mill Kioner 

Mill Kroner 

Mill Kroner 

Mill Kroner. 

1880~~-1889 

42 * 3 ' 


43 * 2 ' 


5 5 ^ 


65 * 0 ' 


156 ^ 


1881—1890 

44 8 


44*8 


6*2 


66*2 


162 


1882—1891 

46 8 


45*9 


7 4 


67-9 


168 


1883—1892 

47-8 


46*4 


8*1 


69-7 


172 


1884—1893 

49*1 


47*3 


8*5 


71*1 


176 


1885—1894 

50-7 


48*4 


8*8 


73*1 


181 


1886—1895 

53-4 


50-1 


88 


75-7 


188 


1887—1896 

56-2 


52*7 

CL> 

C/J 

9*3 


80*8 


199 


1888—1897 

59*4 

0 

56*3 

9*8 


. 86*5 

0 

CO 

212 

<u 

CO 

1889—1898 

63-1 

A 

60*2 

2 

10*6 

0) 

CO 

90*1 

2 

224 

2 

1890—1899 

66-0 

OJO 

64*2 

o 

rfciD 

11*7 


94*1 

O 

r fcjD 

236 

1 ^ 
r bo 

1891—1900 

68*7 


67*2 


12*5 

<1 

97-6 


246 


1892—1901 

70-3 

<1 

69*3 

<sj 

12*9 


99-5 

-tf! 

252 


1893—1902 

72-7 


71-7 


13*2 


104*4 


262 


1894—1903 

73-9 


74 1 


13*3 


108*7 


270 


1895—1904 

75 6 


76-8 


13*4 


113*2 


279 


1896—1905 

77-0 


79 6 


134 


118*0 


288 


1897—1906 

80*3 


82*1 


13*7 


121*9 


298 


1898—1907 

84-0 


85*1 


13*9 


127-0 


310 ' 


1899—1908 

85-3 


88*0 


14 *^ 



132*4 


320 


1900—1909 

85*4 


90 9 , 


15*5 

-J 


136 * 5 , 


328 j 


Test. Percentage o 

F Norway’s bipoRTs from 

EACH Country. 


Decade. 

From United 

From 


From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany 

States. 


Countries. 

Countries 

1880— 1889 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

27 -r 


27*71 


3 * 5 ^ 



41 - 7 ^ 


100*0 

1881—1890 

27*6 


27*7 


3*8 



40*9 


100*0 

1882—1891 

27-9 


27*4 


4*4 



40*3 


100*0 

1883— 1892 

27-8 


27 0 


4-7 



40*5 


100*0 

1884—1893 

27-9 


26 9 


48 



40*4 


100 0 

1885 — 1894 

28*0 


26*8 


4*8 



40*4 


100*0 

1886—1895 

28*3 


26*6 


4*7 



40*4 


100*0 

1887—1896 

28-2 

fiS 

26*5 

4-S 

4*7 



40*6 


100*0 

1888—1897 

28 0 


26*6 

cS 

4*6 


<D 

CO 

40*8 


100*0 

1889—1898 

28-2 

Si 

26*8 


4*7 

RS 

40*3 

s 

100*0 

1890—1899 

28*0 


27 2 

V 

5*0 


39-8 

o 

a 

100*0 

1891—1900 

27-9 

cT 

27-3 


5*1 


B 

39-7 


100*0 

1892 — 1901 , 

27*8 

2 

27*4 


5*1 


39*7 


100*0 

1893—1902 

27 8 


37-4 


5 * 0 ] 



39-8 

CD 

100*0 

1894—1903 

27-3 

< 

37-4 


4-9 



40-4 


100*0 

1895—1904 

27-1 


27-6 


4*8 



40 5 


100*0 

1896—1905 

26-7 


27-6 


4*6 



41-1 


100*0 

1897— 1906 

26-7 


27 5 


4-6 



41*2 


100*0 

1898—1907 

27-0 


- 27 -4 


4*5 



4 M 


100*0 

1899— 1908 

26*7 


27-5 


4*5 



41-3 


100-0 

1900—1909 

2 G - 0 j 


27 - 7 j 

. 

4 - 6 j 



41 - 7 ; 


100-0 



* Special Imports are not recorded as to country of origin. 18 Krojier to the £. 
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DIAGEAM LX.— See Table 139. Shaee of Norway's Imports, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight. 

Example .— the fet decade, the United Kingdom supplied Norway ’v^th £27^1 
per £100 of Norway’s imports ; during the last decade, with £26 per £100* Germany 
passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1894-190^. 
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TABLE 140 — Eoumania’s Geneeal* Impoets, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

From United 
Kingdom 

From 

Clermany 

From United 
States 

From Otiier 
Countries 

From ALL 
Countries 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million Le 

68-7'^ 
72 8 
79 2 

83- 0 

84- 6 
87 2 
87 9 
88-1 
87-3 
86 4 
82*2 
75-5 
69 7 
66*8 
61*7 
57*8 
57*0 
56-0 
55-1 
54*1 
55-1^ 

1 

a 

a 

V 

+3 

o 

03 

2 

Million Le 

57 0"' 
65*5 
76 3 
84 6 
92 0 
99*4 
103*3 
105*5 
106*4 
109*2 
107*4 
102 1 
96*6 
93*2 
89*3 
86*8 
87*8 
92*5 
97*3 
100*4 
107*1 

i. 

.2 

Id 

cC 

B 

O 

E 

4.i 

% 

oT 

zo 

s 

^ ! 

Not separately recorded. | 

Included in the next column ^ 

Million Le 

175*3^ 
173*7 
172*5 
171*4 
169*4 
172 4 
171*8 
173*4 
177*3 
183*4 
186*4 
183*4 
179*7 
177*0 
170*0 
165*4 
168*2 
172 5 
176 6 
176*5 
186*8, 

P 

ci 

t; 

3 

E 

47 

CO 

2 

Million Lei. 

3on 

312 

328 

339 

346 

359 d 
363 ‘B 
367 § 
371 t 
379 E 
376 IS 

361 

346 

337 g 
321 2 
310 

313 

321 

329 

331 

349J 

Test. Pekcentage of Roumania’s Imports from each Country. 

Decade. 

Prom United 
Kingdom 

Prom 

Germany 

Prom United 
States 

From Other 
Countries 

From ALL 
Countries 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

; 1883—1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901. 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Per cen 
22-8^ 

23- 3 

24- 1 

24- 5 

25- 0 
24 3 
24*2 
24*0 
23*5 
22*8 
21*9 
20*9 
20*1 
19*9 
19‘3 
18*7 
18‘2 
17*4 
16‘8 
16*3 
15*8j 

t. 

"Is 

< 

Per cen 

18 9^ 
21*0 
23*3 
25-0 
26*6 
27*7 
28*4 
28*9 
28*6 
28*8 
28*5 
28*3 
27*9 
27*7 
27*9 
28*0 
28*1 
28*8 
'29*6 
30*2 
30*7; 

t. 

03 

Not separately recorded. h 

Included in the next column. § 

Per cen 

* 58*3' 
55*7 
52*6 
50*5 
48*4 
48*0 
47*4 
47*1 
47*9 
48*4 
49*6 
50*8 
52*0 
52*4 
52*8 
53*3 
53*7 
53*8 
53*6 
53-5 
53*5^ 

t. 

< 

Per cent. 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 
lOO'O 
100*0 
100-0 
100-0 

100 0 
100*0 
100*0 
100-0 
100*0 
100-0 
100*0 
100*0 
100*0 


* Special Imports are not recorded as td country of origin. 2S Lei to the £. 



FALL IN OUR SHARE OF ROUMANI AS IMPORTS 295 


DIAG-EAM LXI. — See Table 140. Shake of Eoumania’s Imports, 
1880--1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Example During the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied Boumania with 

£22*8 per £100 of Eoumania’s imports; during the last decade, with £15*8 per £100. 
Germany passed the United Kingdom in the decade 1883-1892. 
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TABLE 141. — Portugal’s Special Imports, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

From United 

From 

From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom, 

Germany 

States 

Countries 

Countries 


Mill. Milreis 

Mill Milreis 

Mill Milreis 

MiU Milreis 

Mill Milreis 

1880—1889 

13-9’^ 


3*6^ 


5•0^ 


13*5' 


36*0'' 


1881—1890 

13-7 


4-0 


4*9 


14*3 


36*9 


1882—1891 

13*3 


4*3 


4*9 


14*7 


37*2 


1883—1892 

12-7 


4*3 


5*0 


14*6 


36*6 


1884—1893 

12-3 


4*4 


5*2 


15*4 


37*3 


1885—1894 

11*8 


4*6 


5*3 


15*9 


37*6 


1886—1895 

11*7 


4*7 


5*5 

r*H 

16*4 


38*3 


1887—1896 

11 7 


4*8 


5*4 


16*6 


38*5 


1888—1897 

11-6 


4*9 


5*4 

cS 

♦ 16*9 


38*8 


1889—1898 

11-9 

O 

5*1 

OJ 

w 

■2 

5*6 


17*3 

0) 

02 

39*9 

o 

02 

1890— 1899 

12-2 

’-S 

5*3 

6*0 

<D 

17-3 

>•2 

40*8 

^2 

1891—1900 

12 8 


5*5 


6*4 


17*6 


42*3 

<1 

1892—1901 

13-4 


5*9 


6*7 

4S 

18*1 


44*1 


1893—1902 

14*2 


6*6 


6*5 

2 

19 3 


46*6 


1894—1903 

14-8 


7*1 


6*4 

<1 

20*3 


48*6 


1895—1904 

15-7 


7*7 


6*2 


21-7 


51*3 


1896—1905 

16'3 


8*2 


5*9 


23*0 


53*4 


1897—1906 

16-8 


8*6 


5*9 


24*2 


55*5 


1898—1907 

17-5 


9*2 


6*1 


24 8 


57*6 


1899—1908 

17-7 


9*5 


6*1 


26*1 


59*4 


1900—1909 

18-1; 


9*8; 


6*0; 


26-9J 


60*8; 


Test. Percentage of Portugal’s Imports 

FROM 

EACH Country. 


Decade. 

From Un ted 

From 

From United 

From Other 

From ALL 

Kingdom 

Germany. 

States. 

Countries. 

Countries 


Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1 880—1889 

38*6'^ 


9*9 


13 8^ 


37*7'1 


100*0 

1 881—1890 

37-0 


10-8 


13*4 


38 8 


100*0 

1882—1891 

35*8 


11*5 


13*2 


39*5 


100*0 

1883— 1892 

34-8 


11-7 


13-5 


40*0 


100*0 

1884— 1893 

33-0 


11*9 


13*9 


41*2 


100*0 

1885— 1894 

31*3 


12*3 


14*0 


42*4 


100-0 

1886— 1895 

30-5 


12*4 


14*3 


42*8 


100-0 

1887—1896 

30-3 


12*6 


14*1 


43*0 


100-0 

1888— 1897 

29-9 


12*7 


13*8 


43-6 


100-0 

1889—1898 

29*9 

;=i 

12*8 

02 

fS 

14*1 


43*2 

<D 

02 

100*0 

1890—1899 

30*0 

rpq 

13*0 

14*8 

ce 

42*2 

^2 

100*0 

1891—1900 

30-3 

<1 

13*1 


15*2 


41*4 

< 

100*0 

1892—1901 . 

30*3 


13-4 


15-1 


41-2 


100*0 

1893—1902 

30*4 


14*1 


13*9 


41*6 


100-0 

1894—1903 

30*5 


14-6 


13-1 


41-8 


100*0 

1895—1904 

30*5 


15*1 


12-1 


42-3 


100*0 

1896— 1905 

30*5 


15*3 


11-0 


43*2 


100*0 

1897—1906 

30*3 


15*5 


10*6 


43-6 


100*0 

1898—1907 

30*4 


16-0 


10*5 


43*1 


100-0 

1899—1908 

29-8 


16-0 


10-2 


44*0 


100*0 

1900—1909 

29-7 J 


16*2 


9-8^ 


44-3; 


100-0 


* Including Imports into the Azores «nd Madeira. 1 Milrm=is. Gd. 


FALL IN OUE SHAKE OF POETUGAL’S IMPOETS 297 

DIAGEAM LXII— See Table 141. Share of Portugal’s Imports, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


SHAKE Oi &i ^ 

of CO (O CO 

P0KTU<?AL*S T 7 T 

IMPORTS, S S S 


per Cent" 


1 38-6 


UNITED STATES’ SHARE 


Keep the base-line O in sight* 

During the irst decade, the Dnited Kingdom supplied Portugal with £38-6 
per £100 of Portugal’s imports } daring the last decade, with £29 ’7 per £100. 
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Continued from page 261. 

We may now look at some of the results disclosed in 
Tables 124-141. 

Germany’s Imports, Table 124 ; — Looking at the top part 
of Table 124, and seeing the nearly continuous rise in 
Germany’s imports from the United Kingdom, a casual 
observer might draw the conclusion that our sales to Germany 
have been wholly progressive. Germany’s imports from us 
rose from 469 million marks yearly dur,jng the* first decade 
to 698 million marks yearly during the last decade. But 
now look at Germany’s purchases from the United States. 
These rose from 149 million marks to 1086 million marks 
yearly. 

During the first decade, we were far ahead of the United 
States as a seller in the markets of Germany. During the 
last decade, the United States had left us far behind as a 
seller in German markets. The United States passed us, 
in the German market, in the decade 1891-1900. 

Now look at the lower part of Table 124. Our share in 
the supply of Germany’s imports has fallen nearly continuously 
from 14‘8 per cent, to lOT per cent. During the first decade 
we supplied Germany with £14‘8 per £100 of her purchases, 
and during the last decade with only £101 per £100. 
Simultaneously with our loss of position in German markets 
the United States increased its position from 4’7 per cent, to 
15 7 per cent, of Germany’s purchases. 

One reason of this notable change is probably that the 
United States by means of its tariff is able to negotiate with 
Germany. .But as we give to Germany for nothing a free or 
open access to our home market in the United Kingdom, we 
have no means for negotiating with Germany for the less 
stringent taxation of our goods when they enter Germany. 

We have seen that the first market we examine makes 
quite clear the necessity to look outside of our own trade 
returns. By the latter, we seem to have been doing very 
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well as regards our sales to Germany; but when we ap^jly 
to our foreign commerce this wider and more valuable test 
of Table 124, we find that for many years we have been 
losing position as a seller in the markets of Germany. 

The United States’ Imports, Table 125; — As the United 
States are the biggest foreign customer of the United 
Kingdom, it is specially interesting to see in Table 125 
the loss or gain of position by us in the markets of the 
United StatSs. 

Looking at the upper part of Table 125, we see that 
throughout the greater part of the period, the United States’ 
purchases from the United Kingdom largely declined in 
actual volume. These purchases from us were valued at 
174 million dollars yearly during the first decade, and they 
fell to their lowest point of 147 million dollars yearly during 
the decade 1892-1901. Since then, United States’ purchases 
from us have been increasing in actual amount, reaching in 
the last decade rather more than their level of the decade 
1880-1889. This is a very poor result. Table 125 shows 
the vast increase in United States’ imports from All Countries, 
and it is clear that not only have we failed to get our share 
as a seller of the largely increased imports of the United 
States, but also, we have wholly failed to maintain our 
actual sales to the United States upon their level of the first 
decade. 

Germany has steadily increased her actual share of the 
United States’ imports, from 66 to 123 million dollars yearly. 
While the group “Other Countries,” a group that contains 
various trade-rivals of the United Kingdom, has iitereased as a 
seller in the markets of the United States, from 440 to 779 
million dollars yearly. 

Thus, although the United States have been and are our 
best foreign customer, we see plainly that we have largely 
failed to share in the great expansion of the buying-power of 
the United States. 
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Now look at the lower part of Table 125. 

During the first decade, we supplied to the United States 
25 '6 per cent, of the United States’ imports from All Soui’ces ; 
during the last decade, our share was only 171 per cent. 
Germany’s share rose, and so did the position of Other 
Countries as sellers of merchandise in the United States. 

These results are the more unsatisfactoiy because beginning 
with the year 1904 we experienced a series of boom -years of 
our foreign commerce, notably in our export trade. The year 
1907, for example, witnessed the rise of ow Special Exports to 
the record amount of 426 million £, an amount only 4 million 
£ short of the total of 430 million £ for the year 1910. Table 
125 includes this run of boom-years, 1904-1907, but despite 
this fact, we have the clearest evidence that we continued to 
lose position as a seller in the markets of the United States. 
See the lower part of Table 125. Thus even when our export 
trade is booming, even when, as in the upper part of Table 125, 
we do increase our actual sales to this or to that foreign 
country, we simultaneously continue to lose position as a seller 
relatively to the position of om* trade-rivals in this or that 
foreign market : in other words, our expansion of foreign 
trade, even in boom-years, wholly fails to keep pace with the 
increased oversea demand for merchandise, and we are out- 
paced by our trade rivals. 

France’s Imports, Table 126 : — In the French market, 
their pm'chases from us were 601 million francs yearly dui*ing 
the first decade ; this amount fell to a minimum of 525 
million francs yearly during the decade 1889-1898. A rise 
then set in, resulting in France’s imports from the United 
Kingdom reaching 683 million Ifi’ancs yearly during the last 
decade of Table 126. 

From the first to the last decade, and ignoring the large 
intervening fall, the increase in France’s imports from us was 
82 million francs yearly. The increase in France’s imports 
from Germany was 114 million francs yearly; and fii’om the 
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United States, France’s purchases rose by 187 million francs 
yearly. 

Look at the lower part of Table 126. The fall in om* 
position as a seller in French markets has been much smaller 
than our loss of position in Germany (Table 124) or in the 
United States (Table 126) ; but we have not been able to 
maintain our position as a seller in France upon the level of 
the decade 1880-1889. Both Germany and the United States 
have gained position as sellers in the markets of France. 

Holland’s Imports, Table 127 : — These are stated to be 
imports by Holland for consumption in Holland; but it is 
probable that a part of these imports relates to imports in 
transit through Holland. 

Dutch imports from the United Kingdom were 272 million 
gulden yearly during the first decade ; they fell to 259 million 
gulden yearly during 1895-1904. A rise then set in, and the 
total reached in the last decade of Table 127 was slightly above 
the level of the fikst decade 1880-1889— with a large inter- 
vening fall in Holland’s imports from us. 

From the first to the last decade, the rise was 5 million 
gulden yearly. The rise in Holland’s imports from Germany 
was 291 million gulden yearly. The rise in Holland’s imports 
from the United States was 210 million gulden yearly. 
Despite the recent rise in Holland’s actual purchases from the 
United Kingdom, it is most clearly evident that we have largely 
failed to keep our position as a seller in the markets of 
Holland. 

The lower part of Table 127 shows that during the first 
decade we 'supplied Holland with 25-2 per cent, of Holland’s 
imports from All Sources. During the last decade, our share 
was only 11 '2 per cent. 

During the first decade, we were nearly on a level with 
Germany as a supplier of Holland’s needs, and we were 
then far ahead of the United States as a seller in Holland. 
But during the last decade o.f Table 127, Germany had left 
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us far behind, and the United States were on a level wdth 
ns as a seller in the markets of Holland. The group Other 
Countries also largely gained selling-power in Dutch markets. 

China’s Impoets, Table 128 : — The large rise in China’s 
actual imports from the United Kingdom, seen in the top 
part of the table, is another instance of the short-sightedness 
of looking only at actual results in place of supplementing 
the latter view by looking at comparative results. For if 
we look only at these actual results in the top part of Table 
128, we should form the opinion that our position as a seller 
in China has been highly satisfactory. The actual rise from 
the first to the last decade in China’s purchases from us was 
41 ‘4 million Haikwan taels yearly. The rise in China’s 
imports from the Continent of Europe (except Russia) was 
23"2 million Haikwan taels yearly. The rise in China’s 
purchases from the United States was 32'6 million Haikwan 
taels yearly ; and the rise in China’s imports from the 
group Other Countries was 177 ’8 million Haikwan taels 
yearly. 

Now look at the comparative results in the test-part of 
Table 128. During the first decade, we supplied China with 
23 ’9 per cent, of China’s imports from All Sources. The 
fall in our position as a seller in China’s markets was nearly 
continuous, and during the last decade we supplied China 
with only 17 '3 per cent, of China’s imports. 

It is obvious that even in such a stronghold of British 
Trade as China, we have for many years been losing position 
as a seller, relatively to the position gained by rival sellers in 
the markets, of China. 


Belgium’s Imports, Table 129 : — The increase in Belgium’s 
pm’chases from us, taking the first and the last decade, was 
101 million francs yearly,* The increase in Belgium’s imports 
from Germany was 196 million francs yearly. Belgium 
increased her purchases from, the United States by 116 
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million francs yearly ; and from the group Other Countries 
Belgium increased her imports by 966 million francs yearly. 

In the first decade and up to 1889-1898, we were ahead 
of Germany. Germany passed us as a seller in Belgian 
markets in the decade 1891-1900, and since then has gone 
rapidly ahead of the United Kingdom. 

From a position of inferiority to tis, the United States 
has reached our level as a seller in Belgium. In some 
recent decades, as Table 129 shows, the United States have 
actually passed us. Our “spurt,” due to recent boom-years 
of our foreign trade, has at the end of the period enabled us 
again to get slightly ahead of the United States as a seller 
in Belgian markets. 

The lower part of Table 129 shows a considerable loss 
of position by us in the markets of Belgium. Germany has 
gained position. The United States, after a gain of position, 
have of late slightly dropped back. The group Other 
Countries has gained position. 

Italy’s Imports, Table 130 : — Italy’s actual purchases from 
us have increased of late, after a prolonged fall. From the 
first to the last decade, and ignoring this prolonged fall, the 
increase in Italy’s imports from the United Kingdom was 
85 million lire yearly. The increase in Italy’s purchases 
from Germany was 218 million lire yearly. The increase 
in Italy’s purchases from the United States was 219 million 
lire yearly. Moreovei’, in the case of Germany and of the 
United States, Italy’s purchases were nearly constantly pro- 
gressive throughout the whole period. Whereas, as regards 
the United Kingdom, Italy’s purchases declined ^throughout 
the greater part of the long period covered by Table 130. 

The test part of Table 130 shows quite clearly that for 
many years we have been losing position as a seller in the 
markets of Italy. Our share of Italy’s imports has fallen 
fi'om 21 '6 per cent, to 171 per cent. ; and this fall has 
occurred despite the recent bqom-years of our export trade. 
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Germany’s position as a seller in Italy has much increased ; 
and, similarly, the United States have greatly advanced 
their position. 

Austria- Hung aky’s Imports, Table 131 In this market 
the records do not extend over the full period— they begin 
with the decade 1891-1900. We see a small rise in Austria- 
Hungary’s actual imports from us: a rise of 35 million 
kronen yearly from the first to the last decade. The 
corresponding rise for Germany was 285 mrllion kronen 
yearly; for the United States 97 million kronen yearly; 
while Austria-Hungary’s imports from the group Other 
Countries increased by 243 million kronen yearly. The 
United States passed the United Kingdom in the markets 
of Austria-Hungary in the decade 1897-1906. 

The lower part of Table 131 shows a fall in our position 
as a seller in Austria-Hungary ; a rise in Germany’s position ; 
a rise in the position of the United States as a seller in 
Austro-Hungarian markets; and a fall in the position of 
the group Other Countries. 

Japan’s Imports, Table 132: — In the upper part of this 
Table we see a large rise in Japan’s actual purchases from 
the United Kingdom — from the first to the last decade 
the rise was 65 ‘7 million yen yearly. The rise for Germany 
was 33-2 miUion yen yearly. The rise in Japan’s purchases 
from the United States was 62’1 miUion yen yearly; and 
for Other Countries the rise was 182-9 million yen yearly. 

But as is shown in the lower part of Table 132, our 
position as .a seller to J apan has largely fallen. Duiing the 
first decade we supplied Japan with 44-1 per cent, of Japan’s 
imports from All Sources ; during the last decade, our share 
was only 21-8 per cent., a large loss of position by us in a 
greatly expanded buying-market. 

In this connection, and with reference to the new Japanese 
tariff which largely increases .the Japanese import duties 
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levied upon our goods, it is interesting to note the remark 
of Count Komura — Japan’s Foreign Minister — to the effect 
“that there is no room for a conventional tariff with Great 
Britain, because that country has nothing to offer in return.” 
Quite so. Japan already possesses a free or open market 
for the sale of her goods in the United Kingdom, and thus 
there is no reason why Japan should abstain from any 
additional import taxation of our goods when they enter 
Japan. We give to Japan, and to other nations, a valuable 
commercial* advantage. We give it for nothing. And this 
free gift by us automatically deprives us of the power to 
induce Japan, or any other nation, to abstain from additional 
taxation of our goods. This procedure is of great benefit 
to foreign nations, but it is certainly injurious to us. 

The lower part of Table 132 shows that Germany and 
the United States have materially increased their position 
as sellers in Japan, simultaneously with our loss of position. 
The group Other Countries has also largely gained position 
as a seller in the markets of Japan. 

Russia’s Imports, Table 133 : — Russia’s actual pm’chases 
from us have fallen, despite the partial recovery made in 
recent years when our foreign commei*ce was booming. The 
fall, from the first to the last decade, was 2 million roubles 
yearly. On the other hand, Russia increased her purchases 
from Germany by 108 million roubles yearly. The detailed 
facts show that the latter increase set in after the Russo- 
German tariff treaty of the year 1894. The increase in 
Russia’s imports from the United States was 26 million 
roubles yearly; and Russia increased her purchases from 
the group Other Countries by 116 million roubles yearly. 
As compared with these increases, our loss of actual sales 
to Russia is a bad result in connection with an important 
buying-country such as Russia. 

The lower part of Table 133 emphasises tlie loss of 

position bv us as a seller in Russia. Our share, as a supplier 

u 
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of Russia’s outside needs, lias fallen from 23 ‘8 to 15 ‘3 per 
cent, of Russia’s purchases from all sources. 

Germany’s position has risen, and so has the position of the 
United States and of the group Other Countries, while we 
are seriously on the down-grade as a seller in Russian markets. 

Switzeeland’s Impokts, Table 134 ; — Swiss imports from 
us have risen by 26 million francs yearly. Swiss imports 
from Germany have risen by 167 million francs yearly. 
Swiss imports from the United States have* increased 
by 31 million francs yearly ; and from the group Other 
Countries the rise was 297 million francs yearly. The 
United States, far behind us in the first decade as a seller 
in Swiss markets, have practically reached our level. Indeed, 
and as Table 134 shows, the United States passed us in some 
recent decades as a seller to Switzerland. 

The lower part of Table 134 shows that we have lost 
position in Swiss markets, while Germany and the United 
States have gained position. 

Spain’s Imports, Table 135 : — This is the first foreign 
market where the United Kingdom has gained position as 
a seller. 

Not only did Spain’s actual purchases from us increase, 
but also we have increased our share as a seller in the 
markets of Spain. The position of Germany and of Other 
Countries has slightly fallen. The position of the United 
States has slightly risen. 

We have to note, however, that although our position 
as a seller in Spain was somewhat higher in the last decade 
than in the first decade, yet our position in Spain has been 
on the down-gi’ade since the decade 1891-1900. See the 
test part of Table 135. But Germany’s position in Spain 
has been on the up-grade- since the decade 1890-1899. The 
position of the United States as a seller in Spain is also 
on the up-grade. 
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Spain ranks twelfth on the list of foreign bujnng-countries. 
See the statement at the beginning of this chapter. It is 
thus a relatively small market in which we have at last 
found a rise in our position as a seller of merchandise. 

The Aegentine Eepublic’s Impoets, Table 136 : — This is 
the second instance where the United Kingdom has improved 
its position as a seller. There was a large rise in the 
Argentine Eepublic’s actual purchases from us. Also, and as 
the lower part of Table 136 shows, there was a rise in our 
position as a seller in this foreign market. This rise reached 
its maximum in the decade 1890-1899, when we supplied the 
Argentine Eepublic with 38’3 per cent, of their imports. 
Since then our position has been falling constantly. 

Both Germany and the United States have materially 
increased their position as sellers in the markets of the 
Argentine Eepublic ; and their positions are on the up-grade. 
See the lower part of Table 136. 

Denmaek’s Impoets, Table 137 : — Denmark’s actual 
purchases from us increased by 44 '4 million kroner yearly — 
taking the first and the last decade. The corresponding 
increase for Germany was 113 '4 million kroner yearly, and for 
the United States 79'4 million kroner yearly. 

The increase in Denmark’s actual piu’chases from us has 
not enabled the United Kingdom to hold its position as a seller 
in the Danish market. Our position has considerably fallen, 
from 23 "0 per cent, to only 16 '3 per cent, of Denmark’s imports 
from all sources. 

Germany also has lost position as a seller jn Denmark, 
although to a smaller extent than our loss of position. The 
United States have largely gained position as a seller in the 
Danish market, and have nearly attained our level. The 
United States were far below us in- the first decade of Table 
137. The group Other Countries has gained position in 
Denmark. 
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Sweden’s Imports, Table 138 : — Sweden is the third 
instance where, in a foreign buying-market, the United King- 
dom has gained position as a seller of merchandise. Sweden 
ranks fifteenth in importance as a foreign buying-country. 
Swedish purchases from the United Kingdom continually 
increased throughout the whole period of Table 138. From 
the first to the last decade, the rise was 70 million kronor 
yearly. Sweden’s imports from Germany also increased con- 
tinually. There was a rise of 123 million kronor yearly, from 
the first to the last decade. The United ^States "are only a 
small supplier of Sweden’s outside purchases. 

The lower part of Table 138 shows a slight but continual 
advance in the United Kingdom’s position in Sweden’s markets 
from the first decade up to the decade 1892-1901. Since then 
our position has declined, but it was slightly higher in the last 
decade of Table 138 than in the first decade, and so we may 
claim to have increased our position as a seller in Sweden. 

Germany’s position advanced much more than our posi- 
tion. Moreover, Germany’s share as a supplier of Sweden’s 
needs is on the up-grade, while our position is on the down- 
grade. 

Norway’s Imports, Table 139 : — The top part of this table 
shows that throughout the whole period there has been a neck- 
and-neck race for supremacy in Norwegian markets between 
the United Kingdom and Germany. During the last seven 
decades Germany has established a lead over us. The United 
States and the group Other Countries also increased their sales 
to Norway. 

The test, part of Table 139 shows that we have slightly 
lost position as a seller in Norway. Germany’s position 
remained practically constant at £27 per cent, of Norway’s 
imports. 

In Norway, as in several of the other small foreign markets, 
our loss of position has been much less than in the big foreign 
buying-markets, such as Germany, United States, Holland, 
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China, Belgium, etc. In a big market where the total imports 
amount to a large value, even a small percentage-loss means 
a much larger actual loss than in a small buying-market such 
as Norway. And it has happened that our percentage-loss has 
usually been a much larger percentage-loss in the big markets 
than in the small markets. 

Eoumania’s Imports, Table 140 : — Eoumania’s actual 
purchases from us rose, and then fell largely. The fall, from 
the first tb the Jast decade, was 13'6 million lei yearly. 
Eoumania’s purchases from Germany rose by 501 million lei 
yearly. 

In the test columns of Table 140 we see a large fall in 
our jDosition as a seller in Eoumania, a large rise in 
Germany’s position, and a fall in the position of the group 
Other Countries. 

Portugal’s Imports, Table 141 : — This is the last and the 
smallest foreign market whose ti'ade records admit of the 
present investigation being made. The increase in Portugal’s 
pui’chases from us, from the first to the last decade, was 4'2 
million milreis yearly. The increase for Germany was 6 ’2 
million milreis yearly. Portugal’s imports from the United 
States increased by 1 million milreis yearly; and there was 
a large increase in Portugal’s imports from the group Other 
Countries. 

The test columns of Table 141 show a large fall in our 
position as a seller in the markets of Portugal. Germany’s 
position has largely risen. The United States have lost 
position in Portugal. The group Other Countries has 
considerably gained position as a seller in Portuguese mai’kets. 

Thus as we began with the big German market, so we end 
with the small Portuguese market — the United Kingdom has 
for many years been losing position as a seller in these foreign 
markets. In other words, whether our actual sales in these 
foreign markets have increased (as in Germany, Table 124), 
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or whether our actual sales have decreased (as in Eoumania, 
Table 140), the net result, Avith only three exceptions, is that 
Ave have not been able to maintain our position as a seller. 
Other nations, our trade rivals in these foreign markets, have 
succeeded in obtaining not only their own share of the 
expanded world-demand for merchandise, but in addition 
our trade rivals have also obtained a large part of the 
United Kingdom’s share in this expanded AA^orld-demand 
for merchandise. 

We will noAv look at some Summary* Statements based 
upon Tables 124-141. 


I. — An Increase of Actual Sales in Foreign Markets, 

NOT CONSIDERING THE PROPORTION OF SaLES BY EACH 

Selling Country to All Sales in each Foreign 

Market. See Tables 124-141. 

The United Kingdom has increased sales in Germany, 
United States, France, Holland, China, Belgium, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, Japan, Switzerland, Spain, Argentine 
Eepublic, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Portugal : an increase 
in sixteen out of eighteen markets ; including nine of the ten 
big markets.’* 

Germany has increased sales in the United States, France, 
Holland, China, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Japan, 
Eussia, Switzerland, Spain, Argentine Eepublic, Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, Eoumania, Portugal : an increase in 
seventeen out of seventeen t markets; including all the big 
markets. 

The United ' States have increased sales in Germany, 

* The Big markets are the first ten named on page 260, namely 

Germany, United States, France," Holland, China, Belgium, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary^ Japan^ Russia. 

t Seventeen^ not eighteen, as Germany does not import from Germany 
See Table 124. ^ 
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Fi'aiice, Holland, China, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, Russia, Switzerland, Spain, Argentine Republic, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Portugal: an increase in sixteen 
out of sixteen markets ; including all the big markets. 

Other Countries {i.e., countries other than the United 
Kingdom, Germany, United States) have increased sales in 
Germany, United States, France, Holland, China, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Russia, Switzerland, Spain, 
Argentine ,Republic, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Roumania, 
Portugal : an increase in eighteen out of eighteen markets ; 
including all the big markets. 

Thus, looking merely at actual sales, irrespective of their 
proportion to all sales in each foreign market, we find that the 
United Kingdom shows the smallest number of increased sales 
of all the sellers in foreign markets now compared. Moreover, 
in such important markets as the United States, France, 
Holland, Italy, etc., the course of trade is a large fall in the 
United Kingdom’s actual sales in these markets during the 
greater part of the whole period. It is the spurt at the end of 
the period that causes our actual sales in the last decade to 
show an advance upon the first decade. Also, the upper part 
of each of Tables 124-141 should be looked at in order to 
compare the actual increase of the United Kingdom’s sales 
with the actual increase of another countiy’s sales in the 
same market ; for, as stated in the comments on these tables, 
the actual increase in our sales in each market has been greatly 
below the actual increase made by our trade rivals. Thus, in 
the amount of oui* actual advance, as well as in the number 
of foreign markets when our actual advance has occurred, the 
sales of the United Kingdom have fallen short of the sales 
made by other sellers in foreign markets. These facts and 
many others in this chapter show the necessity to make ^a wide 


* Sixteen, not eighteen, as the United States do not import from the 
United States. See Table 125, Also, Roumanians imports from the United 
States are not separately recorded.. See Table 140. 
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and full survey of international commerce, in order to know the 
real condition of our own trade. The common and superficial 
habit of basing opinion merely upon our own insular returns of 
foreign commerce in this or that year is worse than useless. 
We must look at the world’s trade if we want to know the 
condition of the United Kingdom’s trade. 


11. — A Deceease of Actual Sales in Foeeign Maekets, 

NOT CONSIDEEING THE PeOPOETION OF SaLES BY EACH 

Selling Countey to All Sales in each Foeeign 

Maeket. See Tables 124-141. 

The United Kingdom has decreased sales in Russia and 
in Roumania ; a decrease in two markets out of eighteen 
markets. 

Geemany has decreased sales in none of the foreign 
markets here examined. 

The United States have not decreased sales in any of 
the foreign markets now examined. 

Othee Counteies have not decreased sales in any market. 

Thus, comparing the decrease in actual sales by each 
seller named in foreign markets, the United Kingdom has 
a worse record than the other sellers in foreign markets, as 
shown by the full com’se of trade. 

But, as stated, the pi-eceding summaries relate merely to 
actual sales, without regard to the proportion of these sales to 
All Sales in each foreign market. Obviously, it is necessary 
to ascertain the rate of progress or of regress made by each 
seller in a foreign market relatively to All Sales in each 
foreign market: for it is upon the rate of progress or of 
regress made by each rival seller that the future sales by each 
seller in each foreign market mainly depend. It is the rate of 
progress that is the surest indication of what is to happen in 
the future, A train may have had a start of another train, 
but if, over a long course, the second train is travelling at a 
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quicker I’ate than the first train, the second train will catch 
up and pass the train that had a start. See, for example, 
Table 124, where the United States have caught up and 
passed the United Kingdom as a seller in German markets. 


III. — An Increase in the Share of Sales in Foreign 

Markets, considering the Proportion of Sales by 

EACH Selling Country to All Sales in each Foreign 

Market? See Tables 124-141, and Table 142. 

% 

The United Kingdom’s share of sales has increased in 
Spain, Argentine Republic, Sweden : an increase in three 
small buying-comitries out of eighteen foreign markets. 

Germany’s share of sales has increased in the United 
States, France, China, Belgium, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, Russia, Switzerland, Argentine Republic, Sweden, 
Portugal, Roumania : an increase in thirteen buying countries 
out of seventeen foreign markets ; including all but one of 
the ten big markets. 

The United States’ share of sales has increased in 
Germany, France, Holland, China, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Japan, Russia, Switzerland, Spain, Ai’gentine Republic, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway : an increase in foui’teen out of 
sixteen foreign markets; including ail but one of the ten 
big markets. 

Other Countries’ share of sales has increased in the 
United States, Holland, Belgium, Japan, Russia, Denmark, 
Portugal : an increase in seven out of eighteen foreign 
markets ; including five of the ten big markets. 

This Summary HI. is the most important of those yet 
stated. And we see that the United Kingdom has largely 
and conspicuously failed to keep its place as a seller in 
foreign markets. Rival sellers have left the United Kingdom 
far behind as regards progressive sales. 
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The lower part of each Table 124:-141 should be carefully 
examined; for the course of trade there disclosed shows 
plainly that the trade-train which had a start has been, or is 
being, caught up by the other trade-trains. The reversal of 
positions is in some instances startling to persons who do not 
examine the comse of trade. Look, for example, at Table 124 
' — Gei’many’s imports. During the first decade the United 
Kingdom sold to Germany £14‘8 per £100 of Germany’s 
imports, and the United States sold to Germany £4-7 per £100 
of Germany’s imports ; but during the last decacle our share 
had fallen to £10T per £100, while the share of the United 
States, as a supplier of Germany’s imports, had risen to £157 
per £100 of Germany’s imports from All Countries. 

Looking at Table 125 — the United States’ imports — we see 
that during the first decade we supplied the United States 
with £25 'O jjer £100 of their imports, Germany’s share being 
£97 per £100; but during the last decade our share had 
fallen to £17'1 per £100, and Germany’s share of the United 
States’ imports had risen to £11 ‘3 per £100. In this instance, 
the trade-train that had a start is now going backwards, while 
the trade-train that started later is advancing at an increased 
speed. 

Coming now to a loss of trade position. 


IV. — A Decrease in the Share of Sales in Foreign 
Markets, considering the Proportion of Sales by 
BACH Selling Country to All Sales in each Foreign 
Market. See Tables 124-141, and Table 142. 

The United Kingdom’s share of sales has decreased in 
Germany, the United States, France, Holland, China, Belgium, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, Japan, Russia, Switzerland, Denmark, 
Norway, Roumania, Portugal: a decrease of trade position 
in fifteen out of eighteen foreign markets ; including all the 
big markets. 
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Germany’s share of sales has decreased in Holland, Spain, 
Denmark, and has remained nearly constant in Norway : a 
decrease in three out of seventeen foreign markets ; including 
one big market. 

The United States’ share of sales has decreased in 
Belgium and in Portugal ; a decrease in two out of sixteen 
foreign markets ; including one big market. 

Other Countries’ share of sales has decreased in Germany, 
France, Chirih, Italy, Austria-Hungary, Switzerland, Spain, 
Argentine Eepublic, Sweden, Norway, Eoumania : a decrease 
in eleven out of eighteen foreign markets ; including five 
big markets. 

Here again, in this fourth summary of Tables 
the United Kingdom comes out in a much worse position 
than any of the rival sellers in foreign markets now comirared. 
Not only in the number of instances of a loss of trade position, 
but also in the amount of trade position lost. Eeaders should 
carefully examine the lower part of each Table 124-141, in 
order to see the extent to which the United Kinsdom has 
lost position as a seller in foreign markets relatively to the 
position gained by trade rivals as sellers in foreign markets. 
See also Table 142. 

In Table 142 we have a kind of bird’s-eye view of the 
notable changes that have occm-red dming 1880-1909 in the 
relative positions of rival traders as sellers of merchandise 
in many foreign mai’kets. These rival traders are the fom* 
to which Tables 124-141 relate, namely : — 

I. The United Kingdom. 

II. Germany. 

III. The United States. 

IV. Other Countries (is., countries other than I.. II., 

HI). 

As stated at the foot of Table 142, the ten big foreign 
buying-countries where these •four rival traders have been 
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selling merchandise are those from Germany to Russia 
inclusive. In every one of these big foreign buying-countries 

TABLE 142.— A Summary of Tables 124-141. Comparing the 
Selling-Countries, United Kingdom, Germany, the United 
States, and the Group Other Countries ; as Eegaeds a Kise 
OR A Fall in their Eespective Shares as Suppliers of the 
Imports of the Eightee2i Foreign Buying-Countries in Tables 
124-141. Period, 1880-1909. 


Rise or Fall in each of the following Selling-Countries’ 
Share of the Imports of the Bujring-Countries 
named in ^Column (a). 


Importing- or Buying- 
Country, 

(«) 

The United 
Kingdom’s 
Share. 

Germany’s 

Share. 

The 

United States’ 
Share. 

Other 

Countries’ 

Share. 

Rose. 

Fell 

Rose. 

FeU. 

Rose. 

Fell. 

Rose. 

Fell. 

Table 









Germany . . 124 


Fell 



Rose 



Fell 

United States . 125 


Fell 

Rose 



_ — 

Rose 


France . . .126 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 



Feil 

Holland. . 127 


Fell 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 


China . .128 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 



Feil 

Belgium. . .129 


Fell 

Rose 



Fell 

Rose 


Italy . .130 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 



Feil 

Austria-Hungary . 131 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 



Fell 

Japan . . .132 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 


Rose 


Russia . . .133 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 


Rose 


Switzerland . .134 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 



Feil 

Spain . . .135 

Rose 



Fell 

Rose 



Fell 

Argentine Republic 136 

Rose 


Rose 


Rose 



Fell 

Denmark . . 137 


Fell 


Fell 

Rose 


Rose 


Sweden . . ,138 

Rose 


Rose 


Rose 



Feil 

Norway . . .139 


Fell 

No ch 

ange 

Rose 



Fell 

Roumania . .140 


Fell 

Rose 





Fell 

Portugal . . 141 


Fell 

Rose 



Fell 

Rose 

... 

f 

3 

16 

13 

3 * 

14 

2 

7 

11 

Xiesuit . 

Rises 

Falls 

Rises 

Falls 

Rises 

Falls 

Rises 

Falls 


Note , — The Big Buying'-Countries in column {a) are the first ten, Germany to Russia 
inclusive. Each of these ten countries imported more than 700 million ^’s worth of goods 
dunng the last decade of Tables 124-141. The United Kingdom’s Position as a Seller fell 
in ail of these Big Buying-Countries. 


the United Kingdom has lost position as a seller, more or 
less largely. 

But a glance over Table 142 will disclose the many and 
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vital changes that have occurred, while Tables 124-141 will 
supply the detailed facts. 

Table 143 contains a vast mass of infoi’mation in a 
condensed form. It enables a student to see at a glance, 
what has been the progress or regress of the United Kingdom 
in each foreign market, as a seller of merchandise in each 
market. Examination of Table 143 should suffice to throw 
a full light upon the position of the United Kingdom as a 
seller in foreign markets. Only in three small markets, 
namely, in Spain, in, the Ai’gentine Eepublic, and in Sweden, 
has the United Kingdom been able to gain position as a 
seller of merchandise, relatively to the position of rival 
sellers in each market. 

Table 144 is interesting. It shows for the first and for 
the last decade of the period 1880-1909 all the foreign 
markets herein examined, arranged in the order of the 
strength of our position as a seller in each market. 

For example, in the first decade, our position as a seller 
was relatively stronger in Japan than our position in any 
other foreign market. We then supplied Japan with 441 
per cent, of Japan’s imports from all sources. 

In the last decade of Table 144 we see that Japan had 
fallen to the fifth place, the leading market then being the 
Argentine Eepublic — one of the three foreign markets where, 
as already stated, we have gained position as a seller. 

Among other changes shown in Table 144 we may note 
that the United States have fallen from the sixth place to the 
ninth place in this matter of the relative strength of our 
position as a seller in foreign markets. 

Germany occupied the fourteenth place in the first decade 
of Table 144, and the sixteenth place in the last decade, as 
regards the featoe now observed. But take note that where- 
as in 1880-1889 we supplied Germany with £14‘8 per £100 of 
Germany’s imports from all som-ces, we, in the decade 
1900-1909, supplied Germany with only £101 per £100 of 
Germany’s imports from ail sources. 
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A notable result disclosed in Table 144 is that during the 
first decade there were twelve foreign markets, to which the 

TABLE 143.— A Summary feom Tables 124-141. Showing the 
Position of the United Kingdom as a Sellee in the Makkets 
OF 18 Fokeign Countries, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during 
each Decade, 


{Continued on the JoV owing part e ) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM’S SHARE PER CENT OF EACH FOREIGN 
COUNTRY’S IMPORTS 


— 

t ! ^ 

; c 

1 Decade. g 

s 

' 1 o 

1 ! 

United vStates 

France. 

'o 

Cliiiia 

a 

Belgium 

Italy. 

ik ^ 

H ^ 

Japan. 

! 

j ; 14-8 

25 6 

13*5 

25*2 

23-9 

13-2 

21-6 


44*1 

i 1881->-1890 i 14 8 

24-9 

13-6 

24 8 

23-0 

12-9 

21*9 

, 

42*2 

i 1882—1891 1 14 8 

24-4 

13 4 

24*1 

22*6 

12*5 

21-5 


40*3 

‘ 1883—1892 ' 14-9 

23 5 

13*1 

23 4 

22*4 

12*4 

21 4 

. . 

38*4 

i 1884— 1893! 14 8 

23’0 

12 9 

22*9 

21*8 

12*4 

21*3 


37-1 

1 1885—1894 : 14-6 

22-3 

12*7 

21*7 

21*3 

12*2 

21*4 


36*5 

1 1886— 1895 1 14-3 

22-1 

12-7 

20’9 

20*6 

12*1 

21*4 


35*9 

1 1887—1896 ' 14 1 

21-9 

12*8 

20’0 

20-4 

12*0 

21*5 


35*2 

: 1888— 1897 13 8 

21 7 

12*9 

194 

19*9 

11*9 

21*6 


33*3 

; 1889—1898 ■ 13-4 

21 1 

12-7 

18‘2 

19*1 

11-8 

21 1 


30 2 

i 1890—1899 ' 12 9 

20-5 

128 

17*3 

18*4 

11*7 

20 8 


28*2 

11891— 1900 < 12 7 

20 0 

12*8 

166 

18 6 

11-7 

20*5 

9*7 

27-3 

i 1892—1901 : 12-4 

19-4 

13*0 

15*7 

17-9 

11*6 

19*7 

9*5 

26*0 

11893—19021 12-0 

19-3 

13-0 

14*8 

17*7 

11*4 

19*1 

9*3 

24*9 

1894—1903! 11-6 

19-0 

12*8 

14*0 

17*3 

IM 

18-6 

9*1 

23*3 

11895—1904: 11-2 

18*9 

12*7 

13-4 

170 

10*9 

17 9 

8*8 

22*3 

: 1896— 1905 i 10 9 

18*3 

12*7 

128 

17*2 

10*8 

17-6 

8 5 

21*9 

11897—1906 10 7 

178 

12 7 

12*5 

17*1 

10 7 

17-5 

8*3 

21*5 

1 1898— 1907 1 10-7 

17*4 

12*9 

12*2 

17-1 

10-7 

17-5 

8*4 

21*3 

■'1899— 190Si 10 5 

17 2 

13‘2 

11*8 

17-3 

10 5 

17-5 

8*4 

21*7 

{ 1900—1909 ! iO-1 

! 

17*] 

13*3 

11*2 

17-3 

10*4 

17-1 

8*3 

21*8 

Result |! 

! 

1 A 
Fall 

A 

Fall 

A 

Fall 

^ A 
Fall 

A 

Fall 

A 

Fall 

A i 
Fall 

A 

Fall 


Edcample , — During the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied Germany "with 14*S 
per cent, of Germany’s Imports from AH Sources ; during the last decade, the United 
Kingdom’s share of Germany’s Imports was only 10*1 per cent ; a material Fall in the 
United Kingdom’s position as a seller in Germany’s markets. 


United Kingdom supplied over 20 per cent, of the imports 
into these foreign markets — J^pan to Italy; but during the 
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last decade of Table 144 there were only five foreign markets 
where the United Kingdom's share was over 20 per cent. — the 

TABLE 143 — continued. — A Summaey feom Tables 124-141 Show- 
ing THE Position of the United Kingdom as a Seller in the 
Markets of 18 Poreign Countries, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages 
during each Decade. 

{Continued from the yveceding 'page.) 


THE UNITED KINGDOM’S SHARE PER CENT OF EACH FOREIGN 

C U UN TRY’S 1 MPORTS 

Decade. 

Russia 

'd 

5 

S 

is 

Spam. 

Argentine 

Republic 

Denmark 

Sweden 

c? 

O 

Roumania 

Portugal 

1880—1889 

23*3 


18*1 

33*6 

23 0 

26*6 

27-1 

22*8 

38*6 

1881—1890 

23*2 


18*3 

34 8 

22*9 

26*8 

27-6 

23 3 

37*0 

1882—1891 

23*3 


18-7 

35*6 

22*5 

26*9 

27-9 

24*1 

35*8 

1883—1892 

23 6 


18*9 

36 1 

22*3 

27*0 

27 8 

24*5 

34*8 

1884—1893 

23-8 


18*8 

35*8 

22*2 

27-0 

27 9 

25 0 

33*0 

1885—1894 

23*9 

5*3 

18*6 

36*0 

21*8 

27-0 

28*0 

24*3 

31*3 

1880— 1805 

23*9 

5*1 

18 9 

36 3 

21*5 

27*4 

28*3 

24*2 

30*5 

1887—1896 

23*1 

50 

19*2 

36*8 

21*3 

27-5 

28*2 

24*0 

30 3 

1888—1897 

22*5 

5*0 

19*5 

37 6 

20*9 

28*0 

28-0 

23*5 

29*9 

1889—1898 

21*7 

49 

19-7 

37 8 

20*7 

28*2 

28*2 

22*8 

29*9 

1890—1899 

21*4 

48 

20*2 

38*3 

20*4 

28*4 

28 0 

21 9 

30*0 

1891—1900 

21 2 

4*8 

20*7 

37*5 

20*3 

29*0 

27*9 

20*9 

30*3 

1892—1901 

20 8 

47 

20*5 

36 6 

19*9 

29*2 

27*8 

20 1 

30 3 

1893—19021 

20 0 

47 

20*2 

36*3 

19*3 

29*0 

27*8 

19*9 

30*4 

1894—1903 

19*2 

4*6 

20*1 

36 3 

18*8 

28*8 

27*3 

19*3 

30*5 

1895—1904 

18*4 

4*6 

20*0 

36*0 

18*2 

28*5 

27*1 

18*7 

30*5 

1896—1905 

17*8 

4*6 

19*6 

35*2 

17*9 

28-1 

26*7 

18*2 

30*5 

1897—1906 

17*1 

4*7 

19*5 

34*8 

17*4 

27-8 

26 7 ! 

17*4 

30*3 

1898—1907 

16*5 

4*9 

19*6 

34 6 

17*2 

27-4 

27*0 1 

16 8 

30*4 

1899—1908 

15*9 

5*1 

19*5 

1 34*4 

16*7 

27-0 

26*7 1 

16*3 

29*8 

1900—1909 

15*3 

5*2 

19*5 

1 34*0 

I 

16*3 

26-7 

26*0 i 

15*8 

29*7 

r 

A 

A 

1 

A 

1' ! 

A ^ 

A 

I A 

A ^ 

A 

A 

Result . 1 

Fall 

Fall 

Rise 

Rise 

Fall 

j Rise 

Fall 

Fall 

Full 


Note . — Of these 18 Foreign Markets, the United Kingdom’s position as a seller Fell in 
15 of these Foreign Maikets (including all the big markets), and Rose in 3 foreign 
markets, namely— in Spain, in the Argentine Republic, in Sweden. But observe that even 
in these 3 markets, despite the rise since 1SS0-1SS9, the United Kingdom’s position has for 
some while been on the down-grade. 


Argentine Republic to Japan. This result denotes a large loss 
of position by the United Kingdom as a seller in foreign markets. 
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Taking the mean result for all the foreign markets in Table 
144, we see that during the first decade we supplied these 
foreign countries with 22 ’8 per cent, of their imports from all 
sources, and that during the last decade our share had fallen 

TABLE 144 — Showiisg the Position of the United Kingdom as a 
Seller in the Mareets of 18 Foreign Countries, in the 
Decade 1880-1889 and in the Decade 1900-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade 1880-1889. 


Decade 1900-1909. 

r 

Foreign Importing 
Country, 

United 

Foreign Importing 

United 

Kingdom’s 
Share of 

Country. 

Kingdom’s 
Share of 

(a) 

(a)'s Imports. 

(a) 

(<t)’s Imports. 

1. Japan 

Per cent 

44-1 

1 . Argentine Republic 

Per cent. 

34‘0 

2. Portugal . 

38-6 

2 . Portugal . 

29-7 

3. Argentine Republic 

33-6 

3. Sweden . 

26-7 

4. Norway . 

27-1 

4. Norway , 

26-0 

5. Sweden . 

26 6 

5. Japan 

21*8 

6 . United States . 

25-6 

6 . Spain 

19*5 

7. Holland . 

25-2 

7. China 

17*3 

8 . China 

23-9 

8 . Italy 

17-1 

9. Russia 

23-3 

9. United States 

17*1 

10. Denmark 

23-0 

10. Denmark 

16*3 

11. Roumania 

22-8 

11 , Roumania 

15*8 

12. Italy 

21-6 

12 . Russia 

15 3 

13. Spain 

18*1 

13. France 

13*3 

1 4. Germany . 

14*8 

14. Holland . 

11*2 

15, France 

13-5 

15. Belgium . 

10*4 

16. Belgium . . . j 

13-2 

16. Germany . 

10*1 

17. Austria- Plungary 

W 9.7 

17. Austria-Hungary 

S 3 

18, Switzerland 

to 3 

18. Switzerland 

5*2 

Mean of the above 18 
Percentages 



22*8 

Mean of the above 18 
Percentages 

17-5 


Based upon Table liB. 


^ For the decade 1891-1900. See Table 143. 
t For the decade 1885-1894. See Table 143. 

to 17 '5 per cent. But this result is the unweighted mean of 
the averages in Table 144. If we compute from Tables 
124-141 the weighted me*an, thus giving effect to the volume of 
the imports into each foreign market, the result is that during 
the first decade we supplied these eighteen foreign markets 
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with £189 per £1000 of their imports, and with only £143 per 
£1000 of their imports during the last decade — a heavy fall . 

This is another evidence of the notable decline in the 
position of the United Kingdom as a seller in foreign markets. 

We may now proceed to measure the money loss caused by 
the loss of position by the United Kingdom as a seller in these 
eighteen foreign markets. 

For this purpose, we will assume that, in place of the 
United Kingdom having increased its position as in Spain, the 
Argentine Republic, Sweden, and in place of the United 
Kingdom having lost position as in Germany, the United 
States, and in other foreign markets, the United Kingdom 
maintained its position during the last decade 1900-1909 upon 
the level of its position during the first decade 1880-1889. 
See Table 145. 

The results are worked out as follows : — 

During 1900-1909, as compared with 1880-1889, our position 
as a seller in Germany fell off to the extent of 4‘7 per cent, of 
Germany’s imports from all sources. The latter were 6926 
million marks yearly during the decade 1900-1909, Table 124. 
And 4'7 per cent, of 6926 million marks is equal to 16’28 
million £. The result for each of the other foreign markets 
has been computed in a similar way, and Table 145 shows tlie 
extent of the Gain or Loss by the United Kingdom thus 
computed. 

The result is that during the decade 1900-1909 the net 
yearly loss of sales by the United Kingdom was 10878 million 
£, or, 1087 "8 million £ during the whole decade. This is the 
cash equivalent of the loss of position by the United Kingdom 
as a seller in these eighteen foreign markets. 

It is a moderately based computation ; for it assumes no 
rise in the position of the United Kingdom such as has occurred 
in the position of Germany, of the United States, and of the 
group Other Countries in Table 142. This computation in 
Table 145 is merely the result of our not having held our 

^ Converted at the rate of 20 marks See Note to Table 124. 

X 
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position. It does not assume any rise in our position. 
_ Indeed, in three markets in Table 145 where our position has 
risen, the cash value of the rise has been deducted from our 

TABLE 145 — Shoaving the Equivalent Loss or Sales by the 
United Kingdom in the 18 Foheign Mai!Kets, during the 
Decade 1900-1909, arising from the Loss of Position by the 
United Kingdom as a Seller in these Eoeeign Markets. 



The United Kingdom’s Share in supplying the Imports 



of the Buying-Countries in column (a). 


Importing 



The United Kingdom’s Gain or Loss, 

or 




during 1900>1909. 


Buying-Country. 

During 

During 









(a) 

the 

Decade 

the 

Decade 

Per cent. 

Value 


1880-1889. 

1900-1909. 






Gam. 

Loss. 

Yearly 

Gain. 

Yearly 

Loss. 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Germany 

14-8 

10 1 


4*7 


16*28 

United States 

25-6 

17*1 


8*5 


19*27 

Fi’ance . 

13 5 

13*3 


02 


0*41 

Holland 

25-2 

11*2 


14*0 


28-72 

China . 

23-9 

17 3 


6*6 


8*10 

Belgium 

13-2 

10*4 


2-8 


3-24 

Italy 

21-6 

17*1 


4 5 


4*05 

Austria-Hungary . 

*9-7 

8*3 


1 4 


1 23 

Japan . 

44-1 

21-8 


22 3 


17-22 

Russia . 

23-3 

15*3 


8 0 


6*19 

Switzerland . 

t5'3 

5*2 


0*1 


06 

Spain 

18-1 

19*5 

i*4 


0 56 


Argentine Republic 

33*6 

34*0 

0*4 


016 


Denmark 

23*0 

16*3 


6*7 


2*36 

Sweden . 

26*6 

26*7 

0*1 


0*03 

Norway . 

27*1 1 

26*0 


1 1 


0*20 

Roumania 

22*8 i 

15 8 


7*0 


0*98 

Portugal 

38 6 1 

29 7 


8 9 


1*22 

Result . 



f 3 
\ Gams 

15 1 

Losses / 

0 75 

109-53 






Net Yearly 1 
Loss / 

= 108-78 


Based upon Tables 124-14:1. 


’■ For the Decade 1891-1900. See Table 143. 
t For the Decade 1885-1894. See Table 143. 


xVote.— The loss of position by the United Kingdom in these 18 foreign markets was 
equivalent to a net loss of sales equal to 108 78 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 or to a 
net loss of 10878 million £ for the whole decade. Compwe with Tab! 185. 
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total loss, giving the net loss of 108’78 million £ yearly already 
stated. 

The increase in our export trade, of which so much is 
made by merely casual observers who will not look outside of 
the coast-line of these small islands, becomes small when 
considered by the full light thrown upon the international 
supply of goods into foreign markets given by these summary 
tables we have been considering. 

Are we, in a survey of our foreign commerce, to ignore the 
vast increase here shown in the buying-power of foreign 
nations? See Tables 124-141. An increase caused by the 
growth of their populations, by a raised standard of living, 
by increased facilities of transport, by the development of 
machinery which increases the productive power of man and 
the natural wealth of nations. Are we to take no account of 
this vastly increased buying-power of foreign nations — an in- 
crease much greater than our own — and to rest content with a 
mere superficial glance at the increase in our exports in this or 
that year, blindly confining our vision to our own trade records, 
regardless of the lessons to be taught by a survey of world 
commei’ce ? It is almost inconceivable that so many citizens 
of the United Kingdom are content to remain thus blind to 
what is taking place in the daily, silent, deadly warfare of 
international commerce, in which the United Kingdom is 
receiving blow after blow, and— -turns the other cheek to the 
smiter, with a mumble of false economic dogma. 

The strong persistence and regularity of the results here 
shown give much validity to the striking tendencies disclosed. 
By a broadly based method of condensation, we have treated all 
these import records of many most diverse foreign countries in 
identical fashion, which enables the course of ti-ade to show itself. 

And we should bear in mind that, as throughout this book, 
we are looking at the full course of trade, covering a broad 
fact-base. There is no selection of this or that year or .period 
of trade. The latter process is a far too common debasement 
of trade records, often done for the purpose of making the 
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records substantiate this or that preconceived opinion. All 
such foolish and superficial mishandling of trade records is 
unworthy of any person who desires to inform himself or to 
inform other persons as to the real course of trade in this or 
that direction. Trade movement, trade tendencies, the full 
course of trade, are what we want to see. The mere isolated 
statistics are without value. 

What are the causes of this large loss of trade position by 
the United Kingdom in the markets of foreign countries ? 

One cause is the development of our rivals as wOrld-traders. 
And here let us bear in mind that, as shown in Tables 124-141, 
not only Germany and the United States have been going 
ahead while we have dropped back, but also the group of 
Other Countries dealt with in each table. As will be shown 
in another part of this book (Chapter XIII.), many countries 
other than Germany and the United States have been 
advancing. This fact should not be forgotten. 

We cannot rightly attribute the fall of the United 
Kingdom’s position as a seller in foreign markets exclusively 
to the working of our so-called Free Trade, combined with 
the working of the policy of Protection by our rival 
sellers in these foreign markets. At any rate, we cannot 
rightly assert our so-called Free Trade and the Protective 
policy of our rivals as the combined causes of our loss of 
position and of our rivals’ gain of position in foreign markets, 
during the whole of the period now being observed. For 
this reason : During the earlier part of the period 1880-1909, 
some of our rivals were attaining their development as 
industrial nations ; this development has caused an expan- 
sion of their foreign commerce, and the latter expansion 
has caused a loss of position by us as a seller of merchandise 
in foreign markets. At the same time, we have to bear in 
mind that the expansion of sales by our rivals in foreign 
markets has certainly been materially aided by their power 
to negotiate with countries to which our rivals desire to sell 
merchandise, this negotiating power being contained in the 
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Protective policy of our rivals. Simultaneously, we have 
lacked the power to negotiate with countries to which we 
_desire to sell merchandise, because our policy of so-called 
Free Trade gives to us no tool for negotiation. Our trade 
policy gives to us no tool for negotiation, because we already 
give to every nation a free or open selling-market for their 
goods in the United Kingdom ; whereas our rivals in 
world-commerce use the right of access to their home market 
as a negotiating-tool by which to secure for themselves an 
advantage tn foreign markets where our trade rivals desire 
to sell merchandise. To take one instance out of many, our 
loss of position in Russia and Germany’s gain of position in 
Russia (Table 133) is probably due materially to the Russo- 
German tariff treaty of the year 1894. There is no doubt 
but that the power to influence the import-taxation of 
merchandise in a country where any nation desires to sell 
merchandise does appreciably aid the selling-nation in the 
selling of its merchandise. And we of the United Kingdom 
disdain to use this power that our rivals possess and freely 
use; there is nothing but glamour to prevent us from using 
this power. We are so placed in the world’s commerce 
that if we choose we can use this negotiating power 
with even more effect than it is used by our trade rivals, 
because the market of the United Kingdom is more greatly 
desired as a selling-place by other nations than is any other 
world selling-place-— see Chapter XV. for a proof of this 
statement, Tables 246 and 247. 

The foregoing remarks relate more particularly to the loss 
of position by the United Kingdom in foreign markets which 
has occm-red during the earlier part of the . period now 
observed ; let us say during the first half of this period, 
that is, from 1880-1895, for this first half of the period 
may be regarded as the period during which our trade 
rivals obtained their development *as industrial nations. 

As regards the loss of position by the United Kingdom 
as a seller in foreign markets during the latter part of the 
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period, let us say from 1896-1909, we cannot attribute this 
loss of position by the United Kingdom to the attaining of 
industrial development by om* trade rivals, because, at any 
rate as regards the more important of our trade rivals, their 
industrial development was accomplished before this latter 
half of the period began. See Chapter I. And we have to 
attribute our loss of position and our rivals’ gain of position 
more to a difference in trade policy than to the attaining of 
industrial maturity by our rivals. During the earlier part of 
the period 1880-1909 we may, as already suggested, attribute 
our loss of position partly to the attaining of industrial 
development by our trade rivals, rather than to a difference 
between their trade policy and our trade policy 

The fact that now confronts us is that while we and our 
trade rivals have attained industrial maturity, we continue to 
lose position, and our rivals continue to gain position, as sellers 
of merchandise in foreign mai'kets. Even in the three foreign 
markets where the United Kingdom has gained position — in 
Spain, in the Argentine Republic, in Sweden — our position 
has for some while been upon the down-grade, and the position 
of our trade rivals has been upon the up-grade. 

Thus, although we may rightly desire to make full allow- 
ance for the loss of position by the United Kingdom as a 
seller in foreign markets upon the score that this loss of 
position has been due in part to the industrial development 
of om' trade rivals, it would be rash for us to continue 
indefinitely to attribute our loss of position to this cause, 
for, as here pointed out, we continue to lose position after 
the attainment of industrial maturity by our trade rivals. 
The loss of ..position by us is steadily progressing, even in 
years when our foreign commerce advances ; and, for reasons 
already stated, we are probably justified to attribute this 
continued loss of position by us — a loss that continues after 
the attainment of industrial maturity by our rivals — appreciably 
to the difference between the trade policy of our rivals and 
our trade policy. 
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Another cause of our loss may be that our rivals are better 
business men than we are. It is impossible to say, because 
the conditions in which we trade and in which our rivals trade 
are wholly dissimilar. Our rivals, who advance, work by the 
method of protecting their trade interests. We, who fall 
back, work by the method of letting our trade interests look 
after themselves. Our rivals may be in the right, or we may be 
in the right ; but whether their method of foreign commerce or 
our method is right, the facts remain, as shown in Tables 124- 
141, that our rivals .advance while we go back in the markets of 
foreign countries. 

A third cause of the great advance of our trade rivals, and 
of our large loss of position as sellers in foreign markets, is 
probably due to the fact that our trade rivals have a much 
larger free or open market for sales than we have. Thus our 
rivals possess one of the greatest advantages that can be 
possessed by any trader, great or small. For a large free area 
of sales means large production and easy sales — if necessary, 
at a smaller profit than can be accepted by a seller whose 
sale-area is not so large. Our rivals have the Double Market. 

Take, for example, the respective free or open sale-areas of 
the United Kingdom, Germany, the United States ; and for 
simplicity of illustration, let only these three countries be 
considered. What is the open sale-area of each country, as 
confined to these three countries ? 


The United Kingdom’s Open Market. 



Persons. 

In the United Kingdom . 

46,000,000 

In Germany 

none 

In the United States 

none 

Total (The Single Market) . 

4(7,000,000 

Gehmaky’s Open Maeket. 

Persons. 

In the United Kingdom , . . . 

46,000,000 

In Germany . . • . . 

66.000,000 

In the United States 

none 

Total (The Doubje Mai‘kei) 

112,000,000 
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The United States' Open Market. 

Persons. 


In the United Kingdom . 

In Germany 

In the United States 

Total (The Double Market) 


46.000. 000 
nojie 

93.000. 000 
139,000,000 


The above statement of the open or free market possessed 
by the United Kingdom, by Germany, and by the United 
States seems to throw some light upon the cause of the 
advance of Germany and of the United States as sellers in 
foreign markets, and of our loss of position in those markets 
shown in Tables 124-146. 

For as each of these two of our rivals, to name no others, 
possesses a much larger open mai'ket for sales than we 
pos^|K it is to be expected that they should advance, while 
we go1®|k, as suppliers of foreign countries’ imports. A sale- 
advaniijOtof the magnitude just illustrated, ought, a priori, to 
prodtj^njU^ults akin to those shown in Tables 124-145, and 
we haro^^n that the results to be expected have happened. 
The DoA)le Market for sales beats the Single Market. 

And this question comes — Is it wise to continue to give to 
our powerful and advancing rivals this advantage of the Double 
Open Market while we have only the Single Open Market ? 

One of the alleged benefits usually claimed for real Free 
Trade is that it gives to each seller the same extent of open 
selling-area. 

For example — Under real Free Trade the open market 
possessed by the three countries named, including only these 
three countries, would be as follows : — 

Open Market 'under Eeal Tree Trade, eor the United Kingdom, 

EOR G-ERMANT, eor THE UNITED STATES, WOULD BE 205,000,000 

Persons each, made up thus:—- 

Persons. 

la the United Kingdom . . . 46,000,000 

In Germany . . • . . . 66,000,000 

In the United States .... 93,000,000 


Total . 


205,000,000 
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Thus, under real Free Trade each of these three countries 
would possess an open market of 205,000,000 persons, count- 
ing the markets in the three countries only. 

And the great difference between the results that would 
exist under real Free Trade, and the results that actually exist 
under the methods of trade now adopted by the three countries, 
may be summed up thus ; — 



But, under existing methods of trade, we see plainly that 
the shortage of free market-area is much greater for the 
United Kingdom than it is for Germany or for the United 
States. Also, that the shortage of free market-area is greater 
for Germany than it is for the United States. 

There is no questioning the fact that the condition now 
being dealt with is an exceedingly important thing to a seller 
of merchandise — the condition of a larger or a smaller open 
sale-area. And thus it is not unlikely that the above illustrated 
large differences in open sale-area are considerably responsible 
for the results disclosed in Tables 124-145. 


The United States have made more advance than Germany 
(see Table 142), and the United States have a larger open 
sale-area than Germany has. 

The United States and Germany have each made much 
more advance than the United Kingdom (see Table 142), 
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and the United States and Germany each have a much larger 
open sale-area than the United Kingdom possesses. 

The group Other Countries, dealt with in Tables 124-144, 
have made more advance than the United Kingdom (see 
Table 142), and these Other Countries have a larger open 
sale-area than the United Kingdom possesses. 

In 1891, the late Lord Playfair (then Sir Lyon Playfair) 
was speaking at the Cobden Club meeting, convened to 
protest against the McKinley Tariff of the United States. 
This tariff caused American taxation of imports fo be greatly 
increased. 

Lord Playfair, speaking as a Free Trader, said, “If the 
Americans be right in principle, and if they be successful in 
practice, the whole policy of the United Kingdom is founded 
on a gigantic error, and must lead to our ruin as a commercial 
nation.” 

That was twenty years ago. Incontestably, the Americans 
have proved their policy of foreign commerce to be right in 
principle, and to have been successful in practice. No time 
limit was mentioned by Lord Playfair for the fulfilment of 
his prediction as to our commerce ; and many years must 
pass before a trading organisation so vast and so deeply 
rooted as British commerce can be ruined. But thoughtful 
persons who will accept the umpirage of economic fact and 
reason in preference to the mere dogmas of academic economic 
theory, will see in the contents of this book only too much 
justification for the belief that our trade policy is indeed 
founded upon a gigantic error. Our power of national 
production is being sapped. See Chapter I. 

This errer puts cheap consumption at any cost in front of 
production. Whereas production is the backbone of national 
welfare. And, by orthodox political economy, a trader’s 
profit on the exchange of goods in foreign commerce is 
assumed to be synonymous with national benefit, and to be 
the first purpose of a nation’s trade policy. But the first 
purpose of a nation’s trade poKcy should be to defend and 
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to foster a nation’s power of production, and this is wholly 
different from and may be opposed to a trader’s profit in the 
exchange of goods connected with foreign commerce. A 
trader gets his money profit by the importation of ‘‘poisons” 
and of “medicines” alike. But a nation’s welfare is 
concerned in the importation of raw material for its workers 
to handle, rather than in constantly increasing imjDorts of 
manufactured goods. And national welfare depends more 
upon the maintenance of its power of Home Production than 
upon its foreign commerce. See Chapter I. 

Orthodox economic theory may be as symmetrical in con- 
struction as a spider’s web, and may have the beauty of it. 
But economic theory has no stronger hold upon the actual 
and material conditions of international commerce than the 
filmy attachments of a spider’s web have upon a stone wall. 
Because the orthodox economic theory of this country disdains 
the investigation of fact, its theories are merely brain-spun, 
and alone among all departments of human knowledge, 
academic political economy remains to this day pi’e-Baconian 
in its methods. 

Are we wise to continue to give to each of our trade rivals 
an open sale-area of 46,000,000 persons in the United 
Kingdom ? We have seen in Tables 124-144 the progress 
made by our trade rivals in the markets of foreign countries, 
and we have seen our own falling back. These results have 
come to pass while our rivals have been attaining full adult 
strength as world traders, and if they continue to hold this 
great trade-advantage — the advantage of the Double Open 
Market for their sales — what will be the course of trade 
during the next ten or tw’enty years ? 

It is safe to predict that there wih occur a still larger 
advance by om* trade rivals, and a still larger falling back by 
the United Kingdom, as sellers in foreign markets. And a 

* Our imports of manufactured goods that compete with oui own manu« 
facturers may be economic poison, and our imports of raw material may be 
economic medicines. 
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necessary corollary is that the demand for British labour will 
decrease (see Chapter I.), while the demand for foreign 
labour will increase. 

And when that happens, it may then be too late for us to 
adjust our method of trade to the conditions of modern world- 
commerce ; for the markets will be lost to us. These con- 
ditions of international trade are not based upon friendly 
co-operation between nations, nor upon the theory of the 
automatic “ division of labour,” but upon a fierce contesting for 
the world's markets without any regard for economic theory. 
No nation can afford to give to its rivals the advantage that 
we give to our rivals. In commerce between nations, such 
altruism as we practise is out of place. A rational selfish- 
ness, for the national good, is the only safe guide to action. 
And it is the only guide that can be ethically justified for 
use by those who control the trade policy of a nation. 

If we decide to tax our im-ports, we should bear in mind 
that even upon the assumption that the whole of such 
import duties would be paid by us and not by the foreign 
producers of the goods we import, this taxation would form 
merely a part of oim national revenue that must necessarily 
be raised to provide for our national expenditure. And the 
latter would not be increased by this variation in the means by 
which we raise owr national revenue. 

Bearing in mind this fact, simely it is wiser to collect our 
national revenue by a change in our fiscal policy that will lead 
directly to giving increased employment and wages to our own 
workmen, than to continue our present fiscal policy, which 
not only puts the whole bm*den of our necessary taxation 
upon the ¥nited Kingdom, but which simultaneously takes 
employment and wages from our workmen and gives employ- 
ment and wages to workmen in foreign countries. 

But, as shown in Chapter XV., it is probable that a part, 
if not the whole, of any moderate import duties we may 
levy would be paid by the foreign producers of our imports, 
not by us. 



CHAPTER IX 

TAXES ON IMPORTS"" 

The yearly Statistical Abstract relating to Foreign Countries 
states the total amdunt of import duties collected in various 
foreign countries and in the United Kingdom. 

By making use of a series of these statements we can 
obtain some useful results in regard to taxes collected on 
imports in foreign countries and in the United Kingdom. 

Tables 146 and 147 relate to ten principal trading countries, 
and they show the average yearly amount during each succes- 
sive decade, of import duties collected by each country named. 

The results for the five countries that collect the largest 
amounts of import duties are contained in Table 146, and the 
results for the five countries collecting the smaller amounts of 
import duties are in Table 147. 

We see in Table 146 that the United States collect by far 
the largest amount of import duties. 

These amounts were 41 ‘9 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, 
and 56‘5 million £ yearly during 1900-1909. 

The United Kingdom ranks second as a collector of import 
duties. We are so accustomed to regard our imports as “ free,” 
that we are apt to overlook the fact that the taxes we levy for 
revenue purposes upon articles of food, drink, and tobacco are 
so considerable that they cause us to rank second only to the 
United States as a collector of import duties. 

These taxes on imports into the United Kingdom were 

* Based upon the current Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries 
(Cd. 5446) and upon earlier volumes ; upon Blue Book Cd. 23S7 ; upon the 
current Statistical Abstract for United Kingdom (Cd» 5296)^ and upon earlier 
volume ; upon Cd. 4954* 

33S 
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19'7 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 30'4 million £ 
yearly during 1900-1909 ; and there was a nearly continuous 
rise throughout Table 146. 

TABLE 146 — Total Amount of Impost Duties Collected in the Ten 
Pkincipal Trading Countries, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages during 
each Decade 


Leading Group. (See Table 147 for the other five countries.) 


Decade, 

United 

States."^ 

United 
Kingdom, i' 

Germany. J | Russia. 

France. 

1880— ^1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £ 

41 90 
42*8 

43-3 

44 0 

43'8 

42-6 

42- 0 

41*3 

40 4 

38 9 ^ 
38 6 £ 

38 6 

39 0 

39-0 

40*7 

43- 3 

45-6 

48*5 

51 7 

54*6 

56-5; 1 

1 

Million £ 

19-70 

19-8 

19-9 

19-9 

19-9 

19-9 

19 9 

20 0 

20 2 

20 4 

20 6 

20*9 

21-6 

22-6 

23 9 

25 1 

26-5 

, 27-6 

1 28-6 
! 29-7 

30-4 J 

Million £ 
11-2^ 

12- 4 

13- 4 

14- 5 

15- 3 

16- 1 

16 9 

17-8 

18 8 

198 ^ 
20 8 

21-4 

21 9 

22 5 

23 3 

24 2 

24-8 

26-0 

26-6 

27*6 

28 1; 

Million £ 

10-40 

10- 7 

11 1 

11- 4 

11- 9 

12- 7 

13- 5 

14- 4 

15 5 o 

17 8 

18 7 ^ 
19-8 

20 8 

21 9 

22 4 

23 0 

23 6 

213 

24 9 

25 6; 

Million £ 

13-7' 

13- 8 

140 

14- 5 

15- 0 

15-5 

15- 6 

16- 0 

16-4 

16- 8 U 

17- 1 Is 
17-4 

17-4 

172 

17-2 

16*8 

16*9 

17 0 

17 2 

17 1 

17 4; 


’ For years ended 30th June. 

f These British taxes on Imports are almost wholly taxes on Imports of Food, Drink,, 
and Tobacco. In the other countries the taxes on Imports are mainly taxes on Imported 
Manufactured Goods. 

J For years ended 31st March ; converted at 20 Marks = £1. See Note to Table 124. 
Mote . — The above are the import duties collected on imports that passed the Tariff 
barriers. These results do not show the incidence of each country’s Tariff. 


Gei’many ranks third in Table 146. Taxes collected on 
imports were 11-2 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and* 
281 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 ; with a continuous 
rise throughout. 

Russia’s taxes on imports were 10 '4 million £ yearly during 
1880-1889, and 25'6 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 ; the 
rise was continuous. 
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Tile taxes collected on imports into France rose from 137 
million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 17‘4 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909. 

Coming now to the secondary group, Table 147, where the 
amount of the taxes collected on imports is much smaller than 
in Table 146, we see that Italy’s taxation on imports rose from 
7'1 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 10'2 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909. The rise was nearly continuous throughout 
the period covered by Table 147. 

% 

TABLE 147. — Total Awount of Impoet Duties Collected in the Ten 
PPvINCIPAL Teading Counteies, 1880-1909 Fcarfy Averages during 
each Decade. 


Secondary Group. (See Table 146 for the other five countries.) 


Decade. 

Italy. 

Spain. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

Belgium. 

Holland. 


Ktllion £ 

Million £. 

Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £. 

1880—1889 

7’1 


3-5^ 


3*1^ 


1 n 


•42'i 


1881—1890 

7-6 


3 6 


32 


1 1 


43 


1882—1891 

7-9 


3*6 


3 3 


1*2 


44 


1883—1892 

8-2 


3 7 


3*4 


1 2 


44 


1881-1893 

8 5 


3 8 


3 5 


1 2 


45 


1886—1894 

8 7 


4-0 


3*5 


1 2 


•46 


1886—1895 

87 


4 1 


3 6 


1*3 


47 


1887— 1896 

9 0 


4*2 


3 8 


1*4 

' 

50 


1888—1897 

8-9 


4-3 


40 


1*4 


53 


1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

9-0 

8-9 

0) 

cy7 

4*2 

44 

-S 

4-2 

44 

<Sj 

xn 

5 

1*5 

1*6 

c; 

•56 

•59 

4) 

cn 

1891—1900 

8-9 

< 

4 6 


4*4 


1*6 

<1 

62 

c 

1892—1901 

9-1 


4 8 


4*5 


1*7 


*66 


1893—1902 

9*2 


4-9 


4*6 


1*8 


•69 


1894—1903 

9*2 


50 


'■ 4‘6 


1*8 


*73 


1895—1904 

9*2 


5*0 


47 


1*9 


•77 


1896—1905 

9*2 


5*1 


4*8 


2*0 


81 


1897—1906 

9 4 


53 


49 


2*0 


84 


1898—1907 

9'6 


5*4 


5*1 


2*1 

' 

•87 


1899—1908 

9’8 


5*7 

1 

5 2 


2*1 

j 

*89 


, 1900—1909 

10*2 


5*7 

1 

J 

5*5J 

2*2 

} 

. *92 

/ 


See Notes to Table 146. 


Spain collected 3‘5 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 
57 million £ yearly during 1900-1909. The rise was almost 
continuous. 

Austria-Hungary’s receipts, from taxation of imports were 
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31 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 5-5 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909. The rise was nearly continuous. 

Belgium received 11 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 
2-2 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 ; with a continuous rise. 

Holland’s taxation of imports amounted to only £420,000 
yearly during 1880-1889, and to £920,000 yearly during 1900- 
1909. The rise was continuous. 

We must now look at those taxes collected on imports, 
upon the basis of the amount of imports going into each 
country. For this purpose we may conveniently^ compute the 
amount of import duties collected per £1000 of imports ; and 
where general imports are recorded, we will compute the rate 
of taxation on imports per £1000 of general imports. See the 
note to Table 148. 

Here, of course, we find the comparative international 
results largely different from these in Tables 146 and 147. 

Table 148 shows the amount of import duties collected per 
£1000 of imports for the five countries with the highest rates 
of import duties collected ; and Table 149 relates to the five 
countries (of the ten principal trading countries) that have the 
smallest rates of import duties collected. Let it be clearly 
understood here that these rates of import duty are based upon 
the amount of import duties actually collected, not upon the 
rates of import duty charged by the tariffs of the respective 
countries. The rates in Tables 148 and 149 do hot show the 
weight of each country’s tariff upon its imports. A very high 
tariff may exclude some imports, thus preventing any import 
duty being collected on certain items of import. These tariffs 
are set out in detail in the Blue Book entitled “Foreign 
Import Duties,” and it is impossible to give any proper 
summary of the 450 pages of detailed import duties contained 
in this Blue Book. A later part of this chapter shows the 
ad valorem equivalent of the foreign tariff duties on Bi’itish 
manufactured goods. 

Looking at Table 148, we see that Russia heads the list of 
foreign countries with the highest amount of import duties 
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collected per £1000 of imports. This rate was £212 per £1000 
of imports during 1880-1889, and £334 per £1000 of imports 
during 1900-1909. 


TABLE 148. — The Amount oe Impoet Duties Collected pek £1000 of 
Imposts by the Ten Peincipal Teading Counteies, 1880-1909 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 

The Five Countries with the Highest Amounts of Import Duties Collected. 

(See Table 149 for the other five countries.) 


Amount of Import Duties Collected per £1000 of Imports. | 


Decade. 

Russia. 

United 

States. 

Italy. 

Spam. 

Germany ^ 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 


1880—1889 

212" 


296" 


127"' 


118 


47 


1881—1890 

228 


297 


135 


115 


51 

1 

1882—1891 

243 


292 


141 


113 


55 


1883—1892 

259 


293 


147 


113 


60 


1884—1893 

277 


286 


154 


118 


65 


1885—1894 

294 


278 


160 


122 


69 


1886—1895 

306 


268 


164 


125 


72 


1887—1896 

315 


259 


173 


127 


76 


1888—1897 

325 


252 


175 


127 


79 


1889—1898 

333 

tr 

246 


173 


125 

V 

83 

c/: 

1890—1899 

337 


245 


169 


128 


86 

5 

1891—1900 

338 


243 


163 

< 

132 


88 

< 

1892— 1901 

342 


246 


159 


137 


88 i 


1893—1902 

347 


244 


154 


139 


87 


1894—1903 

349, 


249 


148: 


137 


87, 


1895—1904 

351 


255 


141 


135: 


86 


1896—1905 

352 


256 


134 1 


136 


84 


1897—1906 

348 


258 


127 


139! 


82 


1898—1907 

344 

1 

I 

256 


! 119 


141 


78 


1899—1908 

338 


256 


113 


142 


78 


1900—1909 

334; 


- 249; 


109, 


! 1^3; 


76J 


♦ Where the General Imports are recorded, the Import Duties have been computed per 
£1000 of General Imports, For some countries only the Special Imports are recorded ; 
these countries are, Eussia, Austria-Hungary, Holland. See Table 149. These results 
do not show the incidence of each country^ Tariff. 


The United States are second to Eussia. The amount was 
£296 per £1000 of imports during 1880-1889, and £249 per 
£1000 of imports during 1900-1909. The fall has been nearly 
continuous until the last eight decades. This result does not 
mean that the tariff of the United States has continuously 

fallen in regard to the scheduled rate of import duty levied upon 

Y 
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this or that article of import; it means that the amount of 
import duties actually collected by the United States per £1000 
of imports has fallen. And this fall may have been caused by 
an actual rise — not by a fall — in the scheduled duties upon 
imports as set out in the vai'ious tariffs of the United States. 
In other words, the effect of raising the tariff against imports 
may have caused fewer imports in the highly taxed classes 
to have entered the United States; for a high import duty 
has, and is intended to have, a prohibitive effect upon 
imports. Thus the tariff of a coimtiy may rise against 
imports, with the effect that the amount' of iznport duties 
actually collected per £1000 of imports may simultaneously 
fall. See Table 152. 

Italy’s amount has fallen from £127 per £1000 of imports 
during 1880-1889 to £109 per £1000 of imports during 1900- 
1909. The maximum w^as reached in the decade 1888-1897, 
£175 per £1000, and thereafter a continuous fall has 
occiured. 

Spain’s amount of taxation on impoids was £118 per £1000 
of imports during 1880-1889, and £142 during 1900-1909. 
The rise has been nearly continuous. 

Germany’s amount was £47 per £1000 of imports during 
1880-1889, and £76 per £1000 during 1900-1909. 

Coming now to Table 149, France’s amount of taxation on 
imports w'as £62 per £1000 of imports during 1880-1889, and 
£67 per £1000 during 1900-1909. 

Austria-Hungary’s amount Avas £63 per £1000 of imports 
during 1880-1889, and £62 per £1000 during 1900-1909. 

The United Kingdom collected £60 per £1000 of imports 
during 1880-1889, and £63 per £1000 during 1900-1909 ; with 
trivial fluctuations dming the intervening decades. We may 
say that our taxation of imports of food, drink, and tobacco 
has been equivalent to a nearly constant import duty of 6 per 
cent, upon ail imports that enter the United Kingdom. The 
peculiarity of our tariff is that it taxes imports which do not 
compete ■with our home-produced goods, thus throwing the 
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whole import tax upon the consumer in the United Kingdom. 
The tariffs of foreign nations are constructed to tax imports 
that compete with their home-produced goods, thus causing 
a part of the import tax to be paid by the senders of the 
goods they import, in place of letting the whole import tax 
be paid by the consumers in the importing foreign country. 

TABLE 149 — The Amount of Import Duties Collected per £1000 of 
Imports by the Ten Principal Trading Countries, 1880-1909. 
Yeavly Averages during each Decade 


The FiTe Countries with Smallest Amounts of Import Duties Collected. 
(Sefe Table 148 for the other five countries ) 


Decade. 

Amount of Import Duties Collected per £1000 of Import 

j 

s.\ 

nd 

France. 

Austria- 

Hungary. 

Kin|dom.1 i Belgium. | Holla 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1 £ 

i £ 


1880—1889 

62^ 


63 1 


50" 

’ 10 

1 4-7i 


1881— 1890 

64 


66 


50 

10 

! 4-6 


1882—1891 

65 


68 


50 

, 10 

: 4-5 


1883—1892 

68 


70 


50 

i 10 

1 4-5 


1884—1893 

72 


70 


50 

10 

^ 4*4 

: 

1885—1894 

75 


70 


50 

11 

; 44 


1886—1895 

75 


71 


49 

1 

: 4*4 


1887—1896 

78 


71 


48 

12 

4-4 


1888—1897 ‘ 

79 


73 


48 

' 12 

4 5 

1 

1889—1898 

80 

O 

CO 

75 

n:! 

47 

1 ' 12 

^ , 1-6 

o 1 

y* 

1890—1899 : 

81 

-2 

75 

ci 

P-4 

47 

£ 13 

S ■ 4-7 

S i 

1891—1900 1 

82 


73 

C 

47 

< 13 

! 4 7 

< 1 

1892—1901 i 

82 


73 


47 

14 

i 4-8 


1893—1902 

80 


71 


49 1 


1 4-8 

1 

1894—1903 

: 79 ‘ 


69 


50 

13 

; 4-8 

1 

1895—1904 

i 76 


68 


51 

13 

1 ^-8 

i 

1896— 1905 

74 


66 


52 i 

1 13 i 

4-8 

1 

1897—1906 

72 


64 


53 

1 12 

i 


1898—1907 

70 


63 


53 i 

i 12 

1 4-7 


1899-1908 

68 


63 


53 i 

11 

! 4-6 

1 

1900—1909 

1 67, 


62, 


53 i 

I 

IL 

I 4-5 

1 


See Note to Table 14S. t See Note to Tablejpl46, 

These results do not show the incidence of each country’s Tariff. 


Belgium’s amount was £10 per £1000 of imports dm'ing 
1880-1889, and £11 per £1000 during 1900-1909. 

Holland’s amount was £4*7 pei- £1000 of imports during 
1880-1889, and £4*5 per £1000 of imports during 1900 1909. 
As already stated, the fore-going amounts of import duties 
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per £1000 of imports into each country, relate to the average 
taxation collected on all imports, not to the scheduled rate of 
taxation according to the tariff of this or that country. And 
thus the results in Tables 148 and 149 do not show the incidence 
of each country’s tariff. 

In Blue Book Cd. 2337, 1904, there are statements relating 
to the rate of import duty levied by some foreign countries 
upon imports of manufactm*ed goods from the United 
Kingdom. 

These rates have been computed by the Board of Trade 
after taking into account the average value of each class of 
goods exported from the United Kingdom, for the purpose of 
ascertaining what are the average rates of taxation by certain 
foreign countries upon British manufactured goods. Here 
are the results : — 

TABLE 150 — ^Estimated Average ad 'ocdorem equivalent of the Import 
Duties levied by the under-mentioned Foreign Countries upon 
THE Principal Articles of British Exports from the United 
Kingdom. 


Russia’s tax is 

^131 

per 

£100 of value. 

Spain’s tax is ... 

76 

3i 

100 

33 

United States’ tax is 

73 

33 

100 

33 

Poi-tugal’s tax is . . . 

71 

33 

100 

33 

Austria-Hungary’s tax is 

35 

33 

100 

33 

France’s tax is 

34 

33 

100 

33 

Argentine Republic’s tax is , 

28 

33 

100 

33 

Italy’s tax is . 

27 

33 

100 

33 

Germany’s tax is , 

25 

33 

100 

33 

Sweden’s tax is . . . 

23 

33 

100 

33 

Greece’s tax is . . . 

19 

33 

100 

33 

Denmark’s tax is . 

18 

33 

100 

33 

Roumania’s tax is . 

14 

33 

100 

33 

Belgium’s tax is , 

13 

33 

100 

•>3 

^Norway’s tax is . . . 

12 

33 

100 

33 

Japan’s tax is ... 

9 

33 

100 

33 

Turkey’s tax is . . . 

8 

33 

100 

33 

Switzerland’s tax is 

7 

33 

100 

33 

China’s tax is 

5 

33 

100 

33 

Holland’s tax is , . . 

3 

33 

100 

33 


The above are the Board of Trade’s estimates published in the year 1904 . Some of 
the above rates of taxation have probably incrcased since the year 1904 . 
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The above rates, which refer to foreign taxes on exports 
of manufactured goods from the United Kingdom, are much 
higher than the amounts collected that are set out in Tables 
148 and 149. Note that the rates in Table 150 are the rates 
of taxation per £100 of manufactured goods, and that the 
amounts in Tables 148 and 149 refer to import duties actually 
collected per £1000 of all imports. 

When we look at the above-quoted rates of taxation upon 
our exports of manufactured goods, we may see in them an 
explanation of thg fall in the United Kingdom’s position as 
a seller in foreign mai’kets shown in Chapter VIII. ; for our 
present method of trade renders us miable to negotiate with 
foreign countries for a less severe tariff treatment of our 
exports of manufactured goods. 

As is shown in Table 146, we have during many years taxed 
our imports of food, drink, and tobacco so heavily that, in 
sheer volume of import taxes collected, we rank second only 
to the United States. The reason is not clear why w'e should 
hold ourselves justified to tax food imports for revenue 
purposes and not free to adjust that taxation for the purpose 
of establishing a system of trade more in accord with the 
practice of successful foreign countries who are our trade 
rivals. Moreover, we admit the manufactured goods of those 
foreign countries mto the United Kingdom free of .tax,* 
regardless of the consideration that in many directions these 
imports directly compete with om* own manufactures. 

And we have to bear in mind that our own manu- 
factures are subjected to conditions that increase their cost 
of production, and consequently lessen their power to com- 
pete with foreign goods, and that these conditions do 
not affect the competing power of these imported foreign 
goods. 

Among these conditions affecting the cost price and the 
competing power of British goods, kre the stringent regulations 
of trade unions, the extensive operation of factory legislation, 

* See Chapter XV* 
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heavy municipal and county rates,* King’s taxes, etc. None 
of these things touches the foreign goods imported by us free 
of duty, and these goods in the comitry of their manufacture 
are not subjected to a handicap equal to that which hampers 
the production and the competing power of British goods. 
In this connection see Chapter XV. 

These considerations should be noted, especially now that 
we are seeing some of the results partly brought about by our 
present method of trade — of which those in Chapter VIII. 
are a useful example. 

With regard to the taxes on imports now dealt with, and 
with special reference to the taxes raised on impoi’ts into 
the United Kingdom, we have been content for many years 
not appreciably to broaden the basis of taxation on imports, 
although our national expenditure t has enormously increased. 

Table 151 throws light upon this important matter of 
fiscal policy. It shows the Exchequer expenditm’e, the 
amount of import duties collected in the United Kingdom, 
and the proportion of import duties per £1000 of Exchequer 
expenditm’e. 

We see that during 1880-1889 the Exchequer expenditure 
was 92‘7 million £ yearly, and during 1901-1910 it was 166‘3 
million £ yearly ; with a continuous rise during tlie intervening 
decades. 

Booking now at the amount of import duties collected per 
£1000 of Exchequer expenditure, we see that this rate was 
£213 per £1000 of expenditure during 1880-1889, and £187 
per £1000 during 1901-1910; with a large fall during most of 
the intervening decades.j 


* The excessive local taxation of Railways seriously interferes with low 
railway freights for goods in land transit. This handicaps our home trade. 
See Chapter 1. 

t National expenditure includes Exchequer plus Local expenditm*e. See 
Chapter XV, 

I Observe that this fail in 'import Duties collected per £1000 of 
Exchequer Expenditure'" was large and continuous even before we reached 
the war-period^ when a large fall occurred** 
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Bearing in mind the constant and pressing necessity to 
raise money for Exchequer expenditure, and the great increase 
in our imports, notably in our imports of manufactured goods, 
which to a large extent compete with our own manufactured 
goods in our home market, a rational expectation surely is 
that we should take care that our vast imports do, at the 
least estimate, continue to yield their proportionate share of 
the money that has to be raised for Exchequer purposes. 
But, far from this reasonable condition having been fulfilled, 
we see here the, clearest possible evidence that for many 
years we have allowed the receipts from import duties largely 
to decline, relatively to our Exchequer expenditure. 

These results certainly point to a broadening of the basis 
of taxation in regard to imports, if merely for the sake of 
revenue purposes ; for which purposes, it seems, we are not 
forbidden to tax our imports — see Table 146. 

This conclusion does not touch the much wider question 
of the validity of the classic economic theory upon which our 
method of trade is based. Briefly, this theory is based upon 
the assumption that a trader’s profit on the exchange of goods 
in foreign commerce is synonymous with national advantage. 
Good reasons could be shown why this assumption is not 
sound — see Chapter I. And the reasons that invalidate the 
foregoing assumption also lead to the conclusion that the foreign 
trade of a nation ought primarily to be directed towards the 
stimulating of national production. National production is a 
more valuable thing than traders’ profits in foreign commerce ,• 
for a nation’s welfare must ultimately rest upon production, 
not upon profit in the exchange of goods with foreign nations. 
See Chapter I. 

It is often asserted, and apparently with sincerity of 
belief, although not with knowledge of fact, that a country 
cannot simultaneously raise revenue by taxing imports and 
also give protection to its home industries. It is imagined 
that these two things, the raising of revenue by import 
duties and the protecting of home industries, cannot possibly 
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coexist. It is asserted that a country can do only one of 
these two things: — It may raise revenue by taxing imports, 
or, it may protect its home industries by taxing imports. 
But, so it is alleged, a country can not possibly do both of 
these things at the same time. 

TABLE 151. — United Kingdom: the Amount of Import Duties 
Collected per £1000 of Exchequer Expenditure, 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade 
(Years ended 
31st March.) 

Exchequer 

Expenditure. 

r 

Import Duties 
Collected. 

Amount of Import 
Duties Collected 
per ^£1000 of 
Exchequer 
Expenditure. 


Million £. 

Million £. 

£ 

per 1000 

1880—1889 

92T 


19-7' 


213'' 


1881—1890 

93-1 


19*8 


213 


1882— 1891 

93-8 


19*9 


212 


1883—1892 

94*5 


19*9 


211 


j 1884—1893 

94 8 


19*9 


210 


1885—1894 

95 5 


19*9 


209 


1886—1895 

96*0 


19*9 


207 


1887—1896 

96-7 


20-0 


207 


1888— 1897 

98-0 


20*2 


206 

A -1 

1889—1898 

99*9 

A large 

20*4 

A 

204 

A large 

1890—1899 

102*3 

and 

20*6 

A 

201 

rail, 

1891—1900 

107-5 

fcontinuous 

20 9 

continuous 

194 

with 

1892—1901 

117*4 

Eise 

21 6 

Else 

184 

some 

1 1893—1902 

128*3 


22*6 


176 

Recovery 

1 1894—1903 

138*1 


23*9 


173 


1 1895—1904 

143*9 


25*1 


175 


1896—1905 

149 0 


26*5 


178 

' 

1897— 1906 

153*5 


27*6 


ISO 

j 

1898—1907 

157*5 


28*6 


182 

j 

1899—1908 

161*5 


29*7 


184 

i 

1900—1909 

164*9 


30*4 


185 


1901—1910 

166*3; 


3M; 


187j 



Since the last issue of this book the Exchequer Expenditure has been officially revised 
retrospectively ; tljprefore this table differs from the corresponding table in the last 
issue of this book. 


Even theoi’etically, the impossibility of doing these two 
things simultaneously does not seem established. And, by 
the light of practical experience, the results in Tables 146 
and 147 show conclusively that many countries have for 
^8-ny years actually done these ’two things simultaneously. 
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DIAG-EAM LXIII. — See Table 151. United Kingdom: showing the 
Amount of Impoet Duties Collected per £1000 of Exchequer 
Expenditure, 1880-1910. Yearly Amrages during each Decade . 
These Eesults suggest that the Basis of Taxation should be 
Extended in the Direction of Taxing Imports, if only for 
Eetenue Purposes. 



Keep the base-Une O in sight 

EmmpU.--'Dx}xing thefet decade, £213 of Import Duties were collected yearly per 
£1000 of Exchequer Expenditure ; during th^ last decade, £187 per £1000* Our receipts 
horn Import Duties have not kept pace with our Exchequer Expenditure. 
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They have protected their home industries (see Table 150), 
and they have also raised revenue. See Tables 146 and 147. 

But, in this matter, Table 152 supplies a conclusive proof 
that the assertion above mentioned is wholly mistaken. 

Look at Table 152. The United States work by a policy 
of high protection — see Tables 146 and 150. The United 
States have largely increased their amount of import duty 
collected — see Table 146. Thus the United States have 
simultaneously protected their home industries upon a very 
high level of protection, and they have also raised a large 
revenue by import duties — Table 152. And, as Table 146 
shows, the United States have raised more revenue by import 
duties than has been raised by any other country. 

Thus the ample evidence of fact wholly destroys the 
theory above quoted to the effect that a country cannot 
simultaneously protect its home industries and also raise 
revenue by taxing imports. 

Table 152 also brings to light some other interesting 
facts bearing upon this matter of Fact versus Theory. 

Dutiable imports into the United States have largely 
increased. An increase of 67 per cent, from the period 
1890-1894 to the period 1905-1908. Also, and as is seen 
in the average results at the foot of Table 152, the propor- 
tion of Dutiable Imports to All Imports has increased 
— column (/). 

Non-Dutiable imports into the United States have lai’gely 
increased : from 1890-1894 to 1905-1908 the increase was 
44 per cent. 

Total imports into the United States have largely 
increased: -from the period 1890-1894 to the period 1905- 
1908 the increase was 56 per cent. 

Thus even a very high protective tariff such as that of 
the United States has not caused its imports to wither. But 
it is often stated that tlie taxing of imports must destroy a 
country’s import trade and also its export trade. We shall 
see in Chapter XIII. that foreign protective nations have made 
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more advance in their imports and in their exports than has 
been made by the United Kingdom. 

TABLE 152 — The United States: showing that a Taeiff can 

SIMULTANEOUSLY EaISE EEVBNUE AND ALSO GIVE PeOTECTION TO 

THE Home Manufactupjng Industeies of a Oountey. 



General Imports into the 
United States. 

Import Duty 
Collected on (a). 

Dutiable 
Imports 
(«), per 

Year. 

Dutiable 

Imports. 

(a) 

Non- 

Dutiable 

Imports. 

(5) 

Total 
Imports, 
(a + 5) 

(e) 

Amount. 

(rf) 

Per £100 
of (a). 

(d 

£100 of 
Total 
Imports 
(c). 

in 


Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1890 

106 

58 

164 

47 

44 

64 

1891 

97 

79 

176 

45 

46 

55 

1892 

74 

98 

172 

36 

49 

43 

1893 

83 

97 

180 

41 

50 

46 

1894 

54 

82 

136 

27 

50 

39 

1895 

74 

78 

152 

31 

42 

48 

1896 

81 

81 

162 

33 

40 

50 

1897 

85 

74 

159 

36 

42 

53 

1898 

62 

66 

128 

30 

49 

18 

1899 

80 

65 

145 

42 

52 

55 

1900 

97 

80 

177 

48 

49 

55 i 

1901 

98 

73 

171 

48 

50 

•57 

1902 

105 

83 

188 1 

52 

50 

56 

1903 

119 

95 

214 ; 

58 

49 

56 

1904 

no 

96 

206 

54 

1 49 ! 

53 

1905 

119 

114 

233 

54 

45 

51 

1906 

138 

118 ! 

256 

61 

44 

54 

1907 

161 

138 

299 

69 

43 

54 

1908 

137 

112 

249 

59 

43 

•55 

Yearly Average 
1890—1894 

83 

83 

166 

39 

47 i 

50 i 

1895—1899 

76 

73 

i 149 

34 

45 

51 1 

1900—1904 

: 106 

85 

191 

52 

49 

55 i 

1905—1908 

139 

120 ; 

259 

61 

44 ' 

54 i 


Based upon Cd. 4954, page 95, The above are ail the years for whivh the faets are 
recorded. The amounts in column (d) are not m all cases identical with those upon which 
the results for the United States in Table 146 are based. The latter are taken from the 
Statistical Abstract for Foreign Countries, and they differ slightly from the amounts m 
Cd. 4954. 

Tariff of the United States is admittedly of a highly protective nature. 
See Tables 146, 148, 150. 

Table 152 affords further evidence of the highly protective 

* See also Chapter I, for evidence as to the great progress of United 
States* Home Production^ etc. 
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nature of tlie United States’ tariff. For column {e) shows 
that the I’ate of import duty collected upon dutiable imports 
ranged from 40 to 52 per cent, of the value of dutiable 
imports. 

The evidence of fact given in this chapter shows that we 
need not be deterred from altering our present tariff in the 
direction of taxing imports that compete with our home- 
produced goods, by the assertion that we could not simul- 
taneously raise revenue by such impoi’t taxation and also 
protect our home industries ; for that assertion Is proved to 
be invalid. See also Chapter XV. 



CHAPTER X 

, OUK TKADE WITH BEITISH COLONIES* 


We may now examine the course of our trade with British 
colonies and possessions, distinguishing the more important 
colonies, etc. 


Perhaps the best way to I'ank these British colonies and 
possessions is in the order of their importance as buyers of 
special exports from the United Kingdom. And making this 
classification of all British colonies and possessions during 
1880-1909, they take rank as follows : — 

Miffion £. 


Leading 

Gi’oup. 


' 1. British India . 

3. Commonwealth of Australia 

3. Dominion of Canada . 

4. Cape of Good Hope . 

5. Dominion of New Zealand 
, 6. Natal . 


Smaller 

Group. 


Total, Leading Group 

7. West India Islands and Guiana 

8. Straits Settlements 

9. Hong-Kong 
10. Ceylon 

[Other small Colonial buyers 
Total, Special Exports, excluding ships, to All British Colonies 
and Possessions, during the whole period 1880-1909 


1004 

559 

255 

236 

137 

92 

2283 


459 



The above are the ten principal and other colonial buyers 
of special exports from the United Kingdom. And of the 
ten named above, the first six are by far the most important ; 

^ Based upon the 57th Statistical Abstract for the United Kingdom, and 
earlier volumes ; upon the current and earlier volumes of the Annual State- 
ment of the Trade of the United Kiilgdom. 
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for during 1880-1909 these six have bought 83 per cent, of oui- 
special' exports to all British colonies and possessions. These 
six will therefore be dealt with separately, and all British 
colonies and possessions other than these first six will be 
treated in one group. 

Some interesting results are seen by a comparison of the 
above statement with the corresponding statement in Chapter 
VII., relating to the total special exports to oui' five biggest 
foreign customers, page 237. ) 

For example, India’s large lead as a^ buyer from us is 
notable, and places India far ahead of the United States — 
om* biggest foreign customer. Australia has nearly equalled 
Germany as a buyer of our special exports. Canada and the 
Cape together bought more from us than France bought ; 
and Canada and the Cape each nearly rank with Belgium 
as a customer of the United Kingdom. The total sales of 
om‘ special exports to the Leading Group of six British 
colonies and possessions was 2283 million £ during 1880- 
1909 ; and special exports sold to our five biggest foreign cus- 
tomers — United States, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium — 
amounted to 2431 million £. 

These comparisons and others that may be made by com- 
paring the tables in this chapter with the tables in Chapter 
VII. show the great importance to us of British Colonial 
markets. And we may bear in mind that nearly all om’ 
sales of coal go to foreign countries. Moreover, as may be 
deduced from Table 73, no less than £88 per £100 of our 
special exports to British Colonies are manufactured goods. 
The corresponding proportion for our special exports to 
Foreign Countries being only £76 of manufactured goods per 
£100 of our special exports to foreign countries. See also 
Appendix C. 

The above statement should be referred to when in the 
following tables our trade' with each colony is being observed; 
for it shows the relative importance of each colony as a buyer 
of our exports. 
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It will not be necessary here to distinguish special exports 
of coal, as was necessary in Chapter VII., “ Our Trade with 
Foreign Countries,” for the reason that our exports of coal 
to British colonies and possessions are relatively trivial, and 
also because these exports have not appreciably increased 
during 1880-1909. 

Our exports of coal to all British colonies and possessions 
have been as follows : — 



Yearly Averages u 

uring each Decade 


Decade. 

» Million £. 

Decade. 

Million i*. 

1880—1889 

1-5 

1891—1900 

. D7 

1881—1890 

. 1*6 

1892—1901 

1-7 

1882—1891 

1*7 

1893—1902 

. 1-8 

1883—1892 

1-8 

1894—1903 

, 1 8 

1884—1893 

. 1*7 

1895—1904 

1 9 

1885—1894 

1-8 

1896—1905 

. 1*9 

1886—1895 

. 1*7 

,1897—1906 

. 1*9 

1887— 1896 

. 1*8 

1898—1907 

. 1*9 

1888— 1897 

. 1*7 

1899—1908 

1*9 

1889— 1898 

1*7 1 

1900—1909 

1*9 

1890—1899 

1-7 1 




Thus our exports of coal to British colonies and posses- 
sions do not cause any distorting effect upon our special 
exports to British colonies, such as we have seen to be caused 
by our exports of coal to foreign countries I’elatively to all 
our special exports to foreign countries, necessitating the 
distinguishing of coal exports to foreign countries. 

Table 153 shows the course of our trade with British 
India relatively to our population. There has been a large 
fall in our general imports from British India, with a recent 
partial recovery. These were £94-0 per 100 of our population 
during 1880-1889, and £77‘9 per 100 of our ,population 
during 1900-1909. 

Our special exports to India fell considerably and then 
rose. They were £85'4 per 100 of our population during 
1880-1889, and £93-8 during 1900-1909. The fall in om* re- 
exports to India has been from £41 per 100 of our population 
during 1880-1889 to £2-4 dmnng 1900-1909. 
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The course of our trade with British India, relatively to 
our population, has been on the down-grade for many years, 
with partial recovery in recent years, and with a recent rise 
in special exports to British India. 

TABLE 153. — United Kingdom : Trade with Bkitish Indu, 1880-1909. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 


Decade. 

Per 100 of the Pc oulation of the United Kingdom. 

General Imports from 
British India. 

Special Exports to 
British India. 

Re-Exports to 
British India. 

1880 — 1889 

1881 — 1890 

1882 — 1891 

1883 — 1892 

1884 — 1893 

1885 — 1894 

1886 — 1895 

1887 — 1896 

1888 — 1897 

1889 — 1898 

1890 — 1899 

1891 — 1900 

1892 — 1901 

1893 — 1902 

1894 — 1903 

1895 — 1904 

1896 — 1905 

1897 — 1906 

1898 — 1907 

1899 — 1908 

1900 — 1909 

£ 

94•0^ 

94-0 

93-2 

89-8 

85-7 

83-1 • 

81-0 

76 ^ ^ 

74*7 

Q continuous 
^ " Fall, with 

llo 

66 - 9 Recovery 

67 - 8 

69-3 

71 - 0 . 

73-3 

77-1 

76 - 8 

77 - 9 J 

£ 

85 * 4 ^ 

85*6 

85*4 

84*4 

82*8 

81*8 

79*9 

78*8 

75-9 ^ 

( Fall, with 

Hot a Eise at 
j-g.g the end I 

74*2 

74*9 

76*8 

80*5 

83*3 

88*2 

91*8 

93 * 8 j 

£ 

4 * 1 ^ 

4*1 

3*9 

3*8 

3*7 

3*4 

3*2 

3 * 0 . 

2*8 

26 

2*4 A Fall 
2*2 

2*0 

1 9 

1*8 

1*8 

2*0 

2*1 

2*2 

2*3 

2*4 j 


Excluding ships. 


The Commonwealth of Australia ranks second to India as 
a buyer of .our special exports. 

The population test in Table 164 shows a rise in our 
general imports. 

The fall in our special exports to Australia, relatively 
to our population, has been large. During 1880-1889 these 
were £63 ’5 per 100 of our population, and they were £46 '7 
during 1900-1909. 
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Our re-exports have fallen from £6 ‘5 per 100 of our 
population to £5 '7. 

Our export trade with Australia has been failing for many 
years, with some recovery in recent years. In a later chapter, 
we shall see the extent to which our trade rivals have been 
materially gaining position as sellers in the markets of 
Australia. 


TABLE 154. — United Kingdom 1 Teade with Austealia, 1880-1909. 
* Yoarly Averaged dioritig each Decade. 

• POPULATION TEST. 


Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. 


Decade. 

General Imports from 
Australia. 

Special Exports ‘ to 
Australia. 

Re-Exports to 
Australia. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— -1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 : 

1900— 1909 1 

£ 

54-9') 

54-6 

54*5 

54*7 

54*7 

54*6 

55‘9 

56*8 

57-1 

56*5 

57*0 '-A Rise 
57*2 

56*9 

55*6 

53*9 

53*4 ! 

53*3 

54-7 

57*3 

58*9 

60*4 J 

£ 

53 5^ 

54 7 

55*5 

53*6 

50 9 

48 6 

46*2* 

45*5 

45*3 A large 
43*5 Fall, 

42*6 , with 

42*7 slight 
42*0 Recovery 
42*4 

43*0 

43*6 

43 8 

43*9 

45*0 

45*8 ^ 

46*7^ 

£ 

6*5^ 1 

6*6 I 

6*6 i 

6*3 I 

60 

5*7 

5*4 

5*3 j 

4 . 7 ' 

some 

Recovery 

4*6 

4*6 

4*9 • 

50 ; 

5*1 j 

53 1 

5*5 1 

5-7; 


Excluding ships. 


The Dominion of Canada ranks third among the British 
Colonial buyers of oui* special expoits. 

The population test in Table 156 shows that the increase 
in our general imports from Canada has greatly exceeded the 

growth of our population. These imports were £29-8 per 

z 
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100 of our population during 1880-1889, and £58-5 during 
1900-1909 : a large I’ise. 

TABLE 155 — United Kingdom: Teade ivith Canada, 1880-1909 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 

POPULATION TEST. 



Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. 

Decade. 

General Imports 
from Canada. 

Special Exports '' to 
^ Canada. 

Re-Exports to 
Canada. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 
1885—1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

£ 

29-8^ 

29*3 

29*4 

30*3 

30*4 

30*7 

31*2 

32*4 

34*5 

37*1 

38*9 

41*1 

42*6 

44 4 

47-4 

49*4 

52*1’ 

55*0 

56*5 

57*4 

58*5 

A large 
Rise, 

-continuous 

since 

1881-1890 

£ 

21*6^ 

21*5 

21*0 

20*2 

19*5 

18*6 

17-4 ^ 

16-5 

, ^ ^ continuous 
Fall until 
1890-1899, 

Il5 8 ^ 

, ^ K continuous 
t1o*5 -d j. 

tl7-4 ' 

tl8*4 

tl9*8 

121*6 

t24*l 

125*3 

127*0 J 

£ 

2*7^ 

28 

28 

2*8 

2 9 
2*9 
2*8 
2*7 
2*7 
2*7 
2*8 
2*8 
2*9 
3*1 
3*1 
3*2 
3*4 

3 6 
3*9 
4*0 
4*2 

A small 
Rise 
- during 
the later 
Decades 


Excluding ships. 

t In 1S9S Canada gave Preferential treatment to Special Exports from the United 
Kingdom. 


Our special exports to Canada failed to keep pace with 
the growth of our population during the greater part of Table 
155. These exports were £21 ‘6 per 100 of our population 
during 188.0-1889, and £27 '0 during 1900-1909. We see 
that during the more recent decades of Table 155 the fall 
was changed into a rise; probably oiving to the giving of 
preferential treatment by Canada, in the year 1898, to these 
special exports. 

Our re-exports to Canada have exceeded the growth of our 
population during the later decades of Table 155. 
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DIAGrEAM LXIV. — United Kingdom. See Tables 153, 154, 155, 156, 
157, 158. Showing the Special Expoets feom the United 
Kingdom to each of the Six Peincipal Beitish Colonies and 
Possessions, pee 100 of the Population of the United King- 
dom, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 
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We see that our trade with Canada has been vigorous in 
regard to our general imports, and long on the down-grade 
in regard to our special exports, with a considerable rise 
during the later decades. This rise has coincided with the 
granting of Preferential Tariff treatment of our goods by 
Canada. 

The Cape of Good Hope ranks fom'th. 

Table 156 contains the results of the population test. Our 
general imports from the Cape lave failed to keep pace with 


TABLE 156 — United Kingdom : Tkade with THi: Gape oe Good Hope, 
1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 


Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. 


Decade. 

General Imports fiom 
the Cape. 

Special Exports ' to 
the Cape. 

Re-Exports to 
the Cape. 


£ 

£ 


£ 

1880—1889 

13-4') 


11*7^ 


1*0) 


1881—1890 

13-3 


11-9 


1*0 


1882—1891 

13 2 


11*8 


1*0 


1883—1892 

12*8 


11-7 


1 0 


1884—1893 

12 5 


12*6 


M 


1885—1894 

12‘2 


13*6 


1*2 


1886—1895 

12*3 


15*1 


1*3 


1887—1896 

12-3 


17 1 


1*4 


1888—1897 

12-2 


18-7 

A large 

1*5 


1889—1898 

12*3 


19*9 

Rise 

1*6 

A 

1890—1899 

12-2 

r A Fall 

20*3 

since 

1*6 

‘-continuous 

1891—1900 

11-7 


20-9 

1883-1892, 

17 

Rise 

1892—1901 

11*5 


22-2 

then a Fall 

1-9 


1893—1902 

11*5 


24-6 


2*1 


1894—1903 

11*5 


27-0 


2-2 


1895—1904 

11*5 


27-9 


2*3 


1896—1905 

11*5 


28-0 


2-4 


1897—1906 

11*6 


27-7 


2-4 


1898—1907 

12*2 


27-4 


2’4 


1899—1908 

12*3 


26-8 


2-4 


1900—1909 

12*8 


26-7 

i 

24 

{ 

' 1 


Excluding ships. 


the growth of our population; these imports were £13*4 per 
100 of our population during 1880-1889, and £12*8 during 
1900-1909. 
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The large rise in our special exports to the Cape, shown in 
Table 156, has far exceeded the growth of our population. 
These exports were £11 '7 per 100 of our population during 
1880-1889, and £26-7 during 1900-1909— Table 156. The 
whole of this large increase in our special exports may not 
have been consumed within the geographical limits of the 
Cape Colony, some of it may have been sent on to other South 
African colonies; but howe'^er this may be, the increase in 
our special exports sent to th.} Cape has been large and nearly 
continuous, and hei;e for the first time do we find a constantly 
vigorous condition of our special export trade with a British 
Dominion or colony. 

Table 156 also shows that the increase in our re-exports 
to the Cape has exceeded the growth of our population ; these 
exports were £1 per 100 of our population during 1880-1889, 
and £2‘4 during 1900-1909. 

The course of our trade with the Cape has declined in 
regard to our general imports, and it has vigorously increased 
in regard to our special exports. 

New Zealand ranks fifth as a colonial buyer of our special 
exports. 

Table 157 shows that the growth in our general im- 
ports from New Zealand largely exceeded the growth of 
our population. These imports were £15’4 per 100 of 
our population during the first decade and £32 ‘2 during 
the last decade of Table 157; the rise being continuous 
throughout. 

There was a continuous fall in our special exports during 
the first part of Table 157, followed by a continuous rise. Our 
special exports to New Zealand have, during the later decades, 
exceeded the growth of our population ; our re-exports kept 
pace with the growth of our population. 

Thus our import trade with New Zealand has been vigor- 
ous throughout, and our special export trade has been vigorous 
during the later part of Table 157. 

Natal is the last of the six* British colonies and possessions 
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to be separately examined in regard to trade with the United 
Kingdom. 

TABLE 157— United Kingdom- Trade with Kew Zealand, 
1880-1909 Yearly Averages chering each Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 



Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. | 

Decade. 



1 





General Imports from 

Special Exports to 

Re-Exports to New 


New Zealand. 

' New Zealand. 

Zealand. 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

15 A 


98^ 


1*0| 


1881—1890 

16 1 


9*8 


1 1 


1882—1891 

16*8 


9*6 


1*1 


1883—1892 

17*5 


9*3 


M 


1884—1893 

18*0 


9 1 


1*1 


1885—1894 

18*4 


8*8 


M 


1886—1895 

19*1 


8*5 


1*0 


1887— 1896 

198 


8*6 

A Fail, 

1 0 


ISSS— 1897 
1889—1898 

20 4 
21*0 

A large 

S8 

90 

followed 
by a 

continuous 

i*r 

M 

Nearly 

1890—1899 

21 6 

and 

9 2 

M 

1891—1900 

22*2 

continuous 

Rise 

9 7 

Rise 

M 

constant 

1892—1901 

22 6 

10*2 

since 

M 


1893—1902 

23*2 


10*6 

1886-1895 

1 1 


1894—1903 

24*3 


11 2 


1 1 . 


1895—1904 

25*1 


11 8 


1 1 


1896—1905 

26*1 


12 5 


1 2 


1897— 1906 

27*7 


13*1 


1*2 


1898— 1907 

29*6 


14*0 


1 3 


1899—1908 

30*6 


14*9 


1*3 


1900—1909 

32*2, 


15*4j 





^ Excluding ships. 


The population test in Table 158 shows slight fluctuation 
in our general imports from Natal, and a large rise in our 
special exports to Natal, which have grown much faster than 
our population. 

Re-exports to Natal have also exceeded the growth of our 
population. 

Our trade with Natal has been slack in regard to imports 
and vigorous in regard to exports. 

We may now sum up the results concerning our trade with 
the six principal British colonies and possessions. 
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TABLE 158. — United Kingdom: Trade with Natal, 1880-1909. 
Yearly Averages d%iring eoxh Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 


Decade 

Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. 

General Imports 
from Natal. 

Special Exports 
to Natal, 

Re-Exports to 
Natal. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890, 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 
1867 — 1890 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1- 9^ 

2- 0 

32 

2*3 

2-4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*4 

2*3 

2*3 Slight 
2*2 Fluctua- 
2*0 tion 

' 1*9 

1*8 

1*7 

1*6 

1*6 

1*6 

1*7 

1- 8 i 

2- Oj 

£ 

4*2] 

4*5 

4 7 

4*8 

4*9 

4*9 

5*0 

5*6 

6*0 A 1 

^.2 

and nearly 
^ continuous 
5*5 Rise 

8*3 

9*7 

10*6 

11*5 

11*8 

11*8 

11*9 

12-2; 

£ 

38 

39 
*41 
•41 
41 

40 

41 
•45 
*47 

•46 
•49 
•58 
i *68 

•77^ 

*85 

•93 

*96 

•99 

1 1*02 

1 06; 

A nearly 
continuous 
Rise 


Excluding ships. 


Our general imports from this leading group have risen 
nearly continuously — Table 159. These imports were 7512 
million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 104'87 million £ yearly 
■during 1900-1909 : an increase of 297’6 million £ during the 
whole of the latter decade, or, 29'75 million £ per year. 

There has been a large increase in our imports of bullion 
and specie : from 3’67 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 
27'59 million £ yearly during 1900-1909: an increase of 239*2 
million £ during the whole of the latter decade, or 23*92 
million £ per year. This large increase in our imports of 
bullion and specie from this leading group of British colonies 
is mainly gold. And as has been shown in an earlier 
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chapter, we have sent much of this gold to foreign countries 
in part payment of our imports from foreign countries. 

TABLE 159. — United Kingdom: Imports from the Leading Group 
OF Sis British Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Aveo'ages during each Decade 


Decade. 

General Imports. 

Imports 
of Diamonds.^ 

! 

Imports of Bullion 
and Specie. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £. 

75T2^ 

75- 71 

76- 33 

76-27 

75-47 

75- 26 

76- 10 

76- 92 

77- 82 . 

78- 99 

79 64 

oA .in continuous 

81-03 

81-76 

83-84 

86-23 

89-21 

93-53 

98-92 

101-33 

104-87J 

ilillion £ 

/^3'43^ 

3 50 

3-49 

3-47 

3-60 

3- 65 

3*90 

4- 02 

4-05 

4-12 

4-11 U Rise 

4 04 

4-12 

4-28 

4- 45 

4 69 

4*88 

5- 34 

5*78 

5-79 

5-99J 

Million £ 

3 67^ 

3- '/ 2 

4- 02 

4-79 

5*54 

7- 02 

8- 17 

9- 17 

11-66 . , 

13-75 ^ 

15*33 

TP-Qo continuous 
15*93 T,. 

16-60 

17-19 

18*58 

19-90 

21-51 

2J:38 ■ 

” 24-60 

25 87 

27-59; 


Imported from the Cape of Good Hope. 


The common impression that our imports and exports of 
bullion and specie from foreign countries practically balance 
each other, needs correction in this particular. 

Special exports from the United Kingdom to this leading 
group of British colonies, Table 160, have risen during the 
later decades. These exports were 66 '78 million £ yearly 
during 1880-1889, and 95'44 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 : 
an increase of 286*6 million £ during the whole of the latter 
decade, or 28*66 million £ yearly. 

Re-exports have not changed materially, and there has 
been a nearly continuous rise in our exports of bullion and 
specie to this leading group. 
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TABLE 160.— United Kingdom: Expoets to the Leading Geoup 
OE Six Beitish Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909. Yearly 


Averages during each Decade 


Decade 

Special Exports/ 

Re-Exports. 

Exports of Bullion 
and Specie. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 . 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

.. 

Million £ 

66*78^ 
67*95 
68*54 
67*63 
66*64 
65*90 
65*19 
65*85 
66*24 
66 03 
66-14 
66*58 
68*09 
71*02 
74*38 
77*59 
81*17 
84*18 
88*85 
92*31 
i 95*44 

A 

nearly 

continuous 

Rise 

since 

1886-1895 

Million £ 

5*67^ 

5*76 

5*78 
* 5*65 

^ 5*61 

5*46 

5*34 

5*32 

5-26 

5*18 A 

5*09 small 

5*10 Rise 

5*18 

5*39 

5*55 

5*84 

6*14 

6*41 

6 75 

7 04 

7-4lJ 

Million £ 

6*97 1 

7*53 

7*55 

7 68 

8*08 

7*74 

8-12 

8*34 

8-68 

M9 

^ Q. continuous 

^ Rise 

9*37 

9*54* 

9*52 

10*28 

10*39 

11*68 

12 60 

1311 

13 17^ 


‘ Excluding ships. During 1899-1909, Exports of Ships to this Leading Group 
averaged *96 million yearly (^960,000). 


A notable feature of the course of trade, shown in Table 
161, is the very large rise in our total imports. These weie 
82-22 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 138-45 million £ 
yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of no less than 562-3 
million £ during the whole of the latter decade, or 56 23 
million £ per year. This includes an increase of^ 239-2 
million £ in om* imports of bullion and specie, 23-92 million £ 

per year. 

Om- total exports to this leading group increased from 
79-42 million £ yearly to 116-02 million £ yearly ; an increase 
of 366 millions during the whole decade 1900-1909 as 
compared with the whole decade 1880-1889. This includes 
an increase of 62 million £ in our exports of bullion and 
specie. 
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As our imports have increased much more than our 
exports, it follows that the excess of our imports has greatly 
increased. Table 161 shows this excess of imports to have 
been 2‘80 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 22‘43 million 
£ yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of 196 '3 million £ 
in the excess of imports during the whole of the latter 
decade, or 19 '63 million £ yearly. 

TABLE 161 . — United Kingdom: Ti|u)e with the Leading Geoup of 
Six Bkitish Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909 Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

All Imports ' 

Total of Table 159. 

A. 

All Exports. t 

Total of Table 160. 

B. 

Excess of Imports 

(A-B.) 


Million £. 

Million £. 

Million £ 


1880—1889 

82-22' 


79-42 


2*80' 


1881—1890 

82-93 


81-24 


1*69 


1882—1891 

83 84 


81-87 


1 97 


1883—1892 

84-53 


80*96 


3-57 


1884—1893 

84-61 


80 33 


4-28 


1885—1894 

85-93 


79-10 


6*83 


1886—1895 

88-17 


78-65 


9*52 


1887—1896 

90-11 


79-51 

Little 

10 60 


1888— 1897 

93-53 

A large 

80 08 

change 

13-45 


1889—1898 

96 86 

79 85 

until 

1 17-01 

A large 

1890—1899 

99 08 

and 

80-02 

'J889-1898, 

! 19 06 

and nearly 

1891—1900 

100-46 

continuous 

SO 57 

followed 

■ 19 89 

continuous 

1892—1901 

101-75 

Rise 

82 64 

by a large 

19*11 

Rise 

1893—1902 

103-23 


85*95 

Rise 

17*28 

1 

1894—1903 

106 87 


89*45 


: 17*42 

1 

I 

1895—1904 

110-82 


93 71 


* 17 11 


1896— 1905 

115 60 


97 70 1 


17-90! 

1897—1906 

122-25 


102 27 


19-981 

1898— 1907 

129-30 


108 20 


21 101 

1899—1908 

132-99 

i 

112 48 


1^0-51 


. 1900—1909 

138*45 

1 

116 02 


22-4-3^ 



^ ^ Including Diamonds from the Cape of Good Hope, 
t Excluding ships. 


Table 162 contains the results of the population test applied 
to our trade with the leading group of Britisli colonies and 
possessions. 

Our general imports fell for many years, and then rose 
largely. These imports were £209 per 100 of our population 
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during 1880-1889, and £244 during 1900-1909. There was 
a continuous fall during the earlier decades of Table 162, 
followed by a large rise during the later decades. 


TABLE 162 . — United Kingdom: Teade with the Leading Geode of 
Six Beitish Colonies and Possessions, 1880 - 1909 . Yeui-hj Aver- 
ages during each Decade 


Decade. 


1880 — 1889 

1881 — 1890 

1882 — 1891 

1883 — 1892 

1884 — 1893 

1885 — 1894 

1886 — 1895 

1887 — 1896 

1888 — 1897 

1889 — 1898 

1890 — 1899 

1891 — 1900 

1892 — 1901 

1893 — 1902 

1894 — 1903 

1895 — 1904 

1896 — 1905 

1897 — 1906 

1898 — 1907 

1899 — 1908 

1900 — 1909 


POPULATION TEST. 
1 — ^ 


Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. 


General Imports. 
Table 159. 


£ 

209 

209 

209 
207 
204 
201 
202 
202 

203 

204 
204 
204 
203 
203 
206 

210 
216 
224 
234 
238 
244 


A 

continuous 
Fall, 
follo’wed 
by a 
Rise 


Special Exports. 
Talk' 160. 


£ 

186 

188 

188 

184 

180 

176 
173 
173 
172 

170 
169 
169 

171 

177 
184 
190 
196 
202 
210 
216 


Re-Exports. 
Titbk 160 


A nearly I 
continuous i 
Fall, I 
followed I 
by a , 
Rise ! 


£ 

15*8 
159 
15*8 
15-4 
15-1 
14 6 
14-2 
14 0 
13-7 
a3-4 
13 0 

12 - 9 

13 - 0 
13 4 
13*7 
142 

14 - 8 

15 - 3 

16 - 0 
16 5 
17*2 


j A neaily 
I continuous 
, P’aii, ^\lth 
Recovery 


Excluding ships. 


Special exports from the United Kingdom to this leading 
group of colonies fell for many years, and have risen rapidly in 
late years. These exports were £186 per 100 of our popu- 
lation during 1880-1889, and £222 during 1900-1909. The 
fall was almost continuous until the latter part of Table 162, 
when there was a rapid rise. And re-expoits have fallen, 
with a rise at the end. 

The net result of our trade with this leading group of six 
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DIAG-EAM LXV.— United Kingdom. See Tables 162 and 166. Oub 
Trade with the Leading Group of Six British Colonies 
and Possessions, and with the Smaller Group, 1880-1909, per 
100 of the Population of the United Kingdom. Yearly 
Averages d%ring each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight 
The Exports exclude ships, not recorded until 1899. 

Mmmple, — Special Exports from the United Kingdom to the Leading Group of Six 
British Colonies and Possessions were £186 per 100 of our population during 1880-1889, 
and £222 during 1898-1909, with a large intervening Fall. 

Observe the large Eise m recent years as regards the Leading Group; and^^see 
Chapter XL for our position as a seller m British Colonial Mai-kets, relatively to the 
position of other sellers in these Markets* 
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British colonies and possessions is, that for many years our 
trade did not keep pace with the growth of our population, as 
regards general imports, special exports, and re-exports. And 
this fall has been followed by a large rise in recent years. See 
Table 162. The rise has probably been assisted, if not wholly 
caused, by the Preferential Trade treatment given to British 
goods by Canada, the Cape, Natal, New Zealand, Australia. 

We come now to our trad^ with the smaller group of British 
colonies and possessions ; th6 most important of these are : — 
West India Islands and British Guiana. 

Straits Settlements. 

Hong-Kong. 

Ceylon. 

These and all the other less important colonies are now 
dealt with in one group. 

TABLE 163. — United Kingdom : Imports from the Smaller Group 
OF British Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909. Ywfhj Amr- 
iges during each Decade. 


Decade. 

i 

General Imports. 

Imports of Bullion and 
Specie. 


Million £. 

Million £ ! 

1880—1889 

16-10^ 


^•69^ 


1881—1890 

15*88 


•77 

i 

1882—1891 

16*06 


•92 


1883—1892 

15*97 


1*06 

1 

1884—1893 

16*09 


1 20 

1 

1885—1894 

16*12 


1*34 

1 

1886—1895 

16*41 


1*44 

i 

1887—1896 

16-73 


1*57 

j 

1888—1897 

16-86 

A Rise^ 
continuous 

1*51 

f 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

16- 98 

17- 29 

1-47 

1-46 

A Rise, 1 
with i 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

17-78 
17 86 

since 

1883-1892 

1-45 

1-40 

Fluctuation 

1893—1902 

18*03 


1*31 


1894—1903 

18*13 


1*37 


1895—1904 

18 34 


1*39 


1896— 1905 

18*58 


1*40 


1897—1906 

19*15 


1*83 

1 

i 

1898—1907 

20*06 


2*00 

1 

1899—1908 

20*65 


2*13 

1 

1 

1900—1909 

21*11 


2*24 . 

! 


^ *ti9 mlllipn £ — i*oy0,000. 
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Table 163 shows a small and nearly continuous rise in our 
general imports from this smaller group. These imports were 
16T0 million £ yearly during 1880-1889, and 21T1 million £ 
yearly during 1900-1909. 

Imports of bullion and specie rose. 

Special exports to this smaller group have risen continu- 
ously since 1886-1895. There has been but little change in 
re-exports. Our exports of bullion and specie rose during the 
greater part of Table 164, and then fell. 


TABLE 164. — United Kingdom; Expoets to tMe Smallee Geoup of 
Beitish Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages 
dnri-ng each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special Exports." 

Re-Exports. 

Exports of Bullion 
and Specie. 


Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £. 

1880— 1SS9 

13-27 


1-48 


t*90 


1881—1890 

13-31 


1-48 


1-01 


1882—1891 

13-38 


1-47 


1-24 


1883— 1892 

13-29 


1-50 


1-36 


1884— 1893 

13-15 


1-49 


1-61 


1885—1894 

13-09 


1-48 


1-83 


1886— 1895 

13 03 


1-44 


1 98 


1887— 1896 

13-22 


1 45 


2*07 


1888—1897 

13-37 

A 

1-45 


2-09 

A 

1889— 1S98 

13-51 

continuous 

1 45 

T . .1 

2-17 

Rise^ 

1890—1899 

13-80 

Rise 

1-45 


2-04 

r followed 

1891—1900 

13-97 

since 

1-48 

change 

2-09 

bv a 

' 1892—1901 

14 31 

1886-1895 

1-49 


2-02 

Fall 

1893— 1902 1 

14 68 


1 48 


2-00 


1894— 1903 , 

15-11 


1 51 


1 79 


i 1895— 1904 ; 

15-68 


1 52 


1-60 


: 1896—1905 

16 33 

1 

1-56 


1-45 


1 1897— 1906 , 

16 96 

I 

1 

1-57 


1-44 


I 1898— 1907 ' 

17-76 


1 61 


1-58 


; 1899— 1908 ; 

18-32 

j 

t 

1-64 


1-50 


i 1900—1909 : 

18-89; 

1 

1 65; 


1-42; 



Excluding ships. During 1899-1909, Exports of Ships to this Smaller Group 
averaged -15 million £ yearly (£150,000) t’ ‘90 million £ = £900,000. 


Table 165 shows a nearly continuous rise in our total 
imports from this smaller group, a continuous rise in our 
total exports, and the excess of imports has not varied 
materially. 
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TABLE 165. — United Kingdom: Teade with the Smaller Geodp of 
British Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909. Yearly Averayes 
duri'/Uj each Decade 


Decade. 

All Imports. 

Total of Table 163. 

A. 

All Exports. 

Total of Table 164. 

B. 

Excess of Imports. 

(A-B.) 


llillion £ 


1 Million £. 

Million £. 

1880-^1889 

16*79^ 


15-60 


1-14 


1881—1890 

16-65 


^ 15*80 


*85 


1882—1891 ^ 

16 98 


16*09 


•89 


1883—1892 

17-03 


16*15 


-88 


1884—1893 

17-29 


16-25 


1-04 


1885— 1894 

17-46 


16-40 


1 06 


1886—1895 

17-85 


16-45 


1-40 


1887—1896 

18-30 


16*74 


1 56 


1888—1897 

18-37 


16-91 


1-46 


1889—1898 

18-45 

A KisCj 

17-13 

A 

1-32 

A Rise, 

1890—1899 

18-75 

COZltlXlUOUS 

17-29 

continuous 

1-46 

with 

1891—1900 i 

19-23 

since 

T QQ1 1 QCtA 

17*54 

Rise 

1-69 

Fluctuation 

1892—1901 

19-26 

looi-ioyu 

17-82 


1-44 


1893—1902 

19-34 

1 

18*16 


1-18 


1894—1903 

19*50 


18*41 


1-09 i 


1895—1904 ^ 

19-73 


18*80 


•93 1 


1896—1905 

19*98 


19-34 


•64 


1897—1906 

20-98 

; 1 

19-97 


1-01 


1898—1907 

22-06 


20*95 


1*11 


1899—1908 

' 22*78 


21-46 


1-32 


1900—1909 

. 23-35 

1 


21-96^ 


1 39; 


Excluding ships. 


Applying the population test to our trade with the smaller 
group of British colonies, Table 166, we see that our general 
imports have practically kept pace with the growth of our 
population, with a rise at the end. 

Our special exports fell during the earlier decades, and 
have risen continuously since 1886-1895, and our re-exports 
have not kept pace with the growth of our population. 

Our trade with British colonies and possessions as a whole 
has been dealt with in earlier chapters ; thus it is not necessaiy 
to repeat the summary here. 

But Table 167 relates to our special exports to all British 
colonies and possessions pey 100 of our population ; and 
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it distinguishes the two main groups of British colonies. 
notable feature is the remarkable regularity in the relation 


TABLE 166.— United Kingdom. Teade with the Smaller Group of 
British Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909 Y&d'hj Averages 
during ca,ch Decade 

POPULATION TEST. 


Per 100 of the Population of the United Kingdom 


Decade. 

General Imports 

Table 163. 

p 

special Exports.'' 

^ Table 164. 

r 

Re-Exports. 

2V/6/^ 164. 


£ 

£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

44-9 1 


36•8^ 


4 12^ 


1881—1890 

43*9 


36*9 


4*12 


1882—1891 

44*1 


36*7 


4*03 


1883—1892 

43*4 


36*1 


4*08 


1884—1893 

43*5 


35*4 


4-07 


1885—1894 

43-2 


35 0 


3*96 


1886—1895 

43-5 


34 5 


3*83 


1887—1896 

44-0 


34-S 


3 81 


1888—1897 

43*9 


34*8 

A Fall, 

3 77 

A 

1889—1898 

43*8 


34*8 

followed 

3 74 

A rail, 

^ 1890—1899 ' 

44*2 

La Rise 

35*2 

1* by a 

3*71 

witn 

1891—1900 

45*0 


36-5 

continuous 

3-75 

partial 

1892—1901 

44*9 


35*9 

Rise 

3*74 

Recovery 

1893—1902 

44*9 


36*5 


3 68 


1894—1903 

44*8 


37*3, 


3*71 


1895—1904 

44*8 


38*4 


3 72 


1896—1905 

44*9 


38*8 


3 77 


1897—1906 

45*8 


40 4 


3*76 


1898—1907 

47*5 


42 1 


3 81 


1899—1908 

48 7 


42*9 


3-85 


1900—1909 

49*1 j 


43'8, 


! 3*83, 



Excluding ships. 


between our special exports to Group I. and to Group IL 
respectively. Throughout Table 167, the more important 
group bought approximately five times as much of our 
special exports as was bought by the smaller group of British 
colonies. This result is very different from that shown in 
Table 123, which relates to our special exports other than 
coal to each of the two groups of foreign countries. The 
group of our big foreign customers. Table 123, has largely failed 
as a buyer of our exports. 
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Comparison of the results in this chapter with those in 
Chapter VII. shows that our sales to British colonies have 

TABLE 167. — United Kingdom: Special Exports,* pee 100 of ode 
Population, to British Colonies and Possessions (Geodp I. — 
To British India, Australia, Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, 
New Zealand, Hatal Group II. — To all other British 


Colonies and Possessions) during 1880-1909 Yearly Averages 
during each Deeade. 




Special Exports to British Colonies and Possessions 
pei^ 100 of our Population. 

Decade. 

To Group I.i 

To Group II. 

Total. 1 


Table 162. 

Table 166 J 

2'ahle 58, 



A. 


B. 

(A-hB.) 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 : 

1900— 1909 

£ 

186 

188 

188 

184 

180 

176 
173 
173 
172 

170 
169 
169 

171 

177 
184 
190 
196 
202 
210^ 
216 
*“>22 

A 

nearly 
continuous 
Fall, 
followed 
by a 

Rise 

£ 

3r 

37 

37 

36 

35 

35 

34 

35 
35 
35 
35 

35 

36 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

42 

43 
44, 

A Fall, 
followed 
by a 

Rise 

£ 

223 

225 

225 

220 

215 

211 

207 

208 
207 
205 
204 
204 
207 
213 
221 
228 
235 
242 
252 
259 
266, 

A 

prolonged 
, Fall, 
followed 
by a 

Rise 

1 

I 

1 

j 


* Excluding ships. 

t Group I. IS made up of our Six Biggest Colonial Customers. 

X Here stated to the nearest £ 

Note , — The relation between column A and column B is remarkably regular. 
Throughout this Table, our exports to Group L are approximately five times as large as 
our exports to Group II ; and the prolonged fail, with a rise at the end, is common to 
both Groups. There is no such variation between these two Colonial Groups as that 
which IS seen in Table 123, relating to the two Groups of Foreign Countries 


been more progressive than our sales to foreign countries. 

But in this connection a necessary precaution is to ascertain 

2 a 
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what is the advance made by our trade rivals in the markets 
of British colonies, as compared with the progress made by 
the United Kingdom. Are we holding our position as a seller 
in British colonial markets ? Have we obtained om- share of 
the largely increased imports into British colonies ? It is 
obvious that mere examination of the progress or regress in 
the exports that leave the United Kingdom for British 
colonies does not throw any Irght upon this much more 
important matter of the gain or loss of position by the United 
Kingdom as a seller in the markets of British colonies. 
Chapter XI. deals with this important question. 



CHAPTEE XI 
1 

SELLERS IN BRITISH COLONIAL MARKETS* 

Going outside of th8 United Kingdom and examining the trade 
records of British colonies and possessions, we come to an 
interesting and important part of this inquiry into the course of 
trade ; we broaden the fact-base, and by observing the course 
of trade in regard to countries other than our own, we may 
obtain information that is more useful than that which we can 
get by looking into the trade records of the United Kingdom. 

Moreover, we have the advantage of using many other 
records independent of our own trade records. We will 
examine the import ti’ade of the twelve principal British 
colonies and possessions, in regard to their imports from All 
Countries and their imports from the United Kingdom. 

The order of precedence may properly be determined by 
the respective values of the imports from All Countries into 
each British colony or possession during 1880-1909. This 
order'is as follows : — 


Imports into the undermentioned British Colonies and Possessions from 
All Countries during the whole period 1880-1909. 




Million £. 

1 

Million £ 

1. 

British India 

•^2904 i 

1 7 Ceylon . 

. 173 

2. 

Australian Commonwealth 

1069 i 

1 8, Natal . . , 

. 167 

S. 

Dominion of Canada . 

975 

9. West Indies 

. 163 

4 

Straits Settlements , 

755 

10. Mauritius 

*88 

5. 

Cape of Good Hope . 

432 

11. British Gmana 

49 

6 . 

Dominion of New Zealand 

281 

12. Newfoundland 

48 


* The rupee for British India and Mauritius is converted above at the par value of 2s. 


* Based upon the 47tb and earlier Statistical Abstracts for British 
Colonies and Possessions. 
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Before showing the course of trade in each of these twelve 
colonies and possessions, it may be useful to state that 
British Preferential Tariff Treatment is accorded as follows : — 

The Australian Commonwealth gives preferential treatment 
in its tariff upon imports to goods that are the produce or 
manufacture of the United Kingdom, equal to about 18 per 
cent. 

The Dominion of New Zealai^.d accords preferential treat- 
ment to goods of British produce or manufacture imported 
from all parts of the British Dominions, including, of course, 
the United Kingdom — a preference of 10 per cent, on our 
goods. 

British South Africa (South African Customs Union) gives 
preferential treatment to goods that are the produce or manu- 
facture of the United Kingdom, Canada, Australia, New 
Zealand — a preference of 25 per cent, on our goods. 

The Dominion of Canada gives a preference in its tariff 
to goods of British produce or manufacture, imported from 
the United Kingdom, British India, Ceylon, Straits Settle- 
ments, New Zealand, British South Africa, Bermuda, British 
West Indies, British Guiana — a preference of 83|- per cent, 
on our goods. 

In addition to or included in the above instances of 
preferential treatment, reciprocal agreements have been 
entered into between : — 

(1) Australia and British South Africa. 

(2) New Zealand and British South Africa. 

(3) Canada and Australia. 

(4) Canada and New Zealand. 

(5) Canada and South Africa. 

(6) Canada and the West Indies. 

(7) Australia and New Zealand. 

As regards the United Kingdom, the above preferences 
in colonial tariffs have not been in force for a time sufficient 
to produce much effect upon* the “yearly averages during 
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each decade ” shown in the following tables. Although, as 
regards Canada, Table 170, the improvement at the end of the 
table in imports from the United Kingdom is probably due to 
the working of Canada’s British Preferential Tariff wmQ 1898. 
British colonies have expressed their desire to enter upon 
much extended preferential trade with the United Kingdom — a 
desire that was completely frustrated at the Imperial Confer- 
ence in London in the year 1907. 

The foregoing statement supplies ample evidence of the 
desire for Imperial Consolidafion of trade interests. A sound 
policy initiated by the junior partners, and from which the 
senior partner in our Imperial Trade stands aloof, hampered 
by economic superstition, by a narrow outlook upon the real 
conditions of modern international commerce, and by a 
prolonged and numbing habit of receiving guidance from mere 
brain-spun economic theory in place of from the investigation 
of actual economic fact. 

Beitish India’s Impoets, Table 168 : — British India’s 
imports from All Countries rose largely and continuously. 
They were 685 million rupees yearly during 1880-1889, and 
1333 million rupees yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of 
648 million rupees yearly during the latter decade, or at 2s. 
per rupee, an increase of 64‘8 million £ yearly. 

British India’s imports from the United Kingdom also 
rose largely : from 518 million rupees yearly during 1880-1889 
to 872 million rapees yearly during 1900-1909 ; but this rise 
was not so large relatively as the rise in India’s imports from 
All Countries. Therefore, and as we see in Table 168, there 
has been a continuous fall in the pi’oportion of British India’s 
imports from the United Kingdom relatively to British India’s 
imports jb’om All Countries. During 1880-1889, 75 '6 per cent, 
of British India’s imports came from the United Kingdom, and 
during 1900-1909, only 65’4 per cent. 

British India is the largest customer of the United 
Kingdom, foreign or colonial.. 
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Some foreign countries from wliicli British India’s imports 
have largely increased are Belgium, Austria - Hungary, 


TABLE 168— Imports'*^' into British India from All Countries and 
FROM THE United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Averayes during 
each Decade 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom 
f 

B. 

f 

Test ^ 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

B to A. 1 


Million Rupees 

Million Rupees • 

* 

Per cent 

1880—1889 

685^ 


518' 


75-6^ 


1881—1890 

718 


544 


75*7 


1882—1891 

750 


563 


75*0 


1883—1892 

774 


576 


74*4 


1884—1893 

792 


589 


74-3 


1885—1894 

819 


605 


73-9 


1886—1895 

833 


614 


73-7 


1887—1896 

848 


620 


73 1 


1888—1897 

864 


628 

A large 

72 6 


1889—1898 

880 

A large 
and 

633 

and 

72 0 

A 

1890—1899 

886 


630 

nearly 

7M 

continuous 

1891—1900 

896 

continuous 

630 

continuous 

70-3 

Fall 

1892—1901 

908 

-ti-lSG 

633 

Rise 

69-7 


1893—1902 

933 


647 


69-3 


1894—1903 

961 


657 


68*4 


1895—1904 

996 


669 


67*1 


1896—1905 

1057 


696 


65-9 


1897—1906 

1114 


734 


65-9 


1898—1907 

1187 


781 


65*8 


1899—1908 

1272 


832 


65*4 


1900—1909 

I 333 J 


872y 


65*4, 



* Imports by Sea, including Bullion and Specie. Not including Imports by Land 
(“ frontier trade ”) from various Asiatic States. 

At the par value of the rupee, 10 rupees =,£1 ; but the conversion value of the rupee 
has fallen considerably below 2s. 


Germany, United States, France, Russia. These countries 
have taken the position lost by us in British India. 


Australia’s Imports, Table 169 ; — Australia’s imports in 
Table 169 do not include the inter-State trade ; that is to say, 
the imports exclude the trade between the six parts of the 
Australian Commonwealth, New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, West Australia, Tasmania. 

Imports from All Comitries into Australia rose during the 
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DIAGEAM LXVl. — See Table 168. The United Kingdom’s Share of 
British India’s Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages dtiring each 
Decade. 



Keep the basc-hne O in sight 

.BiBompIs.— During the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied British Infia with 
jEJS-e per ill 00 of British India’s Imports ; during the last decade, our share was i85'4 per 
ilOO. British India is the biggest customer of the United Kingdom, foreign or colonial. 
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first three decades of Table 169, and then fell during a long 
period. There was a rise dming the later decades. Com- 
paring the first and the last decades of Table 169, we see that 
imports into Austi'alia from All Comatries were 33 '5 million 
£ yearly during 1880-1889, and 43 ‘5 million £ yearly during 
1900-1909. 

TABLE 169. — Imports* into the Australian Commonwealth from 
All Countries and from the United Kingdom, 1880-1909. 


Yearly Averages during each Decade 
! /t. 



Imports from Ail 

• 

Imports from 


Test. 

Decade. 

Countries. 

United Kingdom. 

1 Percentage 






Proportion of 

Bto A. 


A. 

i 

B. 


Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1880—1889 

33-5 


24 3^ 


72-7 


1881—1890 

34-7 


25*1 


72 2 


1882—1891 

35-6 


25*6 


72 0 


1883—1892 

35-0 


25*1 


71-7 


1884—1893 

33'8 


24*2 


' 71*6 


1885—1894 

32*3 


23*1 


71*4 


1886—1895 

30*9 


22*0 


71'0 


1887—1896 

30*5 


21*5 


70-6 


1888—1897 

30*8 


21*5 


69-9 

A large 
and 

1889—1898 

30*2 

- A Rise 

21*0 

A Fall 

69*3 

1890—1899 

29*9 

20*5 

' with 

68-5 

1891—1900 ' 

30*5 

i 

20*6 : 

Recovery 

67-6 

continuous 

Fall 

1892—1901 

31*0 


20*5: 

66-2 

1893—1902 

32*1 


20*8: 


64*8 


1894—1903 

33*5 


21 0 


62*8 


1895—1904 

35 0 


21*7 


' 62*0 


1896—1905 

36 5 


22*4 


61*3 


1897— 1906 

38*0 


23*0 


60*5 


1898—1907 

40*0 


24 1 


60*2 


1899—1908 

41*8 1 


25*0 


59 7 


1900—1909 

43 5j 


26 Oj 


59*6 j 



'' Including Bullion and Specie. Not including the Inter-State Trade of the six parts of 

the Commonwealth. 


A somewhat similar course of trade is seen with regard 
to Australia’s imports from the United Kingdom, with the 
exceptions that the prolonged fall was more marked and the 
recovery much less marked, than in regard to Australia’s 
imports from All Countries. During 1880-1889 Australia’s 
imports from the United Kingdom were 24-3 million £ yearly, 
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DIAGrKAM LXVII— Seb Table 169 The United Kii^gdom’s Shabe 
OF Austbalia's Impobts, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each 
Decade. 



Keep the base-iine 0 in sight 

the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied Australia ^ith 
^£72 *7 per £100 of Australia’s Imports; during the last decade, our share was £59 ‘6 
per £100. 
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and during 1900-1909 they were 26 million £ yearly : a rise of 
1 7 million £ yearly. But there was a large intervening fall. 

The proportion of Australia’s imports from the United 
Kingdom fell continuously : from 727 per cent, of all imports 
during 1880-1889 to 59'6 per cent, dming 1900-1909. 

Some of the principal foreign countries from which 
Australia’s imports have largely increased are the United 
States, Germany, France, Belgium, Japan. These countries 
have gained the position lost by us in the Australian market. 


The Dominion of Canada’s Imports, Table 170 : — The 
rise in Canada’s imports from All Countries was from 21 ’3 

TABLE 170. — Impoets* into the Dominion op Canada peom At.t. 
COUNTEIES AND PROM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

B to A. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904. 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £ 

21*3^ 

22-1 

22- 5 

22-6 

22*5 

22 6 

22-6 

22*8 

23- 0 , 

23-5 

24*4 V 

2g.g continuous 

27*2 

29*0 

31*3 

34*2 

37*4 

4M 

44*1 

48*8 

51*7; 

Million £. 

8- 97^ 

9- 14 

9-10 

8-89 

8-70 

8-59 

8-36 

8-21 

7‘89 . „ „ 

7-75 Fall, 

7-64 1 followed 
t7-67 
t7-69 
t7-86 
t8-17 
t8-65 
t9-25 
t9-99 

110 72 

1 12-00 
tl2-69; 

Per cen 

42*1 

41*5 

40*4 

39*4 

38*6 

38*0 

37*0 

36*0 

34*4 

32*9 

31'2 

29*7 

28*2 

27*1 

26*1 

25*3 

24*7 

24*3 

24*3 

24*6 

24*5j 

b, 

A large 
Fall, 

‘ checked 
in later 
Decades 


Imports for Consuraptioii in Canada, including Bullion and Specie. 

T Canadas Bntw/t Preferential Tariff cavas into force in 1898. The Oanflaian dollar 
dSng m'wgog conversion value of 4s. 2d. during 1880-1885, at 4s. l-Jd, 
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DIAGEAM LXYIir — See Table 170 The United Kingdom’s Shale 
OF Canada’s Impoets, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each 
Decade. 



Keep Hie base-line O in sight, 

Example.-~J>iinng the first decade, the United Kingdom supplied Canada with £42*1 
per £100 of Canada’s Imports ; during the last decade, with £24*5 per £100* The fall has 
been checked in recent years, owing probably to Canada’s British Preferential Tariff, 
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million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 517 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909 : an increase of 304 million £ during the 
whole decade 1900-1909, or 30‘4 million £ yearly. 

Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom fell nearly 
continuously. The fall was converted into a rise during the 
last part of Table 170, owing, probably, to the operation of 
Canada’s British Preferential Tariff since 1898. Canada’s 
imports from the United Kingdo>m were 8'97 million £ yearly 
during 1880-1889, and 12'69 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 : 
a rise of 372 million £ yearly difring the latter decade. 

The proportion of Canada’s imports from the United 
Kingdom was 421 per cent, of all Canada’s imports during 
1880-1889, and only 24'5 per cent, during 1900-1909 ; the 
large fall being continuous until it was stopped in recent 
decades. 

Some of the foreign countries from which Canada’s imports 
have largely increased are. United States, Germany, France, 
Belgium, Japan and China, Holland. 

With regard to Canada’s imports from the United Kingdom. 
Until 1898, the year of the preferential tariff, these imports 
had nearly continuously fallen. Here are some of the yearly 
results before and after the tariff year. 


Canada’s Imports from the' United Kingdom. 


Million £*. 


1887 


. 9-2^ 


^1898 

6*7^ 

1888 


. 8-1 


*1899 

. 7*6 

1889 


. 8-7 


*1900 

. 9*2 

1890 


. 8*9 


*1901 

8*8 

1891 


. 8*6 


*1902 

10*1 

1892 


, 8*5 

-A Fail 

*1903 

. 12*1 

1893 


. 8*9 


*1904 

. 12*7 

1894 


. 8*0 


*1905 

. 12-4 

1895 

■* • 

. 6*4 


*1906 

. 14*2 

1896 


. 6*8 


*1907 

. 13*3 

1897 


. 6-0, 


*1908 

. 19*5 




*1909 

14*5 




*1910 

. 19*6; 


Million £. 


>K Eise 


Years of Canada’s British Preferential Tariff. 


This improvement during 1898-1910 has been coincident 
with the operation of the preferential tariff; and it has 
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probably been caused by the Canadian Preference given to 
our goods. 


Straits Settlements’ Imports, Table 171 : — The con- 
tinuous rise in imports from All Countries has been from 
18'4 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 347 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909 : an increase of 163 million £ during the 
whole of the latter decade. 

TABLE 171.-^Impoets * into th;|) Straits Settlembusts (Singapore, 
Penang, and Malacca) prom All Countries and from the 
United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each, Decade 



Imports from All 

Imports from 


Test, 

Decade. 

Countries. 

United Kingdom. 

Percentage 


A. 


B. 

Proportion of 




B to A. 


Million £. 

Million £. 

Per cent 

1880-- 1889 

18*4'^ 


3-76^ 


20*4^ 


1881—1890 

19*5 


3*80 


19*5 


1882—1891 

20*1 


3-76 


18-7 


1883—1892 

20*4 


3 68 


18*0 


1884—1893 

20*6 


3*49. 


17-0 


1885—1894 

20*9 


3*35 


16*0 


1886—1895 

21*2 


3 24 


15*2 


1887—1896 

21*6 


3*19 


14-7 


1888—1897 

21*7 


3*12 

A 

14*4 


1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

21*8 

22*4 

A 

-continuous 

3*05 

2*96 

A 

Fall, with 

14*0 

13*2 

A large 
' Fall 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

23*1 

23*9 

Rise 

2*89 

2*86 

some 

Recovery 

12*5 

12*0 

1893—1902 

24*9 


2*84 


11*4 


1894—1903 

26*3 


2*91 


11*1 


1895—1904 

27*6 


2*92 j 


10*6 


1896—1905 

28*8 


3*04 


10*5 


1897—1906 

30*5 


3*21 


10*5 


1898—1907 

32*5 


3*51 


10*8 


1899—1908 

1 33*8 


3*64 


10*8 


1900—1909 

! 34*7, 


3*74, 


10*8, 



^ Including Btiilion and Specie. Not including Inter-Settlement Trade. The dollar 
has been converted into £ at rates decreasing from 3s. 8^d. per dollar during 1880 to 2s. 4d. 
per dollar during 1909, with intervening fluctuations. 


Compared with this rise, the imports into the Straits 
Settlements from the United Kingdom fell nearly continuously, 
with some recovery at the end: from 376 million £ to 
374 million £. But there was a prolonged intervening fall. 
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Thus the proportion of imports into the Straits Settlements 
from the United Kingdom has fallen largely. During 1880- 
1889, 20-4 per cent, of all imports were imports from the 
United Kingdom, and during 1900-1909 only 10-8 per cent. 


iJiAbrKAM LXrX — S ee Table 171 . 


THE Sthaits Settlements^ Impoets 
during each Decade. 


THE UNITED IviNGDOIvTs SlIAEE OF 


1880 - 1909 . 


Yearly Averages 





ments wrt^2b-4pe?£lo7of7he supplied the Straits Settle- 

share was i-10 -8 per £100. Settlements Imports ; during the last decade, our 


mports into the Straits Settlements from the following- 
S;™ “ Possessions! 

Belgi’um, Lland My, 


CAPE OE Good Hope’s Imports, Table 172 :_There has been 
a very lage nse in imports from All Countries in to tt Ca“ 

ye„Iy during 1880.1889 to 21 ’68 dur“ 

th!. ho Arne 

And Cape imports from th^ United Kingdom also rose 
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largely; from 5'8 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 13'59 
million £ yearly dmlng 1900-1909 ; an increase of 77'9 million 
£ during the whole of the latter decade. 

TABLE 172. — Impokts* into the Cape oe Good Hope feom All 
Countries and feom the United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 



Imports from All 

Imports from 


Test. 

Decade. 

Countries. 

United Kingdom. 

Percentage 


A. 


B . 

Fro 

portion of 

3 to A. 



Million £? 

Million £. 

Per cent j 

1880—1889 

7*22 


5-80 


80 - 3 " 


1881—1890 

7*42 


6-03 


81-3 


1882—1891 

7*30 


5-96 


81-6 


1883—1892 

7-29 


5-97 


81-9 


1884—1893 

7-77 


6-40 


82-4 


1885—1894 

8-40 


6-91 


82-3 


1886— 1895 

9-81 


8 10 


82 6 


1887— 1896 

1D29 


9-13 


80-9 

A Rise^ 

1888—1897 

12-51 


9-92 

% 

79-3 

followed 

1889 — 1898 

1890 — 1899 

13 - 48 

14 - 32 

A large 
Rise 

10-47 

10-83 

A large 
Rise 

77-7 

75-6 

by a 

^continuous 1 

1891—1900 

15-28 

11-28 

73-8 

Fall 

1892—1901 

16-82 


12-00 


71-4 

since 

1893—1902 

19-28 


13-46 


69-8 

1886-1895 

1894—1903 

21-60 


14-71 


68-1 


1895—1904 

22 63 


15 20 


67-2 


1896—1905 

22 72 


14-86 


65-4 


1897— 1906 

22 65 


14*62 


64-5 


1898—1907 

22 41 


14-31 


63-9 


1899—1908 

22-12 


13 98 


63-2 


1900—1909 

21 68 ^ 


: 13 - 59 ; 


62 * 7 , 



‘ Ipcluding Bullion and Specie, but not including gold brought into the Cape for 
shipment at Cape ports. Including goods imported at the Cape for transit into the 
interior of South Africa. Including goods (other than diamonds and raw gold) imported 
overland into the Cape during 1880-190.5, but not in 1906-1909. The records for 1906-1909 
relate solely to imports by sea, a new official classification having been made ; thus the 
results for the last four decades m col. A are slightly under-stated, and the results in 
the Test column are slightly over-stated. 


But as this increase was not relatively as Ip’ge as the 
increase in imports from All Countries, we see in Table 172 
that the proportion of imports into the Cape from the United 
Kingdom has fallen continuously since the decade 1886-1895. . 

During 1880-1889, imports from the United Kingdom were 
80-3 per cent, of all imports into the Cape, and dming 1900- 
1909 the proportion was 62'7 per cent. 
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DIAGRAM LXX.— See Table 172 The United Kingdom’s Share of 
THE Cape of Good Hope’s Imports, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages 
during each Decade. 
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As was shown in Chapter X., our export trade to the 
Cape has been vigorous, and Table 172, based upon imports 
into the Cape, fully confirms this; and yet we have not 
maintained oim proportion of the Cape’s import trade. This 
is a useful illustration of the commonly ignored fact that 
even in those markets where our sales actually increase, they 
decrease relatively to the advance made by other sellers that 
supply the same markets. 

Among the foreign countries from which imports into the 
Cape have ^largely increased are the United States, the 
Argentine Republic^ Germany, Norway and Sweden, Belgium, 
Holland, France. 

In August 1903, the South African Customs Union 
Convention came into force, by which imports of British 
production from the United Kingdom receive a pi’eferential 
treatment in the Cape, Natal, Southern Rhodesia, the 
Transvaal, and in the Orange River Colony. 

The Dominion of New Zealand’s Imports, Table 173 : — 
Imports into New Zealand from All Countries have risen 
continuously dming the later decades ; there was a fall dmlng 
the earlier decades. 

These imports were 7'06 million £ yearly dming 1880-1889, 
and 13’84 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of 

67'8 million £ dming the whole of the latter decade, or 678 

^ - 
million £ yearly. 

New Zealand’s imports from the United Kingdom followed 
a similar course, but with a smaller relative rise during the 
later decades of Table 173. The increase during the whole 
of the decade 1900-1909 was 37'0 million £, or 870 million £ 
yearly. 

The proportion of imports into New Zealand from the 
United Kingdom relatively to imports from All Countries 
was 64'4 per cent, during 1880-1889, and 59'6 per cent, iluring 
1900-1909, with a nearly continuous fail since the decade 
1883-1892. 


2 n 
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Some foreign countries from which New Zealand has 
increased her imports are the United States, Germany, 
Belgium, Japan, France. 


TABLE 173 — Impoets"' ixto the Dominion of New Zealand feom 
All Coukteies and feom the United Kingdom, 1880-1909, 
Teurly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

B to A. 


Million £. 

Million £ " 

Per cent 

1880—1889 

7*06^ 


4-55' 


64-4 


1881—1890 

7-07 


4-62 


65-4 


1882—1891 

6-97 


4-60 


66-1 


1883—1892 

6-81 


4-53 


66-5 


1884—1893 

6 70 


4-45 


66-4 


1885— 189i 

6*61 


4-36 


65-8 


188G— 1895 

6-51 


4-23 


65*0 


1887—1896 

6*54 

A Fail, 

4-25 

A Fall, 

65 0 

A T>. 

1888—1897 

6-72 

followed 

4-37 

followed 

65-0 

A Rise, 

n ... j ! 

1889—1898 

6-95 

by a 

4*52 

by a 

65 0 

loUowea 

1890— 1899 

7-20 

continuous 

4 66 

continuous 

64-7 

by a 

1891—1900 

7-64 

Rise 

4-88 

Rise 

63 9 

raii 

1892—1901 

8-17 

since 

5-14 

since 

62*9 

since 

T OO O T O AO 

1893—1902 

8-61 

18864895 

5*34 

18864895 

62-1 

iooo-loyz 

1894—1903 

9-20 


5-65 


61-4 


1895—1904 

9-84 


1 6 05 


i 61 5' 


1896—1905 

10 49 


6-43 


1 61-3 i 


1897_i906 

11-29 


6 86 


' 60-7 


1898—1907 

12 22 


7-35 


i 60 1 


1899—1908 

13-14 


7 88 


59 0 


1 1900—1909 

1 

13-84, 


8 25j 


59 6j 



Including Bullion and Specie 


In November 1903, the New Zealand Legislature passed a 
Bill instituting preferential trade with the Biitish Empire, and 
granting preferential rates of Customs duty to the United 
Kingdom. , This was a spontaneous concession by New 
Zealand, granted as a proof of the desire of the people of 
New Zealand to promote the strength and solidarity of the 
Empire. This desire has met with no response from the 
United Kingdom. 


Ceylon’s Imports, Table 174j~There has been a large and 
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continuous rise in Ceylon’s imports from All Countries : from 
3'92 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 8‘06 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909; an increase of 41 ’4 million £ dui'ing the 
whole of the latter decade, or 414 million £ yearly. 


DIAG-EAM LXXI. — See Table 173 The United Kingdom’s Share of 
New Zealand’s Imports, 1880-1909. Ymrhj Averages during each 
Decade. 



Keep the base-iine O m sight 

Example , — During the first decade the United Kingdom supplied New Zealand with 
£64-4 per £100 of New Zealand’s Imports ; during the last decade our share was 
per £100, 

Ceylon’s imports from the United Kingdom also rose 
nearly continuously. Dui’ing 1900-1909, as compared with 
1880-1889, the rise was £1,000,000 yearly, or 10 million £ 
during the whole of the recent- decade. 
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There has been a fall in the proportion of Ceylon’s imports 
from the United Kingdom relatively to Ceylon’s imports from 
All Countries : from 27‘5 per cent, during 1880-1889 to 25-7 
per cent, during 1900-1909. 


TABLE 174, — Imports into Ceylon from All Countries and from 
THE United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Avernycs chinny each 
Decade. 




Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

r 

B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
•Proportion of 

B to A. 


Million £. 

Million £ 

Per cen 


1880—1889 

3 92 


l-OS'^ 


27*5 


1881—1890 

3-95 


1-08 


27*5 


1882—1891 

4*04 


M2 


27*7 


1883—1892 

4-11 


M3 


27*5 


1884—1893 

4*16 


1 13 


27*2 


1885— 1894 

4-17 


M2 


27*0 


1886—1895 

4-30 


M5 


26*8 


1887—1896 

4*46 


M9 


26*7 


1888—1897 

4-72 


1*26 

A 

26*7 


1889—1898 

4*96 

A 

1*32 

A 

26*6 

A 

1890—1899 

5*28 

’•continuous 

1*40 

nearly 

26*6 

slight 

1891—1900 

5*63 

Bise 

1*49 

continuous 

26*5 

Fall, with 

1892—1901 

5*89 


1*56 

Rise 

26*4 

Fluctuation 

1893—1902 

6-17 


1*66 


26*9 


1894—1903 

6-50 


1*76 


27*1 


1895—1904 

6-85 


1*83 


26*7 


1896—1905 

7-15 


1-88' 


26*4 


1897—1906 

7-45 


1*96 


26*3 


: 1898—1907 

7-70 


2*01 


26*1 


1899—1908 

7-92 1 


2 06 


26*1 


1900—1909 j 

8-06J 


2*08, 


25 7, 



Including Bullion and Specie. The rupee has been converted into £ at rates varying 
from Is. 8d. per rupee in 1880 to Is. 4d. per rupee in 1909. 


Some foreign countries from which Ceylon’s imports have 
increased are Germany, Japan, Russia, United States, France, 
Holland, Belgium. 


Natal s Imports, Table 175: — Natal’s imports from All 
Countries have risen largely and continuously. They include 
imports into Natal for transit into the interior of South Africa. 
The rise was from 2 ’24 million, £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 
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10‘22 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of 79'8 
million £ during the whole of the latter decade, or 7-98 million 
£ yearly, 

TABLE 175.— Impoets* into Natal feom All Counteiks and feom 
THE United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each 
Decode. 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

^ Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

Bto A. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 , 

1892— 1901 ! 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £. 

2-24^ 

2-46 

2-63 

2-73 

2-80 

2-86 

2^96. 

3*39 

3 76 . 

4*01 

4‘2S and 

. . - continuous 

tio 

6*35 

7-72* 

8*57 

9 40 

9*73 

9-90 

10-07 

10-22j 

3Iillion £ 

1- 8U 

1*96 

2- 10 

2-16 

2*21 

2*24 

2-29 

2- 57 

2-80 

^^’93 

3- 03' 

■ 3-10 

3- 48 

4*09 

4- 79 

5*26 

5- 70 i 

5 81 i 

5-80 

5-82 

5*82 , 

I 

Per cent 

80-7 ^ 

79-9 

79-8 

79-2 

78-7 

78-3 

77-5 

75-7 

74.*4. 

73-1 ^ 

71-7 

an Q continuous 
by o ^ „ 

68 3 

64-4 

62-0 

61*4 

60-7 

59 7 

58 6 ! 

57-8 

57 Oj i 


Including Bullion and Specie, but not including gold imported overland for shipment 
from Natal Including goods in transit for the interior. A new official classification for 
1906-1909 excludes imports from Cape Colony, included during 1880-1905. Thus the 
results in column A for the last four decades are slightly under-stated, and the results 
in the Test column are slightly over-stated. 


Natal’s imports from the United Kingdom increased con- 
tinuously, but not so much relatively as Natal’s imports from 
All Countries. The rise was from 1*81 to 5*82 million £ 
yearly, or an increase of 40*1 millions during the whole of the 
decade 1900-1909, or 4*01 million £ per year. 

There has been a large and continuous fall in the pro- 
portion of Natal’s imports from the United Kingdom relatively 
to Natal’s imports from All Countries. The proportion was 
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80‘7 per cent, during 1880-1889, and duilng 1900-1909 only 
o7 per cent, of Natal’s imports were imports from the United 
Kingdom. 

Some of the foreign counti-ies from which Natal’s imports 
have largely increased are the United States, the Argentine 
Republic, Germany, Sweden and Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
France. These countries have gained the position lost by 
us in Natal’s market. 


West India’s Imports, Tabl^ 176 : — These imports do not 
include all the West India islands ; the trade of some of these 


TABLE 176. — Imports* into the Principal West India Islands 
(Trinidad and ToBAOO.f Jamaica, Barbados) from All Countries 
AND from the United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Ycnrly Averages 
(luring each Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports from 

All Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

B to A. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

' 1884—1893 

1885—1894 
18S6 — 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

: 1894—1903 

1895— 19(74 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— ^1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million 

4-90 \ 

4*96 

4- 98 

5- 00 

5-04 

5*02 

5-il 

5-18 

5-24 

5 29 . „ 

5*35 

5*40 i 

5'35 

5-33 

5*40 

5*52 

5*79 

5*91 

6 07j 

Million £. 

2 *on 

2 06 

2*08 

2*10 

2*14 

2*16 

2 23 1 

2*31 

2*34 

2-31 A 

^ small 

2.25 

2*30 

2*32 

2*28 

2*25 

2*24 

2*25 

2*34 
! 2*38 

2*4lJ 

Ter cent. 

41*1^ 

41*6 

41*7 

42*0 

42*4 

43*0 

43*7 

44*5 

44*6 

o Rise until 
^^'^^1888-1897, 
it T followed 

it o - 

, n Q continuous 

42*5. 

42 3 

41 4 

40*8 

40*4 

40*3 

39*7j 


“ Including Bullion and Specie. . 

*1, Trinidad includes Tobago. Tobago’s Imports are so small 

that they do not affect the above averages, which show only the first three figures. 
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islands is trivial. Table 176 relates to all the West India 
islands whose imports are recorded in regard to trade with 
various countries. These islands are, Trinidad, Jamaica, 
Barbados. 

The rise in imports from All Countries was small : from 
4‘90 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 6’07 million £ 
yearly during 1900-1909. 

Imports into the West Indies from the United Kingdom 
rose during the earlier decades of Table 176 until 1888-1897, 
and thereafter have, had a slightly falling tendency with a rise 
at the end. These imports were 2'01 million £ during 1880- 
1889, and 2‘41 million £ yearly during 1900-1909, an increase 
of 4 million £ during the whole of the latter decade, or 
£400,000 yearly. 

The proportion of imports from the United Kingdom rose 
continuously until 1888-1897, and after that decade there has 
been a continuous fall. During 1880-1889 the proportion of 
imports into the West Indies from the United Kingdom was 
411 per cent, of all imports, and during 1900-1909 the pro- 
portion was 89 ’7 per cent. ; and, as we see, this proportion is 
on the down-grade. 

Among foreign countries from which West Indian imports 
have considerably increased are the United States, G-ermany, 
Holland. 

' Mauritius’s Imports, Table 177 ; — Imports from Mauritius 
from All Countries rose nearly continuously : from 26 '0 million 
rupees yearly during 1880-1889 to 3L8 million rupees yearly 
during 1900-1909. There has been a rise with fluctuation in 
imports into Mauritius from the United Kingdom., 

The proportion of imports into Mauritius from the United 
Kingdom has slightly increased. It was 23 '8 per cent, of all 
imports during 1880-1889, and 26'5 per cent, during 1900-1909. 
This is the first and only instance where the United Kingdom 
has held or improved its position as a seller in British Colonial 
markets, during the period 1860-1909. 
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Imports into Mauritius have largely increased from 
Germany and from the United States. 

TABLE 177 — Impoets* into Maukitius feom All Countries and 
FROM THE United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during 
each Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

€ 

B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

Bto A. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
1886—1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million Rupees 

26'0^ 

26- 3 

26*4 

27- 1 

27*8 

28- 1 

28- 9 

29- 6 

30- 0 

30-3 

30*3 Rise 

30- 9 

31- 5 

3M 

31*6 

3D8 

31*4 

31*2 

31*6 

31*7 

31-8J 

Million Rupees 

6*16^ 

6*49 

6*62 

6*84 

6*62 

6*68 

6*81* 

6*96 

7*00 

6*99 

7*02 ^-A Rise 
7*15 

7*37 

7*23 

7*58 

7*86 

8*00 

8*16 

8*29 
, 8*41 

8*42j 

Per «ent. 

23 8) 

24 6 

25 0 

25 2 

23*8 

23*8' 

23 6 

23*5 

2^*1 Slight 

00 1 Fluctuation, 
with a 

23*4 

23*3 

24*0 

24*7 

25-5 

26*2 

26*3 

26*5 

26*5; 


' Including Bullion and Speae. At par value 10 rupees = £1. The conversion value 
IS considerably less than 2s. per rupee. 


Beitish Guiana’s Imports, Table 178 -Imports from 
All Countries have fallen nearly continuously, with some 
recovery at the end. Imports from the United Kingdom rose 
slightly during the first three decades of Table 178, and 
thereafter fell with a small rise at the end. These imports 
were £980,000 yearly during 1880-1889, and £830,000 yearly 
during 1900-1909. 

The proportion of British Guiana’s imports from the United 
Kingdom has not varied materially. It was 54 ’6 per cent, 
of all imports during 1880-1889, and 63-6 per cent, during 
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1900-1909. This proportion has been falling since the decade 
1888 - 1897, when the naaximum of 56‘2 per cent, was 
reached. 


TABLE 178. — Imports * into British Guiana from All Countries and 
FROM the United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each 
Decade. 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

% 

\ 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

^ B. 

Test. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

Bto A. 

1880— ^1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £ 

1-80 'I 

1-79 

1-78 

1-75 

1-72 

1-69 

1-68 

1-67 

1-64 

1-62 

1 - 57 1 nearly 
i.Ki [continuous 

;.g Fdi 

1*43 

1*40 

1*38 

1*40 

1*42 

1*47 

1*51 

1*55; 

Million £. 

t-os) 

•99 

1*00 

•98 

•96 

•93 

•94 

•94 A short 
' *92 Rise, 

•91 followed 
*88 - by a 
•83 nearly 

*81 continuous 
•78 Fall 

*77 
•76 
•76 
*78 
•80 
•82 
■83j 

Per cent 

54*5'] 

55*6 

56-3 

55*9 

55-6 I 

55-4 

55- 9 

56- 1 I 

56*2 : 

K^.Q A slight 1 
Fall 

- . ^ since 1 

til 1888-1897 : 

54-8 ' 

54-8 ; 

54-9 ! 

54*8 

54*7 

54*4 

54*4 

53-6; 


^ Including Bullion and Specie. t *98 million ^=£980,000. 


Newfoundland’s Imports, Table 179 ; — Imports from All 
Countries have fallen nearly throughout the table. There was 
a rise at the end. 

There has been a neai’ly continuous fail in Newfoundland’s 
imports from the United Kingdom, with a rise at the end. 
These wei-e £650,000 yearly during 1880-1889, and £500,000 
yearly during 1900-1909. 

The proportion of imports from the United Kingdom has 
fallen almost continuously. •This proportion was 37 '0 per 
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cent, of all imports into Newfoundland during 1880-1889, and 
25 '9 per cent, during 1900-1909. 

TABLE IVD. — Impobts* into Newfoundland from All Countries 
AND from the United Kingdom, 1880-1909. Yearly Aventye-^ Jau iag 
each Decade 


Decade. 

Imports from All 
Countries. 

A. 

Imports from 
United Kingdom. 

f 

B. 

Tes'i'. 

Percentage 
Proportion of 

B to A. 

1880~>1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £ 

1-491 

1-48 

1-48 

1-44 

1 41 

1-39 

1-38 

1-37 

1*38 

1*34 . V, 

A small 

1*35 

1*36 

1*38 

1*40 

1*44 

1*53. 

1*62 

1*71 

1*84 ! 

l*95j 

IM^llion £. 

t*55^ r 

•54 
•54 
•52 
•51 
•49 
•48 
•48 
•48 

45 

•43 )- A Fall 

•43 

•43 

•43 

42 

•41 

•44* 

•46 

•47 

•49 

•50j 

Per qiignt. 

37-0] 

36*7 

36-6 

35*8 

35-8 g. 

35*4 

34*7 

34-7 

34-9 , 

33*4 ^ , 

3 nearly 

Qi. ^ continuous 

31-0 

1 29*8 

1 28-8 
! 28-7 

28*1 

27-4 

26-8 

25-9j 


Including Imports into Labrador. Including Bullion and Specie The dollar has 
been converted into £ at the rate of 4s. 2d. per dollar during the years 1880-1888, and at 
4s. l^d during the years 1889-1909. 

T *55 million £=t £550,000, 

Imports into Newfoundland from the following foreign 
countries have largely increased— the United States, Germany, 
Holland. 


We have now seen the course of the trade in imports into 
the twelve principal British colonies and possessions, thus 
covering almost the whole import trade of British colonies and 
possessions. 

Some useful results may be directly abstracted or easily 
deduced from Tables 168-179. 
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A summary is given in Table 180 of the imports into the 
twelve British colonies and possessions combined, from the 
United Kingdom, from All Countries other than the United 
Kingdom, and from All Countries. 

As regards the twelve colonies, etc., taken separately, 
Tables 168-179 show that large inei’eases occurred in imports 
from the United Kingdom into British India, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Natal.; and smaller increases in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Ceylon, West Indies, Mauritius, 
There was 5, fall in the Stfaits Settlements’ imports from 
the United Kingdom, and also in British Guiana and 
Newfoundland. 

With regard to all these twelve British colonies and 
possessions taken as a whole, Table 180, there was a net 
increase of 577 million £ in their imports from the United 
Kingdom during the whole of the decade 1900-1909, as 
compared with the decade 1880-1889, or an increase of 577 
million £ yearly. This result confirms that shown in Chapter 
III. of this book, to the effect that our exports to British 
colonies have been more vigorous than om* exports to foreign 
countries. 

But, this fact being duly noted, we have also to observe 
that countries other than the United Kingdom have been 
supplying British colonies and possessions with their imports 
at a, much more advanced rate of progress than imports 
into British colonies and possessions from the United 
Kingdom. 

Table 180 shows that, while colonial imports from the 
United Kingdom increased by 577 million £ during the whole 
decade 1900-1909, as compared with the whole decade 1880- 
1889, colonial imports from All Countries other than the 
United Kingdom increased by 992 million £ — the total 
increase in colonial imports being 1569 million £. 

This is a most notable result, disclosed by a full survey 
of colonial imports. It shows that the United Kingdom has 
wholly failed to obtain her •share, as a seller, in the vast 
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TABLE 180.— A Summary of Tables 168-179, showing the Imports 

INTO THE TwELYE BEITISH COLONIES AND POSSESSIONS COMBINED, 

FROM THE United Kingdom, from All Countries other than the 
United Kingdom, and from All Countries, 1880-1909. Yearly 
Avercf.ges during each Decade, 



Yearly Imports ^ into the Twelve British Colonies and I 

Possessions combined. 

Decade. 

Imports from 
United 
Kingdom 

Imports from 
All Countries 
other than the 
United 
Kingdom. 

imports from 
All Countries. 
(A+B) 

The United 
Kingdom’s Lead 
over 

Other Countries 
(A-B.) 

other Countries’ 
Lead over the 
United 
Kingdom. 
(B-A.) 


A 

B 

c 

D. ^ 

E 

1880— ^1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

Million £ 
106-2' 
110-4 

112-8 

113-3 8 

113- 7 S 

114- 4 g 

115- 1 § 

116- 6 .3 

118-1 g 
118-7 " 
118-4'-^ 
119 2 g 
120-8 « 
125-0 'S 
128-9 2 
132 7 §0 
137-4 « 
143-2 <t5 
150-3 
158-1 
163-9) 

Million £. 

66-7^ 

69-5 

72- 2 

73- 9 « 

74- 8 

76- 2 „ 

77- 6 g 
80-1 g 
82-8 5 
85-5 1 
89-2 

94-0 § 
99 4 ji 

106-0 s 
114-6 'T 
122-9 ^ 
132*2 > 
140*6 

149*3 

159*2 

165-9; 

Million £. 

172-91 

179-9 

185-0 

187- 2 « 

188- 5 1 
190 6 „ 
192 6 g 
196-6 g 
200-9 ? 
204 2 8 

207-6 U 

213-2 g 
220-2 u 
231-0 h 
243-5 -- 
255-6 

269*6 > 
283*8 C 
299*6 

317 3 
329*8; 

Million £ 

39- 51 

40- 9 

40-6 ^ 

39-4 ^ 

38-9 p 

38 2 § 

37-6 -S 

36-4 g ^ 

35 3 "S 
33-2 'g'-S 
29-2 2 B 
25-2 

21-4 1 o 
19-0 

14-3 go 

9-8 -2 

5-2 ^ 

2-6 8 

1-0 <5 

* • y 

Million £. 

i‘i 

2*0 

Yearly Increase, "I 
from first to last V 
Becade J 

Million £. 

57-7 

Million £ 

99*2 

Million £. 

156*9 

Million £. 

39*5 

Decrease 

Million £ 

2*0 

Increase during tRel 
whole of the last 1 
Decade over the {' 
first Decade j 

Million £. 

577-0 

Million £ 

992*0 

Million £ 

1569*0 

Million £ 

395*0 

Decrease 

Million £ 
20*0 

Gro'w'th per cent \ 
since first Decade f 

Per cent. 

54 

Per cent. 

149 

Per cent 

91 


... 


The resuits for British India, Table 168, and for Mauritius, Table 177, have been 
converted into £ at the par value of 10 rupees =A1. 

Observe the great increase in column B, both in actual million £ and in growth per 
cent,, as compared with the much smaller increase in column A. Note, also, the Fall 
to extinction in the United Kingdom’s lead over other seUers m British Colonial markets, 
column D. 

In the decade 1899-1908, Other Countries'* supplanted the United Kingdom as pre- 
dominant sellers in the markets of British Colonies, See column E. 
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DIAG-EAM LXXII. — See Table 180 Showingj the large Fall to 
Extinction in the United Kingdom’s Lead over Countries Other 

THAN THE UNITED KINGDOM IN THE MARKETS OE THE TWELVE 

British Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages 
during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Example. — During the first decade the United Kingdom had a lead of 39'5 nu^lhon £ 
vearlT over “ Countnes Other than the United Kingdom ” as a supplier of l^itish Colonial 
Imports: in the decade 1899-1908 this lead was extinguished, and Other Countrira now 
have a lead over the United Kingdom in British Colonial markets. This lead ^viU grow 
unless we adopt the policy of Colonial Preference. 
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expansion of the buying power of British colonies and 
possessions. And this unsatisfactory result has occurred 
despite the fact that Table 180 mcludes all but one of the 
recent years of our greatly increased export trade. This 
increase has been largely inadequate to enable us to maintain 
om- position as a seller in British colonial markets, in face of 
the competition we have to meet in those markets by our 
rivals in world-trade. *■ 

This result proves the necessity to take a wide view, in 
place of the merely insular glance at our commerce so 
unfortunately prevalent in newspapers, and elsewhere, when 
om’ trade records are being dealt with. And it also proves 
the ‘great and increasing value to a seller of merchandise, of 
the markets of British colonies and possessions. 

It is most instructive to look at column D of Table 180, 
and to observe the gradual catching up of the United Kingdom 
by other countries, as sellers in the markets of British colonies. 
During the first decade, there was a lead by the United 
Kingdom of 39-5 million £ yearly over countries other than 
the United Kingdom, in British colonial markets. But, in 
the decade 1899-1908 this predominance of sales by the 
United Kingdom over sales by other countries had vanished. 
To give place to a predominance of comitries other than the 
United Kingdom as sellers in the markets of British colonies. 
See cohmin E of Table 180. 

The Board of Trade tells us nothing as to this persistent 
tendency shown in Table 180 — this vigorous shouldering-out 
of the United Kingdom as a seller in British colonial markets, 
by our rivals who are also sellers in these markets. A mass of 
crude statistics are issued to the public, and it is not possible 
for anyone to see such vitally important results as those now 
disclosed unless he be willing to do a great amount of most 
tedious work, Sm’ely these and other results shown in this 
book ought to be put clearly before the public by the Board 
,of Trade, in place of being wholly ignored. The fact just 
disclosed, namely, that we have Recently lost our predominant 
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position as a seller in the markets of British colonies is sui’ely 
of sufficient importance to be made known, officially, to the 
British public. 

Table 181 emphasises the trade tendencies shown in Table 
180. Here we have each £1000 of imports into the twelve 
British colonies and possessions split up into imports from the 
United Kingdom and imports from countries other than the 
United Kingdom respectively. During the first decade, the 
share of the United Kingdom as a seller in these British 
colonial markets was worth £614 per £1000 of all colonial 
imports. But our Share fell continuously and largely to only 
£497 per £1000 during 1900-1909. The share of countries 
other than the United Kingdom rose from £386 to £603 
per £1000. 

And looking at column D of Table 181, we see that the 
United Kingdom’s lead over countries other than the United 
Kingdom, per £1000 of British colonial imports, fell from 
£228 to complete extinction in the decade 1899-1908 — and 
this despite the recent record years of our trade. Our trade 
rivals now hold the predominant position in the markets of 
British Colonies. Our trade rivals have taken that position 
from us. 

With such indisputable results as these before our eyes, it 
is surely most culpable folly on our part to continue our flat 
refusal to enter upon terms of mutually preferential trade with 
British colonies. Lacking such arrangement with our colonial 
kinsmen, we must make up our minds to see British colonial 
markets continue to be less and less receptive of our goods 
and more and more receptive of the goods of our trade rivals. 
That is the plain lesson taught by the facts now disclosed, 
quite apart from any mere opinion as to the advantages 
or disadvantages of preferential trade between the United 
Kingdom and British colonies. Moreover, the establish- 
ment by us of a revised tariff upon our imports would 
not only enable us to trade with British colonies upon 
mutually preferential terms, but it would put into our hantls 
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a bargaining instrument with which to enable us to obtain 
less severe treatment of our goods when they enter the 
ports of foreign nations. 

TABLE 181. — Based on Table 180. Showing how much of each 
£1000 of the Impoets feom All Countkies into the Twelve 
Beitish Colonies and Possessions combined weee Impoets feom 
the United Kingdom and Impoets feom All Countkies othee 
than the United Kingdom eespectivelt, 1880-1909 Fcao'hj 
Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Each £1000 of Imports into the Twelve Brinsh<'Colonies and 
Possessions combined was made up thus : — 

Imports 

from 

United 

Kingdom. 

A 

Imports 
from All 
Countries 
other than 
the United 
Kingdom. 

B. 

Imports 
from All 
Countries. 
(A + B.) 

C. 

The United 
Kingdom’s 
Lead over 
Other 
Countries 
(A-B) 

D. 

Other 
Countries’ 
Lead over 
the United 
Kingdom. 
(B-A.) 

E. 


£ 


£ 


£ 

£ 



1880—1889 

6U] 


386^ 


1000 

228" 



1881—1890 

613 


387 


1000 

226 

O 


1882—1891 

609 


391 


1000 

218 

o 


1883—1892 

605 


395 


1000 

210 

*43 


1884—1893 

603 

f-H 

397 

0) 

1000 

206 



1885—1894 

600 

2 

400 

.53 

1000 

200 



1886—1895 

598 

rH 

xn 

402 

l-H 

W 

1000 

196 



1887—1896 

593 

§ 

407 

0 

o 

1000 

186 

pH 


1888—1897 

588 

0 

412 

0 

1000 

176 

CO 


1889—1898 

581 

1 

419 


1000 

162 

0 

O 


1890—1899 

570 

O 

430 

- o 

1000 

140 

0 


1891—1900 

559 

TJ 

441 

nd 

1000 

118 

43 

JH 


1892—1901 

549 

CS 

451 

!=! 

1 1000 

98 

o 

ZJ 


1893—1902 

541 

<D 

459 

0) 

1000 

82 



1894—1903 

529 

bJO 

d 

471 

bO 

1000 

58 


1 

1895—1904 

519 


481 

d 

1000 

38 



1896—1905 

509 


491 

< 

1000 

18 

bJC 

, — 

1897—1906 

505 


495 


1000 

10 



1898— 1907 

502 


498 


1000 

^ 4| 

S 


1899—1908 

498 


502 


1000 


> 

4 

1900—1909 

497^ 


503^ 


1000 

^ i 

<1 

6 


Per £1000 

Per £1000. 


Pei £1000. 

Per £1000. 

Loss of Position . 

1117 



... 

£228 

» ■ * 

Gain of Position . 

• 


£117 




6 


Observe the large and continuous Fall in the United Kingdom’s share of British 
Colonial Markets, column A, and the large Fall to extinction in column D. Other 
Countries took the place of the United Kingdom, as predominant sellers in the markets 
of British Colonies, m the decade 1899-1908. - 
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DIAGEAM LXXIII.— See Table 181. Showixg the laege Fall to 
Extinction in the United Kingdom’s Lead, pee £1000 of Impoets 
INTO THE Twelve Bkitish Colonies and Possessions, 1880-1909 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Example.— The United Kingdom's lead over Countries other than the United 
Kmgdom.^er £1000 of Bntish Colonial Imports, fell continuously trom extinction. 

S CouSwes have now won a ted over the United Kmgdom, and this ted must 
increase if we will not adopt Preferential Trade with British Colonies. 
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Look now at Tables 182 and 188, which show for each 
colony sepai’ately our share in each colony’s imports per 
£1000 of each colony’s total imports. 


TABLE 182.— A Summary of Tables 168-173, relating to the Six 
Largest-importing British Colonies and Possessions. Showing 
THE United Kingdom’s Share of each £1000 of these Colonies’ 
Imports from All Countries, 1880-1909. Yearly Avenujes chtrimj 
each JDecadc • 


Colonial Imports from the United Kingdom, per £1000 of 
Colonial Imports from All Countries. • 


Decade. 

Biitish 

India. 

Table 168. 

Australian 

Common- 

wealth. 

Table 169. 

Dominion 

of 

Canada. 

Table 170. 

Straits 

Settle- 

ments. 

Table 171. 

Cape of 
Good 
Hope. 

Table 172. 

- 

Dominion 
of New 
Zealand. 

Table 173, 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880—1889 

766 

727 

421 

204 

803 

644 

1881—1890 

757 

722 

415 

195 

813 

654 

1882—1891 

750 

720 

404 

187 

816 

661 

1883— 1892 

744 

717 

394 

180 

819 

665 

1884-1893 

743 

716 

386 

170 

824 

664 

1880—1894 

739 

714 

380 

160 

823 

658 

1886—1895 

737 

710 

370 

152 

826 

650 

1887—1896 

731 

706 

360 

147 

809 

650 

1888—1897 

726 

699 

344 

144 

793 

G50 

1889—1898 

720 

693 

329 

140 

777 

650 

1890—1899 

711 

685 

312 

132 

756 

647 

1891—1900 

703 

676 

297 

125 

738 

I 639 

1 1892—1901 i 

697 

662 

282 

120 

714 

' 629 

1893—1902 

693 

648 

271 

114 

; 698 

621 

1 1894—1903 

684 

628 

261 

111 

681 

614 

1895—1904 

671 

620 

253 

106 

672 

6^15 

1896—1905 

659 

613 

247 

105 

654 

613 

1897—1906 

659 

605 

243 

105 

645 

607 

1898—1907 

658 

602 

243 

108 

639 * 

601 1 

1899—1908 

654 

597 

246 

108 

632 

599 1 

1900—1909 

654 

596 

245 

108 

627 

596 1 

Loss of Posi- 
tion^ by United 
Kingdom 

« 

102 

131 

17G 

96 

176 

48 


Note , — The Loss of Position by the United Kingdom is the Loss, per £1000 of 
Colonial Imports from All Countries, in the last Decade as compared with the first 
Decade. 


Table 182 includes the six colonies and possessions which 
are the biggest importers. In ewery one of these big-importing 
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colonies we see a more or less heavy fall in the United 
Kingdom’s share of these markets. 


TABLE 183 — A Summaiiy of Tables 174-179, helating to the Six 
Smallee-impoeting Bkitish Colonies and Possessions Shotting 
THE United Kingdom’s Shaee of each £1000 of these Colonies’ 
Impoets feom All Counteies, 1880-1909. Yearly Averr(f/e‘< dvrvay 
each Decade 


Colonial Imports from the United Kingdom, per X'lOOO of 
Colonial Imports from All Countries. 


Decade. 

Ceylon. ’ 

Natal. 

3 

West 

Indies 

Mauritius. 

Biitish 

Guiana. 

New- 

foundland. 


I'able 174. 

Table 175. 

Table 176. 

Table 177. 

Table 17S 

7 able 179 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

i ’ 

£ 

£ 

1880—1889 

275 

807 

411 

238 

545 

370 

1881—1890 

275 

799 

416 

246 

556 

367 

1882—1891 

277 

798 

417 

250 

563 

366 

1883—1892 

275 

792 

420 

252 

559 

358 

1884—1893 

272 

787 

424 

238 

556 

358 

1885— 1894 

270 

783 

430 

238 

554 

354 

1886—1895 

268 

775 

437 

236 

559 

347 

1887—1896 

267 

757 

445 

235 

561 

347 

1888—1897 

267 

744 

446 

233 

562 

349 

1889— 1898 

266 

731 

438 

231 

559 

334 

1890—1899 

266 

717 

436 

231 

557 

325 

1891—1900 

265 

698 

431 

221 

■ 548 

i 320 

1892—1901 

264 

683 

430 

^ 234 

548 

i 316 

1893—1902 

269 

644 

429 

233 

548 

310 

1894—1903 

271 

620 

425 

240 

548 j 

298 

1895—1904 

267 

614 

423 

247 

549 

288 

1896—1905 

264 

607 

414 

255 

o4& J 

287 

1897—1906 

263 

597 

408 

262 

547 } 

281 

1898-^1907 

261 

586 

404 

263 

544 

274 

1899—1908 

261 

578 

403 

265 

544 

208 

1900—1909 

257 

570 

397 

265 

536 

259 

r 

Loss of Posi- 1 







tion'“' by United 
Kingdom . | 

18 

237 

14 


9 

111 

Gam of Posi- ; 





• 


tion"" by United ' 
Kingdom 




27 


... 


A The Loss of Position, or the Gain of Position, by the United Kingdom, is the 
Loss, or Gain, per £1000 of Colonial Imports from All Countries, m the last Decade as 
compared with the hrst Decade. 


To Canada, for example, we supplied £421 per £1000 of 
her imports during ISSO-lSSa, and only £245 per £1000 
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daring 1900-1909. As is shown in Table 170, Canada’s 
preferential British tariff has checked the fall in her imports 
from us, but we have refused to accept Canada’s offer to 
extend the existing preferential treatment of our goods if 
we will give some small preference to Canada’s productions 
as compared with the goods we buy from our foreign livals 
in commerce. 

In each colony, in Table 1§2, our loss of position has 
been considerable, and in some markets a very large loss 
has occurred. 

Looking at Table 183, which includes the six small 
colonial markets, we see a loss of position by us in Ceylon, 
Natal, the West Indies, British Guiana, Newfoundland, and 
a trivial rise in such a trivial market as Mauritius. 

Thus in only one trivial market out of all the twelve 
British colonial markets has the United Kingdom maintained 
its place as a seller during 1880-1909. 

Taking the twelve British colonies as one whole, and 
referring to Table 180, we see that during 1880-1889 their 
imports from the United Kingdom were. 1062 million £ during 
the whole decade, and from countries other than the United 
Kingdom, 667 million £. We then had a lead of 395 million 
£ over other countries. 

But during the whole of the decade 1900-1909, a period 
that includes all but one of the recent “ record ” years of our 
trade, colonial imports from the United Kingdom were 1639 
million £, and from countries other than the United Kingdom, 
1659 million £. Not only have we lost all the above lead of 
395 million £, but now other countries have a lead of 20 
million £ over us. 

The foregoing results ought to warn us that it is unsafe 
to argue stability iii our export trade to British colonies, from 
the fact that our home records of export trade to British 
colonies show more progress than our export trade to foreign 
countries ; for we see plainly that countries other than the 
United Kingdom have been and are rapidly overhauling us in 
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TABLE 184 — Showing the Peecentage Shake of the United 
Kingdom, and the Share of Countries other than the United 
Kingdom, in the supply of Imports into the Twelve British 
Colonies Yearly Averages d vnng each Decade. 


Twelve Importing 
British Dominions or 
Colonies. 

(a) « 

The United Kingdom’s 
Percentage Shaie in supplying’ 
the impet’ts of (a) 

The Percentage Share of 
Countries Other than the 
United Kingdom m supplying 
the Imports of («) 
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British India . 

75 6 

65*4 


10*2 

24-4 

34*6 

10 2 


Australia 

72-7 

59-6 


13*1 

27 3 

40 4 

13*1 


Canada . 

42-1 

24 5 


17 6 

57 0 

75-5 

176 


Straits Settlements 

20*4 

10 8 


9*6 

79 6 

89*2 

96 


Cape of Good Hope 

80 3 

62-7 


17 6 

19-7 

37*3 

17*6 


New Zealand 

64*4 

59*6 

• • 

48 

35*6 

40*4 

4 8 


Ceylon . 

27*5 

25-7 


1*8 

72-5 

74 3 

1*8 


Natal 

80*7 

57-0 


23*7 

19-3 

43*0 

23*7 


West Indies . 

4M 

39 7 


1*4 

58 9 

60*3 

1-4 ; 


Maui'itiiis 

23 8 

26-5 

27 


76*2 

73-5 


2*7 

British Guiana 

54-5 

53*6 


09 

45*5 

I 46*4 

6*9 

1 • 

Newfoundland 

37 0 

25*9 


11 1 

63-0 

74 1 

i 11-1 



Showing the NuaiBEa of British Colonies whose Imports were supplied by the 
United Kingdom, and by Countries Other than the United Kingdom, in 
THE Percentage Proportion stated in the first column. Based upon the 
above results. 


Over 80 per cent 
70 to 79-9 „ 

60 to 69*9 j;, 

50 to 59*9 ,, 

40 to 49-9 
30 to 39*9 „ 

20 to 29*9 „ 
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2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 


12 


No 

*2 

4 

4 

1 


12 


No. 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

2 


12 


No. 

1 

4 

1 

T 

2 


12 


Based upon Tables 168-179. 

Example . — Looking at the lower part of this table, m the decade 1880-1889, there were 
5 British Dominions or Colonies to each of which the United Kingdom supplied over 60 
per cent, of their imports ; in the decade 1900-1909, there were only 2 British pomimoiis 
or Colonies to each of which the UnitedKin^domsupphed over 60 per cent of their imports. 
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our colonial markets. These tade rivals have caught us up 
and passed us. 

In this connection one sometimes hears the opinion 
expressed that we can very well afford to let other countries 
go ahead in British colonial markets, as our own position is 
alleged to be so vastly stronger. But is it ? The results just 
stated prove that our position in British colonial mai’kets has 
for many years been getting les^ and less strong relatively to 
the position gained by other countries in British colonial 
markets. As has been shown in Table 181, 'these other 
countries supplied, during 1900-1909, no less than £503 
per £1000 of all imports into the twelve principal British 
colonies and possessions, while we supplied the remaining 
£497 per £1000. And these proportions are continuously 
altering in favour of other countries and against the IJnited 
Kingdom. This change in the course of British colonial 
import trade has been going on continuously for many 
years. 

In Table 184 we have another summary that brings out 
very clearly the great loss of position by the United Kingdom 
as a seller in the markets of British Colonies, and the great 
gain of position by our trade rivals. This table will repay 
careful attention. And we have to bear in mind that our 
loss of position is going on; it continues, whether our home 
records of exports leaving the United Kingdom show a rise or 
a fail. For the reason that we wholly fail to keep pace\vith 
the world demand for mechandise, whether that demand 
come from British Colonies or from Foreign Countries, see 
Chapter VIII. 

Table 185 states the amount of the loss of sales incurred by 
the United Kingdom dming the last decade 1900-1909, owing 
to the loss of position by us as sellers in these twelve British 
Colonial markets. This loss was 39 miihon £ yearly, or 390 
mUlion during the whole decade. And this is only for the 
last decade. The loss has been going on ever since the year 
1880, and probably for long before 1880. 
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TABLE 185.— Showing the Equivalent Loss of Sales by the 
United Kingdom in the Twelve Beitish Colonial Markets, 
DURING THE DeCADE 1900-1909, ARISING FROM THE LoSS OF 
Position by the United Kingdom as a Seller in these Twelve 
British Colonial Markets. ^ 



The United Kingdom’s Share m Supplying the Imports of 
the Buying-Colomes in column (a). 

Importing or Buying- 
Bntish-Colony, 

During 

’S 
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the 

Decade 

1900-1909 

The United Kingdom s Gain or Loss 
during 1900-1909 

(a) 

the 

Decade 

1880-1889. 

Per Cent. 

Value. 

* 


Gain. 

Loss. 

Yearly 

Gam. 

Yearly 

Loss. 

British India . 
Australia . 

Canada . 

Straits Settlements . 
Cape of Good Hope . 
New Zealand . 

Ceylon 

Natal 

West Indies 

Mauritius . 

British Guiana 
Newfoundland . 

Per cent 

75-6 

72-7 

42-1 

20-4 

80 3 
64-4 
27-5 
80-7 
4M 
23-8 
64-6 
37-0 

Per cent 

65-4 

59-6 

24'5 

10-8 

62-7 

59-6 

25-7 

57-0 

39*7 

26 5 
53-6 
25-9 

Per cent 

2-7 

Per cent 

10-2 

13-1 

17-6 

9-6 

17*6 

4*8 

1*8 

23 7 
1*4 

0*9 

IM 
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•09 

Million £. 

13 60 
5*70 

9 10 
3*33 
3*82 
*66 
*15 
2*42 
•08 

*01 

•22 
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/ 1 
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*09 

39-09 






Net Yearly 1 _ QQ-QO 
Loss ) - oy uu 


fs Based upon Tables 168-179. 

Note . — The loss of position by the United Kingdom in these 12 British Colonial Markets 
was equivalent to a net loss equal to 39 million £ yearly during 1900-1909, or to a net loss 
of 390 million £ for the whole decade. Compare with Table 145. 


In Table 186 we see, side by side, tlie twelve British 
Colonial markets and the eighteen foreign markets examined 
in Chapter VIII. 

This comparison enables us to see that we still hold a 
relatively much stronger position as a seller in British Colonial 
markets than we hold as a seller in the markets of foreign 
nations. 

For example— in the Ca^e of Good Hope’s market we 
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still supply 62’7 per cent, of the Cape’s imports from all 
sources ; and we supply 66‘4 per cent, of British India’s 
imports from all sources. Our weakest British Colonial posi- 
tion is in the Straits Settlements, where we now supply only 
10’8 per cent, of their imports from all sources. 


TABLE 186 — Showing the United Kingdom’s Position as a Sellee 

IN THE MaKKETS OF BEITISH COLONIES xlND OF FOEEIGN COUKTEIES. 
Yearly Average during the Decade 1900-1909. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM'S PERCENTAGE SHARE AS A SUPPLIER OP THE IMPORTS 

INTO TI\"ELVE BRITISH COLONIES AND I^^TO EIGHTEEN FOREIGN ^DUNTRIES 

^ . _ _ _ . 

Twelve British Colonies during the 

Eighteen Foreign Countries during the 

Decade 1900-1909, 

Decade 1900-1909. 


United 


United 

British Colony. 

Kingdom’s 

Foreign Country. 

Kingdom’s 


Share. 


Share. 


Pei cent. 


Per cent 

British India 

65 4 

Argentine Republic 

34-0 

Cape of Good Hope 

62 7 

Portugal 

29 7 

Australia 

59*6 

Sweden 

26*7 

New Zealand 

59-6 

Norway 

26*0 

Natal .... 

57 0 

Japan 

21*8 

British Guiana 

53*6 

Spam 

19*5 

West Indies 

39 7 

China 

17*3 

Mauritius 

26-5 

Italy .... 

17-1 

Newfoundland 

25-9 

United States 

17*1 

Ceylon 

25-7 

Denmark 

16*3 

Canada 

24-5 

Roumania 

15-8 

Straits Settlements 

! 10 8 

Russia 

15*3 



France 

13*3 



Holland 

11*2 



Belgium 

10--4 



Germany . 

10*1 



Austida-Huiigary 

8*3 



Switzerland 

5*2 


Based upon Tables 185 and 144. 


Looking at similar results for foreign nations in Table 186, 
we see that our position as a seller in the Argentine Republic, 
where we supply 34 per cent, of the Argentine Republic’s 
imports, is the highest position we hold in any foreign country. 
But there are seven British Colonial mai’kets where our position 
is stronger than it is in the Argentine Republic, although the 
latter heads the list of foreign markets in Table 186. 
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These results should awaken us to the urgent necessity to 
stop the fall in our position as a seller in British Colonial 
markets which, as we have seen, has been taking place, and 
which is still taking place, year by year. The only way by 
which we can stop the continual loss of position by us in 
British Colonial markets is by the adoption of the policy of 
British Imperial Preference in Trade. See the result for 
Canada, Table 170. 

With facts such as are here disclosed staring us in the face, 
mere opinion and economic dogma not based on ascertained 
fact are of no value.’ We shall be culpably foolish if we con- 
tinue to ignore the indisputable fact that we are losing ground 
in the markets of British colonies and possessions relatively to 
the progress made therein by foreign suppliers of British 
colonial markets. 

Let there be no confusion as to this fact. It is true, as 
is shown in Chapter III., that we have been doing better in 
exports to British colonies than in exports to foreign countries ; 
but the important feature disclosed in this Chapter XI. is that 
we are rapidly losing ground in the markets of British colonies 
relatively to the position of countries other than the United 
Kingdom in the markets of British colonies. And if this 
loss of position is to continue, not many years will pass before 
we shall have irremediably thrown away the chance to regain 
our lost position as the predominant seller in the markets of 
British Colonies, As herein shown, we lost that predominant 
position in the decade 1899-1908. See Table 180. 

We have seen plainly that other countries are keen to gain 
position in the markets of British colonies, and that they 
have succeeded to a very large extent. Why should not we 
make this desire of other countries a commercial asset for 
ourselves ? 

By means of a well-devised plan for preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and British colonies we could 
certainly check the continuous advance of other countries in 
British colonial markets, and. thus ward off the danger that 
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now faces us of losing still nioi’e gi’ound in British colonial 
markets. There is no nation in the world but ourselves who 
would continue not to use the opportunities for trade advance- 
ment that we so abundantly possess and neglect. We and the 
other parts of the British Empire have much to give, much to 
bargain with — we hold strong cards, if we would play them 
— but by reason of the glamom- cast upon our eyes by 
devotion to a sham free trade', we let things drift. We 
prefer the inaction of a long habit to the action necessitated 
by a well-defined fact. And we shall have to -pay for our 
lack of discernment and of sagacity ; slowly, it may be, but 
surely. No nation can afford to let its trade drift for the sake 
of devotion to an economic theory which is in dhect opposition 
to the teaching of economic fact. Will our awakening come 
too late ? 



CHAPTEE XTI 

COLONIAL TAXES ON IMPORTS, ETC.* 

• 

We have seen in Chapter III., Table 64, that our export trade 
with British colonies and possessions has been more progressive 
than our export trade with foreign countries, and the results 
in Chapters X. and XI. confirm this statement. 

One reason why our export trade has been more progressive 
in regard to British colonies than in regard to foreign countries 
is that the import duties levied by British colonies upon our 
manufactured goods are much less severe than the import 
duties levied by foreign countries upon our manufactured 
goods. 

The average import duties levied by foreign countries upon 
our manufactured goods have been stated in Chapter IX., and 
for convenience of comparison they are repeated here, side by 
side with the duties levied by some British colonies upon our 
manufactured goods — see Table 187. 

Tlie rates in Table 187 mean, that in Russia, for example, 
our exports of manufactured goods have to encounter an 
average import duty of £181 per £100 of their value. 

The highest rate in British colonies is m Canada, where 
the rate is £17 of duty per £100 of value of the exports of 
manufactured goods from the United Kingdom. 

The rates of import duty in Table 187 are quoted from 
page 292 of the Blue Book Cd. 2337 (1904). They have been 
computed by the Board of Trade after taking into account the 
relative importance of each of our representative classes of 
* Based upon Blue Book Cd. 2337. 
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manufactured goods exported to this or that foreign country or 
British possession. 

And this is probably the best way to compute the average 
import duty on our exports of manufactured goods. It is not 
possible to obtain any clear idea of this average import duty 
by looking at the lists of import duties levied in this or that 
counti'y upon each separate article, owing to the complexity 
of each country’s tariff ; nor is it possible to show a summary 
of each tariff which shall convey a proper idea of the incidence 
of each tariff. 

TABLE 187. — The Average Hate per cent, {nd vtdorem) of the 
Import Duty levied in cepvTain EoPvEIGN Countries’*' and in 
certain British Colonies and Possessions, upon all Manufac- 
tured Articles exported from the United Kingdom. 



Rate 


Rate 

British 

Rate 

Foreign 

of 

Foreign 

of 

Colony 

of 

Country. 

Import 

Country. 

Import 

or 

Import 


Duty. 


Duty. 

Possession. 

Duty. 


Per cent 


Per cent. 


Per cent 

Russia . 

131 

Greece 

19 

Canada I* . 

17 

Spain 

76 

Denmark . 

18 

New Zealand . 

9 

United States 

73 

Roumania . 

U 

Australia 

6 

Portugal 

71 ; 

Belgium 

13 

South Africa . 

1 a 

Austria-Hungary . 

35 1 

Norway 

12 

Customs Union t 


France . 

34: 

Japan 

9 

British India , 

3 

Argentine Republic 

28 

Turkey 

8 ' 



Italy 

27 

Switzerland 

7 1 



Germany 

25 

China 

i 5 



Sw^eden . 

23 

Holland 

3 1 

1 


• 


" See Note to Table 160. + On the Preferential Tariff basis. 


We aPe not justified in assuming that the rates of import 
duty in Table 187 coincide, as regards the order of the 
countries named, with the order of the protective efficiency of 
the tariff of each of these countries. The protective effect of 
a tariff is not necessarily proportionate to the average level 
of the duties, such as are shown in Table 187, but this pro- 
tective effect of a tariff depends on many other features, such 
as the comparatively advanced or backward state of this or 
that industry protected in a foreign country. A 25 per cent. 
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Import duty in Germany may, for example, give as much 
protection to a German industry as a 100 per cent, import 
duty may give in a country less advanced in manufactures than 
Germany ; and a high duty may have no protective effect, if 
the article to which the high duty applies happen not to be 
made in the country which levies the high duty. 

But we may regard the rates in Table 187 as indicating 
the order in which the varibus countries should be placed 
with regard to the comparative weight of their import 
duties upon? the manufactured goods which are exported 
from the United itingdom; and we see that British exports 
of manufactured goods are much more severely treated upon 
entry into foreign countries than upon entry into British 
colonies and possessions. 

With further reference to the necessity pointed out in 
Chapter XI. for us to take action to check the rapid extension 
of British colonial imports from countries other than the 
United Kingdom, it is necessary here to refer to the notion 
that because our exports receive “most favoured nation 
treatment” from various foreign countries, therefore we need 
not to seek any alteration in our present method of trade. 

What is this “most favoured nation treatment”? What 
does it actually mean ? and which are the countries that give 
this treatment to our exports ? 

The term “most favoured nation” is applied to a clause 
generally inserted in commercial treaties between nations, by 
which the contracting nations bind themselves to grant to each 
other whatever privileges may be given by either of them to 
any third nation. 

As to the actual meaning of this term. If you merely 
read the words “most favoured nation treatment,” and the 
preceding general explanation of these four words, without 
looking farther, the idea is conveyed that if the United King- 
dom receives “most favoured nation treatment” from other 
countries, this treatment may suffice to secure fair-play for 
British trade. 
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But looking fai’ther than the actual words, it is easy to see 
that “ most favoured nation treatment,” as applied to British 
exports under our present system of trade, is in fact a sort of 
heads-I-win-and-tails-you-lose aiTangement, the advantage of 
this arrangement going to foreign nations, and not coming 
to us. 

Por this reason. All countries receive from us “most 
favoured nation treatment” in h full and real sense, for we 
admit their goods free of import duty, with the exception of 
our import duty on articles of fqiod, drink, and tobacco. 

But the many countries from which we are supposed to 
receive “most favoured nation treatment” do not give to us any 
favoured treatment worth having, for the reason that they 
construct their tariffs so as to exclude or heavily to tax any 
of our exports they desire to tax. See, for example, Germany’s 
tariff of March 1906. 

In thus constructing a foreign tariff there is no nominal 
departm'e from a promise to give “most favoured nation 
treatment” to our goods, there is no invidious distinction 
of taxation directed against our goods. The simple process 
adopted by foreign countries is merely to raise their tariff 
against this or that class of goods at their own volition, and if 
this or that class of goods happen to come from the United 
Kingdom — as it commonly does — the “ most favoured nation 
treatment” vanishes in fact, although it remains as a verbal 
figment. 

The reality and the truth of this statement are proved in 
Chapters VII. and YIII., which show the actual results of 
foreign tariffs upon our exports ; and the facts in Table 187, 
which relate to foreign taxation of our exports, are another actual 
proof of the futility of relying upon this “ most favoured nation ” 
fiction, which has for a long while been rendered nugatory by 
foreign tariffs, by which “ most favoured nation treatment ” is 
caused to be of no actual value to any open-market nation that 
nominally is to receive this treatment. Nations that have a 
Protective tariff are enabled to. negotiate so as to prevent 
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another nation’s tariff being made unduly severe upon the 
goods that an exporting nation desires to sell. But the 
United Kingdom is unable to enter upon such negotiation, 
for it has nothing to bargain with, and thus is left without 
defence against tariffs that cause the “most favoured nation 
treatment ” to become something not worth the having — so far 
as the United Kingdom is concerned. 

As to the countries frond which we receive this useless 
“most favoured nation treatment,” we receive it, by various 
ancient and-* other commercif^l treaties, from the following 
countries : — 

From Russia, by the treaty of 1859 — see Russia’s import 
duty levied on our exports. Table 187. 

From Sweden and Norway, under the treaty of 1826. 

From Denmark, under the treaty of 1670, nearly two-and- 
a-half centuries old. 

Germany, by a notification issued in 1908, grants “most 
favoured nation treatment,” until further notice, to products of 
the United Kingdom and British possessions, except Canada. 
Canada is excepted because Canada gave real preferential 
treatment to our goods in 1898. 

From Holland, under the treaty of 1837. 

From Belgium, in virtue of an exchange of Notes in 1898. 

From France, by a French law of 1882. 

Fr^m Spain, 1894; from Italy, 1883; from Austria- 
Hungary, 1876; from Switzerland, 1855; from Greece, 1886; 
from Roumania, 1892 and 1906; from Turkey; from the 
United States, by the treaty of 1816 ; from Mexico, 1888 ; 
from the Argentine Republic, 1825; from Japan, 1911; from 
China, 1902 ; from Persia, 1903. 

And there are other commercial treaties with Bulgaria and 

Roumania, etc. 

We could scarcely have a longer list of nations from 
whom we are supposed to receive “most favoured nation 
treatment.” 
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The most useful and practical comment on this list is to 
refer readers to Chapters VII., VIII., and XI. of this book, 
and to Table 187, where the actual conditions affecting our 
export trade and the actual results of these conditions are 
shown without regard to the fallacious and misleading 
euphemism, “most favoured nation treatment.” 



CHAPTEE XIII 

AN INTEBNATIONAL COMPARISON OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS* 

* • 

In order to throw more light upon the com’se of our trade 
and upon our trade policy, we may usefully make an inter- 
national comparison of commerce, so far as relates to the 
foreign trade of some principal nations. 

A word of warning may here be addressed to those 
persons who are perhaps too ready to attach an undue 
importance to a country’s foreign commerce. As Chapter 
I. plainly shows, the foreign trade of the United Kingdom 
gives no indication whatever of progress or of regress in 
the general industrial prosperity of the United Kingdom. 
Similarly, with other countries, their foreign commerce is not 
in any way necessarily an indication of their internal economic 
condition as regards prosperity or non-prosperity. 

So many questions are asked in the House of Commons 
with regard to foreign trade, to which the President of the 
Board* of Trade replies, these questions usually relating to 
matters that are apparently regarded as important, that it 
becomes most necessary to point out that a nation s foreign 
trade is relatively unimportant when compared with its home 
trade and industries. 

This popular notion of attaching an undue importance to 
foreign commerce is possibly due to the fact that lecoids of 

* Based upon the 57th and earlier Statistical Abstracts for the CJnRcd 
Kingdom ; the 36th and earlier Statistical Abstracts for Foreign^ Countrie.s ; 
Accounts relating to Trade and Navigation, December 1910; uixm information 
supplied by the Board of Trade* - 
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foreign commerce receive much more recognition, much more 
quotation in newspapers, than other and more important 
economic facts that throw light upon the economic condition 
of this or that country. A year or two ago, a President of 
our Board of Trade who was making a political speech in 
the North, had the quarter’s returns of oim foreign trade 
telegraphed to him in order that he might use them in his 
speech as evidence of our general prosperity in trade. That 
is only one of numerous instances which could be cited to 
show that there is a widespread notion to the effect that an 
advance in foreign commerce necessarily* implies an advance 
in the industrial prosperity of a country. Chapter I. shows 
how wholly fallacious this notion is. 

Thus the main purpose of this chapter is not to deduce 
prosperity or non-prosperity of this or that country by 
examination of its foreign commerce. The purpose of this 
chapter is to show the progress or regress in foreign trade 
of the United Kingdom, as compared with the progress or 
regress in the foreign trade of foreign countries that work by 
the trade policy of Protection; because it is often asserted 
that a policy of Protection prevents the growth of foreign 
commerce. The counter-assei’tion being that Protection does 
not prevent the growth of commerce, but that Protection 
changes the nature of the goods composing foreign commerce 
to the advantage of the country that works by Protection. 

Another point we have now to bear in mind is that, 
as Table 3 shows, we in the United Kingdom are much less 
occupied in Agriculture than are the populations of other 
countries. Our great predominance in commercial occupation, 
also shown_ in Table 3, coupled with our backward position 
in agriculture, form, a combination that, other things apart, 
should put us in the forefront as regards foreign commerce. 
Although, as Chapter I. shows, this position relating to foreign 
commerce is no indication one way or the other of our 
economic condition of industrial prosperity or non-prosperity. 

In this chapter, the speQial imports and the special 
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TEN COIJNTEIES COMPAEED 

exports of ten principal trading nations have been treated by 
the method that has been applied to our own trade. 

The ten principal European and American trading nations, 
stated in the order of their total volume of special trade 
during the decade 1900-1909, f are : — 

1. The United Kingdom. 

2. Germany. 

3. The United States. 

4. France. 

5. Holland. * 

6. Belgium. 

7. Austria-Hungary. 

8. Eussia. 

9. Italy. 

10. Spain. 

In addition to observing the course of trade in each of 
these countries, we may observe the relation between the 
special imports and the special exports of each country. 

Although foreign commerce must be put second to 
internal trade in economic importance, it is obvious that a 
country’s foreign commerce does possess much value for a 
student of economic conditions. Thus we may usefully 
proceed to the investigation that follows. 

United Kingdom, Table 188 : — Our special imports and 
special exports have already been dealt with, and they are 
repeated here for convenience of comparison with those of 
other countries, and for the purpose of showing the proportion 
between our imports and our exports. 

We may note that during 1901-1910, as compared with 
1880-1889, our special imports increased by 174 million £ 

Special trade means imports for home consumption added to exports 
of home production. 

f The year 1909 is the most recent for which ail the facts are available. 
As regards Bussia and Spain^ the facts for the year 1909 are provisional 
figures. For some countries the year J 910 is included. 
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yearly, or by 1740 million £ during the whole decade 1901- 
1910. The corresponding increase in our special exports was 
110 millions yearly, or 1100 millions during 1901-1910. Of 
this amount, 223 million £ were due to increased exports of 
coal — see Table 66, Chapter III. 


TABLE 188 — United Kingdom: Special Impoets compared with 
Special Exports, 1880-1910 Teurly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports. 

Table 41. 

A 

Special 
t Exports. 

Table 54. 

B. 

Percentage proportion 
of^ to B. 

• 

Special ' 
Imports. 

vSpecial 

Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 i 

1889— 1898 i 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 ' 

1901— 1910 ! 

I 

Million £ 

33n 

332 

336 

337 ^ 

336 

338 

342 % 

362 % 
360 r 

369 o 
375,u, 
386 {% 
393 1 
404 .5 
416 § 
429 « 
442 ^ 
466 ~ 
472 ^ 
483 

494 

505^ 

Million £. 

230^ 

234 

236 ^ 

234 .2 

232 l| 

230 

232 1 

234 

236 

235; 

236^ 

238 

240 S 

245 S 

252 « 

260 o 

270 fS 

283 -g 

301 8 

314 <1 

326 

340 J 

Per cent 

144^ 

142 

143 

144 

145 

147 „ 

148 s 
160 ^ 
153 

157 S 
159 ^ 

162 t ^ 

164 fS 

164 ^ 

165 

165 ^ 
164 ^ 
161 

167 

164 

152 

I49j 

Per cent. 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

iqo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 


* Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899 . 


With regard to the relation between imports and exports, 
we see in Table 188 a large increase up to the decade 1895- 
1904. During 1880-1889 our special imports were £144 for 
every £100 of our special exports; during 1896-1904 they 
were £165 per £100, and during 1901-1910 the proportion had 
fallen to £149 per £100 of expoyts. 
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DIA(tEAM LXXIV — See Tables 188, 189, 191 Comparing the 
United Kingdom,'* G-eemany, and the United States as regards 



Keep the base-line O in sight 
^ Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. 

During the first decade the United Kingdom had a lead over the United 
States in sWial Export Trade of U miMion £ yearly. This lead decreased to ^tmction, 
and gave place to a lead held by the Uigiited States over United Kingdom, 
latter regained a slight lead in the last two decades. Also, Germany _has decrea^ the 
United Kingdom’s lead over Germany in Special Export Trade from <6 million i yearly 
to 46 million £ yearly. 
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The enormous rise in om’ imports for consumption and 
the large proportion of these imports to our special exports 
are such prominent features of our special trade, that we 
may look with some interest at the corresponding results 
for other nations during the same period. 


Germany, Table 189 Special imports rose largely and 
continuously ; from 168 million fe yearly during 1880-1889 to 

TABLE 189.— Gekmant: Special Imports compared with Special 
Exports, 1880-1910. Ymrly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports, 

Special 

Exports. 

Percentage proportion 
of A to B. 

A. 

B. 

Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 
lyOl— 1910 

Million £ 

165 

171 

176 

179 

182 g 
188 (3 

196 g 
203 2 

212 S 
220 
228^8 
234 ^ 
242 

252 So 
264 ^ 
279 <j 
^ 298 

318 

331 

346. 

360j 

Million £ 

Ibi] 

156 

157 

156 ^ 

155 2 

154 -S 

157 g 

159 S 

162 g 

165 § S 
I70l.s2 
176 

183 S§o 
191 

201 § 

212 go 

224 § 

238 

254 

268- 

280 

294] 

Pei cent. 

102^ S 

105 § 

108 S 

112 g 

115h ^ 

iiSf^fS 

120 

123 wo 

126 i 

129j<; 

129 

129^ 

128 

127 

126 

125 3 

125 

125 

125 

124 

124 

123j 

Per cent 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


^ Including the value of ships, and also the Veredeiungsverkehr ” (“ Improvement 
Trade”) for home account in 1897 and after. The “Improvement Trade” means 
unfinished products imported into Germany to be subjected to a further manufacturing 
process; and also, unfinished products exported from Germany to undergo a further 
manufacturing process outside of Germany. The average yearly value of ships during 
1897-1910 was trivial. 

The above values in columns A and B have been converted throughout at the rate of 
20 marks =£1. If the conversion-rate is taken at the present-day value of 1 mark= 
11*8 pence, the above values in columns A and B should be multiplied by *988. 
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360 million £ yearly during 1901-1910 . an increase of 2020 
million £ during tlie whole of the latter decade. This is a 
larger increase than our increase of 1740 million £. 

Special exports also rose largely ; from 154 million £ 
yearly during 1880-1889 to 294 million £ yearly during 1901- 
1910 ; an increase of 140 million £ yearly, or of 1400 million £ 
during 1901-1910. This is a larger increase than our increase 
of 1100 million £. 

The relation between Germany’s special imports and special 
exports rose*froin £102 of imports per £100 of exports during 
1880-1889, to £129 ’per £100 of exports during a later period. 
And since 1891-1900 the proportion of imports has fallen to 
£123 per £100 of special exports. 

The course of trade showm in Table 189 suggests that 
Germany reached her maximum of imports relatively to exports 
in the three decades that show £129 of special imports to £100 
of special exports. There is a notable difference between the 
United Kingdom and Germany in this respect. Compare 
Tables 188 and 189. Also, we see that Germany has made 
much more advance than the United Kingdom, both in 
imports and in exports. 

United States, Table 190 Special imports rose from 
189 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 237 million £ yearly 
during 1901-1910 : an increase of 98 million £ yearly, or of 
980 millions during the whole decade 1901-1910. 

The rise in special expoi'ts from the United States 
was from 156 million £ yearly dming 1880-1889 to 331 
million £ yearly during 1901-1910 ; an increase of 175 millions 
yearly, or of 1750 million £ duiing the whole decade 1901- 
1910. 

This increase is the largest yet shown ; it is much larger 
than our increase, and it is larger than Germany’s increase. 
Eor the purpose of comparing these three countries, we must 
abstract from Tables 188-190 the increase in special exports 
during 1901-1910. Doing thjs, the three increases in special 
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exports during 1901-1910 as compared with 1880-1889 are 
found to be — 

United States, an increase of 1750 million £. 
Germany, „ „ 1400 ,, 

United Kingdom, „ ,, 1100 

We have to bear in mind that these large actual increases 
for the United States and for Germany were increases upon a 
volume of trade that was respectively smaller than our special 
export trade — a fact that enhances the progress made by 
these two countries. 

TABLE 190 — United States ; Special Impoets compaeed with Special 
Expokts, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports. 

A. 

Special 

Exports. 

B 

Percentage proportion 
of A to B. 

Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports. 


Million £. 

Million £. 

Per cent 

Per cent, 

1880— 1889 

1391 


166] 


89) 


100 

1881—1890 

141 


156 


90 


100 

1882—1891 

145 


156 


93 


100 

1883—1892 

148 


162 


91 


100 

1884—1893 

151 


162 


93 


100 

1886—1894 

1 150 


165 

<D 

91 


100 

1886—1895 

154 


167 


92 


100 

188Y— 1896 

167 


171 

oa 

pj 

92 


100 

1888—1897 

159 

<D 

178 

O 

89 


100 

1889— 1898 

156 

fS 

189 

s 

83 


100 

1890—1899 

155 

[ 0) 

199 

1 s 

78 


lod 

1891—1900 

156 


210! 

^ o 
o 

75 

feiS 

100 

1892—1901 

156 

ci 

r— 1 

222 

rt3 

d 

70 


100 

1893—1902 

158 


229 

§ 

69 

<1 

100 

1894—1903 

161 


241 

fee 

67 


100 

1895—1904 

168 


252 

efi 

67 


100 

1896—1905 

176 


267 


66 


100 

1897—1.906 

186 


285 


65 


100 

1898—1907 

198 


302 


66 


100 

1899—1908 

211 


315 


67 


100 

1900—1909 

223 


324 


69 


100 

1901—1910 

237 


331 

i 

72 


100 


Special imports into the United States have been less than 
special exports from the United States throughout the whole 
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period of Table 190. Moreover, the proportion of imports to 
exports has fallen largely ; this proportion was £89 per £100 
of special exports during 1880-1889, and £72 of special imports 
per £100 of special exports during 1901-1910. The trade of 
the United States is a notable example of imports being below 
exports. 

The comparison of Tables 188 and 190 given in Table 191 
shows that during 1897-1906, 1898-1907, and 1899-1908 the 

TABLE 191.-|^United Kingdom and United States: Special Exports, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages ''during each Decade Showing the 
Passing of Leadership from the United Kingdom to the 
United States 


Decade. 

Special Ex 

United 
Kingdom. ' 

Table 188. 

A. 

ports from 

United 

States 

Table 190. 

B. 

Lead held by 
the United 
Kingdom. 

(A-B.) 

Lead held by 
the United 
States. 

(B-A.) 


Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £. 

1880—1889 

230 

156 

74^ 



1881—1890 

234 

156 

78 



1882—1891 

236 

156 

80 



1883—1892 

234 

162 

72 



1884—1893 

232 

162 

70 

o 


1885—1894 

230 

165 

65 



1886—1895 

232 

167 

65 



1887— 1896 

234 

171 

63 

4.» 

X 


1888—1897 

236 

178 

58 



^889—1898 

235 

189 

46 

0 

4J 


1890—1899 

236 

199 

37 



1891—1900 

238 

210 

28 



1892—1901 

240 

222 

18 

< 


1893—1902 

245 

229 

16 



1894—1903 

252 

241 

11 



1895—1904 

260 

252 

8 


1 

1896—1905 

270 

267 ’ 




1897—1906 

283 

285 

. 

. . 

2 

1898—1907 

301 

302 



1 

1899—1908 

314 

315 

. 


1 

1900—1909 

326 

324 


2 

f • . 

1901—1910 

340 

331 

9 

... 


Excluding ships, noi recorded until 1899. 


JSfoU —If ships are included in the United Kingdom’s exports, the United States first 
passed us in the year 1898 and again in thft years 1901, 1905, and 1908. 
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United States succeeded in passing the United Kingdom as 
regards special export trade. This interesting fact is the more 
notable when we look at the decade 1880-1889, and observe 
the large lead of 74 million £ yearly we then held over the 
United States in special export trade. And ail the recent years 
of our greatly increased foreign commerce are included in 
Table 191. 

This notable result is a useful ’illustration of the error of the 
economic theory that a country which protects its industries 
must necessarily in its foreign trade fall behind a *country that 
does not protect its industries; for the United States have 
a high protective tariff. And this result also shows that 
practical economic investigation wholly invalidates theoretic 
economic belief. 

Table 192 contains an instructive comparison between 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and the United States. It 
shows the actual yearly increase, in million £, in the special 
imports and in the special exports of each country during 
each decade as compared with the decade 1880-1889. 

Bear in mind that the increases shown in Table 192 are 
not the increases from one decade to the following decade. 
They are, as already stated, the increases in each decade as 
compared with the decade 1880-1889. 

Looking at special imports in Table 192, we see that 
throughout the whole period, Germany’s imports increased 
much more than our imports increased — great as our increase 
has been. During the last decade, as compared with the first 
decade, Germany’s increase was 202 million £ per year, and 
our increase was 174 million £ per year. 

But economic theory asserts that a protective tariff such 
as Germany’s must check imports. Economic fact proves 
indisputably that Germany’s imports have advanced much 
more than our imports, despite the fact that Germany’s 
greater advance has occuiTed in connection with a smaller 
volume of import trade than our import trade. 

Imports into the United States have not increased so much 
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TABLE 192 — United Kingdom, Germany, United States- showing 
THE Actual Increase in Special Imports and in Special Exports 
DURING EACH DeOADE, AS COMPARED WITH THE DeCADE 1880-1889 
Yearly Averages during eaeh Decade 



Yearly Increase in Special Imports j 
during each Decade, as compared ' 
with 1880-1889. 

______ 

Yearly Increase in Special Exports 
during each Decade, as compared 
with 1880-1889 

Decade. 

United 

Kingdom. 

» 

Table 18^ 

Germany 

Table 189 

United 

States. 

Table 190 

"United 

Kingdom.' 

Table 188 

1 

1 

Germany. 

Table 189. 

United 

States 

Table 190. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 


Million £ 

' 1 

Million £ 

7 

Million £ 

2 

Million £ 

' 4 , 

Million e 

2 

Jtlillion £ 

0 

1882—1891 


5 

13 

6 

G 

3 

0 

1883—1892 


6 

18 

9 

4 

2 

6 

1884—1893 


5 

21 

12 

2 

1 

6 

1885—1894 


7 

24 

11 

0 

0 

1 9 

1886—1895 


11 

30 

15 

2 

.•> 

o 

11 

1887—1896 


21 

38 

S 18 

4 

5 

15 

1888—1897 


29 

45 

20 

6 

8 ! 

22 

1889—1898 


38 

54 

17 

5 

11 

33 

1890—1899 


44 

62 

16 

6 

IG 

43 1 

1891—1900 


54 

70 

17 

8 

29 

54 

1892—1901 


62 

76 ’ 

17 

10 

29 

66 

1893—1902 


73 

84 

19 

15 

37 

73 

1894—1903 


85 

94 

22 

22 

47 

1 85 

i 96 

1895—1904 


98 

106 

29 

30 

58 

1896—1905 


111 

121 

37 

40 

70 

! Ill 

1897—1906 


125 

140 

46 

53 

84 

1 129 

1898—1907 


141 

160 

59 

71 

100 

! 146 

1899—1908 


152 

173 

72 

84 

114 

159 

1900—1909 


163 

188 

84 

96 

12G 

1G8 

1901—1910 


174 

202 

98 

110 

140 

175 

Yearly Eise 
from the first 

i 

|- 174 

202 

98 

no 

140 

1 

: 175 

to the last 
Decade . 

j 




1 

i 


’ Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. 

Observe that Germany’s imports increased throughout more than the imports of tte 
United Kingdom; that Germany’s increase in , I^^fggoThe ewo^^^^ 

United Kingdom’s increase in exports; that, beginning with 1888-18% 

the United States increased much more whS f coMiSwe 

Our exports were nearly stagnant unbl the decade » 

increase set in* 
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as imports into the IJnited Kingdom The United States are 
much more largely self-feeding than we are, and thus their 
imports are not swelled as ours are by huge food-imj)orts. 
Germany also is much more self-feeding than is the United 
Kingdom. Germany’s imports are predominantly imports of 
raw materials for use in manufactures. 

Looking at special exports in Table 192, we find that 
both Germany and the United ‘States have increased their 
special exports much more than we have increased our 
special exports. Here again,, the increases of Germany 
and of the United States have occurred in connection 
with a volume of export trade that was respectively smaller 
than our export trade — a fact that enhances the significance 
of the great progress made by our rivals. According to 
economic theory, such a result could not happen ; but it 
has happened, and we have another proof that doctrinaire 
economic theoi'y is absolutely worthless. 

It may be useful here to mention a most fallacious com- 
parison that is often made, namely, a comparison between the 
United States, Germany, and the United Kingdom, as regards 
their exports per head of population, in this year as compared 
with that year. One reason why this comparison is misleading 
is that three countries are compared as regards progress in 
exports per head of population whose populations increase 
at widely different rates of growth. Approximately, the 
population of the United States increases at 2 per cent, 
per annum; Germany’s population grows at the rate of 1|- 
per cent, per annum ; and the United Kingdom’s population 
increases at the rate of 1 per cent, per annum. 

Thus, when these three countries are compared, for any 
two or more years, or periods, as regards exports per head of 
population, the measure of growth then applied to the United 
Kingdom’s exports is a less severe test than that applied to 
Germany’s exports, and a much less severe test than that 
applied to the exports of the United States. For in order 
that the exports of the United States may maintain their 
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place per head of population, these American exports must 
increase at not less than 2 per cent, per annum. But in 
order that the exports of the United Kingdom may hold 
their place per head of population, these British exports 
need an increase only at the rate of 1 per cent, per 
annum. 

This misleading comparison is like measuring the height 
of an English boy with a foot-rule having 12 inches to the 
foot ; to taking a German boy’s height with a rule having 
18 inches to the foot; to te,sting an American boy’s height 
with a measure tha£ has 24 inches to the foot ; and then stating 
the results in feet. This erroneous comparison is often made, 
and it is then asserted that the English boy is growing much 
faster and taller than the German oi- the American boy; 
and the parents of the English boy are duly gratified and 
misled. 

This serious blunder ought to be clearly seen, because it 
often occurs in official Blue Books and elsewhere. 

Another reason wdiy it is fallacious to compare different 
countries on the basis of “ exports per head of population,” 
is that as Table 3, Chapter I., shows, the United Kingdom 
has a much smaller proportion of its population engaged in 
Agriculture and a much larger proportion of its population 
engaged in Commerce than is the case with other nations, such 
as Germany and the United States. These and other foreign 
coun1;ries may be and probably are more productively occupied 
than is our population (see Chapter I.), but their populations 
are not so largely engaged in commerce as is the population of 
the United Kingdom. 

Feance, Table 193 : — Special imports into France have 
fallen in some decades since 1880-1889, although there has 
been a nearly continuous rise since 1888-1897. And compar- 
ing the first and the last decades in Table 193, we see the rise 
was 35 million £ yearly, or 350 million £ during the whole of 
the decade 1901-1910. France is largely self-feeding, and her 
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imports of food are trivial as compared with our impoits of 
food. The hulk of France’s imports are Raw Materials for 
use in manufactures. 

France’s special exports have risen continuously since 
1886-1895; earlier than that decade there was not any 
material change. 


TABLE 193 — Feance: Special Impoets gompaeed with Special 
Expoets, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports. 

A. 

# 

Special 

Exports. 

B. 

Percentage proportion 
• of A to B. 

Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 i 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

MiUion £ 

178) 

176 g 

176 § 

173 .Ss 
legf-gfa 
167 S 

166 <! 

164] 

164i 

165 

166 

166 .2 
167 

170 ll 1 
173 § 

177 <5 -2 

184 g 

194 " 

198 

205 

213 

Million £ 

135^ 

136 "g (i; 
136 1 ^ 
136^^ J 

135 

135;^ 

135^ 

136 

138 

139 

140 

142 « 

144 o 

147 S U 
151 'cS 
‘ 156 8 

162 

170 

178 

184 

190 

199j 

Per cent 

132'> 

129 

129 

127 

125 „ 
125 g 
122 ^ 
121 g 
119 g 
119 ■■§ 
1181 g 

118 ''ro 

115 § 
113 « 
113 f 
111 ~ 
109 ^ 
109 

109 

108 

108 

107j 

Per cent 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100, 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


Dmdng *1880-1889 France’s special exports were 135 
million £ yearly, and they were 199 million £ yearly during 
1901-1910 : a rise of 64 million £ yearly, or of 640 million £ 
during the whole decade 1901-1910. 

Table 193 shows a large and continuous fall in the propor- 
tion of France’s special imports^ to France’s special exports. 
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During 1880-1889 special imports were £132 to £100 of 
special exports; during 1901-1910 tlie proportion was £107 
to £100 of special exports. 

France has passed, years agone. her maximum of imports 
relatively to exports. And in this respect France’s trade 
marches with the trade of Germany and of the United States ; 
where also the maximum percentage of imports to exports has 
been reached in years more ’or less I'emote from the present 
time. 

We should take note of these broad features of international 
tj-ade; they may lead to the deduction of a general feature of 
international trade, largely catholic in quality, outside of the 
United Kingdom. 

Holland, Table 194 : — Special imports into Holland have 
largely increased ; from 89 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 
to 204 million £ yearly during 1900-1909: an increase of 115 
million £ yearly, or of 1150 million £ during the whole of the 
last decade. 

And there has been a large rise in Holland’s special 
exports ; from 71 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 167 
million £ yearly during 1900-1909: an increase of 96 million 
£ yearly, or of 960 million £ during the whole decade 1900- 
1909. But although these are stated to be Holland’s exports 
of home production, some of this trade is, in fact, transit 
trade? 

The proportion of special imports to special exports was 
at its maximum during the decade 1880-1889, when Holland’s 
special imports were £124 per £100 of Holland’s special 
exports. The fall has not been large. The proportion during 
1900-1909 was £122 of special imports per £100 of special 
exports. 

Holland goes with Germany, the United States, and 
France in this fall in the proportion of imports to exports. 
If it be true that a vast excess of imports over exports 
is the real measure of a nation’s prosperity in trade, these 
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nations and others must be far behind us in commercial 
prosperity. 

TABLE 194 . — Holland : Speciax Imports compared with Special 
Exports, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages clw'ing each Decade 


Decade. 

Special 
Imports ‘ 

A. 

Special 
Exports. ’ 

B. 

Percentage 
of A 

Special 

Imports 

proportion 
.0 B. 

Special 

Exports. 


Million £ 

- Million £ 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

1880—1889 

89^ 


71'^ 


'' 124 


100 

1881—1890 

93 


75 


123 


100 

1882—1891 

96 


79 


122 


100 

1883—1892 

99 


82 


120 


100 

1884—1893 

102 

<D 

86 

<u 

118 


100 

1885—1894 

104 

w 

88 

CO 

118 


100 

1886—1895 

107 


91 

Ph 

118 


100 

1887—1896 

112 

O 

94 

o 

119 

o 

100 

1888—1897 

116 


98 

C 

119 

■i 

100 , 

1889—1898 

121 


101 

43 

119 


100 

1890—1899 

126 

n 

105 

r- S 

120 


100 

1891—1900 

132 


110 


119 

E 

100 

1892—1901 

138 


115 


119 


100 

1893—1902 

145 

V 

121 


120 


100 

1894—1903 

152 


128 


119 

U} 

100 

1895—1904 

160 


135 


118 


100 

1896—1905 

170 

< 

142 


119 


100 

1897—1906 

177 


148 


119 


100 

1898—1907 

186 


154 


120 


100 

1899—1908 

194 


160 


121 


100 

1900—1909 

204; 


167j 


122, 


100 


^ Some of Holland’s alleged “special ” trade is, m fact, transit trade. Moreover, the 
official returns are inflated, as they* are based upon fixed official values. But th^se con- 
siderations do not invalidate the above comparative showing of the course of trade. 


The five countries that have now been dealt with are con- 
siderably the most important trading nations of the world ; 
in each of them the special exports duiing the last decade 
exceeded TOO million £ yearly. In Table 195 these five 
countries are compared as regards the actual yearly increase in 
their special exports during each decade, as compared with the 
decade 1880-1889. We see that, despite the inclusion of all 
the recent record years of our trade, our advance has been 
much below that of other countries. And the prolonged 
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TABLE 195. — The Five Principal Trabing Nations, 1880-1910 ■ 

SHOWING THE ACTUAL YeARLT INCREASE IN THEIR SPECIAL EXPORTS 
BUEING EACH DECABE, AS COMPAREB WITH THE DeCABE 1880-1889 
Yearly Averages climng each Decade 


1 

1 

Yearly Increase in Special Exports during each Decade, as 



compared with the Decade 1880-1889. 


i 

i 

United Kingdom 

h 




Decade. 




United 

States 




Including 


Germany 

France. 

Holland j 


Excluding 



^ Coal. 

Coal. 






Table ISS.’ 

Table 62. 

Table 1S9. 

7 able 190. 

Table 193 

Table 194. 


Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

M'lLon £ 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

4 

... 

3 

2 

*0 

1 

4 

1882—1891 

6 

3 

3 

0 

1 

8 

1883—1892 

4 

1 

2 

6 

1 

11 

1884—1893 

2 


1 

6 

0 

15 

1885—1894 

0 

-4+ 

0 

9 

0 

17 

1886—1895 

2 

-3+ 

3 

11 

0 

20 

1887—1896 

4 

-11 

5 

15 

1 

23 

1888—1897 

6 

0 

8 

22 

3 

27 

1889— 1898 i 

5 

-n 

11 

33 

4 

30 

1890—1899 i 

6 

-n 

16 

43 

5 

34 

1891—1900 

8 

-n 

22 

54 

7 ! 

39 

1892—1901 

10 

0 

29 

66 

9 ’ 

44 

1893—1902 

15 

4 

37 

73 

12 

50 

1894—1903 

22 

9 

47 

85 

16 

57 

1895—1904 

30 

16 

58 

96 

21 

64 

1896—1905 

40 

25 

70 

111 

27 

71 

1897—1906 

53 

36 

84 

129 

35 

77 

1898— 1907 

71 

52 

100 

146 

43 

83 

1899—1908 

84 

63 

114 

159 

49 

89 

1900~M909 

96 

73 

126 

168 

55 

06 

1901—1910 

110 

87 

1 

140 

175 

64 


Yearly Rise 







from the first 
to the last 
Decade 

Y 110 

87 

140 

175 

I 

64 

1 1 


Excluding ships, not recorded until 1S99. 
i See the Note to Table 194, 

t During these decades our special exports other than coal were of a smaller yearly 
value than during the decade 1SS0-18S9 These exports were stagnant or declining 
until the decade 1894-1903, when a large rise set in, 

§ This increase for Holland stops with the decade 1900-1909, The increases for the 
other countries cover the decade 1901-1910. Bear m mmd that the much larger increases 
m special export trade made by foreign countries occurred in connection with a smaller 
volume of trade than our trade. This fact enhances the importance of the larger 
increases in the export trade of foreign countries. 
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DIAGKAM LXXV.— See Table 195. The Fite Prikcipal Teadihg 
Nations, 1880-1909: showing the Yearly Actual Increase in 
THE iR Special Exports since the Decade 1880-1889. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. Stated in Million £. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

—During the last decade the Special Exports of the United States were 
168 million £ more 'per year than during the first decade. 

Observe that the Special Exports of the United Kingdom other than Coal decreased 
during a large part of tlxe period observed 
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stagnation, or decline, in our special exports other than coal 
is a notable feature of Table 195. 

Table 196 compares these five countries as regards the 
rate of growth of their special exports during the period 1880- 
1909— the actual exports having been stated in preceding 
tables, and the actual increase in Table 195. 


TABLE 196 — The Five Peincjpal Tkamng Xations, 1880-1910; 

SHOWING THE YeAELY EaTE OF GeOWTH IN THEIE SPECIAL Ex- 

POETS, BEGINNING AT 100. Yearly Averages dvring each Decade, 


Decade. 

• 

• 

« 

Growth of Special Exports, beginning at 100. 


United K 

Including 

Coal. 

kingdom.' 

Excluding 

Coal. 

Germany 

United 

States. 

P'rance. 

Holland. 

1880—1889 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1881—1890 

102 

101 

101 

100 

101 

105 

1882—1891 

102 

101 

102 

100 

101 

111 1 

1883—1892 

102 

100 

101 

104 

101 

115 j 

1884—1893 

101 

99 

101 

104 

100 

120 1 

1885—1894 

100 

98 

100 

lOG 

99 

123 

1886—1895 

101 

99 

101 

107 

100 

127 1 

1887—1896 

102 

100 

103 

no 

101 

131 ; 

1888—1897 

102 

100 

105 

114 

102 

137 

1889—1898 

102 

100 

107 

121 

102 

142 

1890—1899 

103 

99 

no 

128 

104 

147 

1891—1900 

103 

99 

114 

135 

105 

154 

1892—1901 

104 

100 

118 

142 

106 

161 

1893—1902 

107 

102 

124 

147 

108 

170 

1894—1903 

110 

104 

130 

154 

112 

179 

1895A.1904 

113 

107 

137 

162 

116 

189 

1896—1906 

117 

112 

145 

171 

120 

199 

1897—1906 

123 

117 

154 

183 

126 

208 

1898—1907 

131 

124 

165 

194 

132 

216 

1899—1908 

137 

129 

173 

202 

136 

224 

1900—1909 

142 

133 

181 

208 

141 

234 

1901—1910 

148 

140 

190 ; 

212 

147 

• 

... 


^ Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. 

IdoU . — See Tables 62, 188 to 194, for the actual exports upon which the above rates of 
growth are based; and observe that the United Kingdom’s progress is much below that 
of the other countries, with the exception of France, whose progress has only slightly 
exceeded that of the United Kingdom, throughout the greater part of the period. 


We see that the progress of the United Kingdom in special 
exports is not only much below that made by her principal 
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DIAGEAM LXXVI— See Table 196 The Five Ppj^'CIPal Tpadikg 
Nations : showing the Yeaely Eate op Geowth in theie 
Special Expoets, 1880-1909 Yearly Averages during each Decade, 



Keep the base-ime O in sight 


Example.— lyxLrmg the last decade the United States’ Special Exports were £208 for 
every £100 of their special exports during 1880-1889— a growth of 108 per cent 

Observe the prolonged sta^ation, or decline, in the United Kingdom’s Special 
Exports other than Coal, before the rise began in the decade 1894-1903 
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rivals, but that also it has been far less steady. Inspection 
of Table 196 shows that during the greater part of the table 
there was stagnation in the special exports of the United 
Kingdom; and the advance made in recent years lias but 
slightly made up for this prolonged stagnation. In the other 
countries, not only has the progress in export trade been much 
greatei', but it has been much more steady and of much longer 
duration than in the United Kingdom. And we have also 
seen, in Table 191, that the United States has in late yeai's 
taken the place of the United Kingdom as the leading export- 
ing country of the world. 


Belgium, Table 197 : — There has been a nearly continuous 

TABLE 197 — ^Belgium: Special Impokts compared with Special 
Exports, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports.^' 

Special 

Exports,! 

Percentage proportion 
of A to B 

A. 


B. 


Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports. 


Million £. 

' Million £. 

Per cent 

Per cent 

1880—1889 

60-4^ 


51-4 


118 


100 

1881—1890 

60-4 


52-3 


116 


100 

1882—1891 

6M 


53 1 


115 


100 

1883—1892 

60-8 


53-3 


114 


100 

1884—1893 

60*9 


53-4 


114 

c 

100 

1885—1894 

61*5 

CO 

53-2 

<D 

115 

Ip 

100 

,1886—1895 

62-8 

3 

54-0 

3 

116 


100 

1887— 1896 

64*6 


55-1 

CO 

117 


100 

1888—1897 

66*1 

O 

56 4 

s 

117 

3 

100 

1889—1898 

67-9 

-3 

58-3 

£2 

116 


100 

1890—1899 

70-5 

G 

60-0 


117 


100 

1891—1900 

72-5 

O 

o 

61-8 

o 

a 

117 

oT 

CO 

100 

1892—1901 

74-0 


62-9 


118 

100 

1893—1902 

77-2 

u 

64*9 

0) 

119 

3 

100 

1894—1903 

81‘2 

o 

q 

67-6 

120 

'IS 

100 

1895—1904 

85'8 


70-9 

< 

121 

CO 

100 

1896—1905 

91*0 


74-4 


122 

<1 

1 100 , 

1897—1906 

97*4 


79-6 


123 


100 

1898—1907 

104-9 


84-3 


124 


100 

1899—1908 

109-9 


87-2 


126 


100 

1900—1909 

115*6; 

[ 

90-7J 


128; 


100 


^ Excluding rough diamonds, | Not recorded until 1S97. The value of these diamonds 
I Excluding cut diamonds. f is estimated for the single years 1904-1909, 
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rise in Belgium’s special imports : from 60 ‘4 million £ yearly 
during 1880-1889 to 116'6 million £ yearly during 1900- 
1909. 

This is an increase of 55-2 million £ yearly during 1900-1909, 
or of 562 million £ during the whole decade. 

The rise in Belgium’s special exports was from 51 -4 million 
£ yearly during 1880-1889 to 90'7 million £ yearly dui’ing 
1900-1909 : an increase of 393 million £ during the whole of 
the latter decade. 

The proportion of imports tp exports was £118 of special 
imports to £100 of special exports during 1880-1889, and £128 
per £100 during 1900-1909. 

TABLE 198 — Austkia-Hungaey : Special Impoets compaeed with 
Special Expoets, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports. 

A. 

Special 

Exports. 

B. 

Percentage proportion 
of A to B. 

Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888 — lb97 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 
189.3—1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £. 

49-4 

49 2 

49- 3 S 

50- 0 2 

51- 4 g 

52- 8 2 
54-4 <u 
56-7 § 
58-5 1 ” 
60-5 1 .2 
62-3 

64-3 3 
66-5 § 
69-2 § 
72-1 g 
76-0 “ 
80-1 

83-3 

88-0 

92-8; 

Million £ 

59-7'] 

60*5 

61-0 

60*5 ^ 
61*0. g 

61- 8 -r 

62- 4 g 

63 0 2 
63*8 o 
64*5 1 
65-9 “ 

67- 5 f g 

68- 8 g 
70-8 S 
72-9 o 
75-0 “ 
78-2 .2 
81-6 « 
85-5 <1 
88-2 

90-1 

91 •9j 

• 

Per cent, 

83^ 

82 

81 

81 ^ 

81 ^ 

00 

81 

82 S 

84 2 

85 g 

88 1 

89 “ 

90 As 

91 ^ 

91 1 

91 I 

92 -B 

92 § 

93 " 

94 

94 

98 

101 j 

Per cent 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

io5 

100 

100 

100 

100 

^ 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 > 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
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Austria-Hungary, Table 198 : — The rise in special imports 
was from 49 ’5 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 92-8 
million £ yearly during 1901-1910 : an increase of 483 million 
£ during the whole of the latter decade. 

Austria-Hungary’s rise in special exports was from 59'7 
million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 91 ’9 million £ yearly 
during 1901-1910 : an increase of 322 million £ during the 
whole of the latter decade. 

The proportion of imports to exports has increased. 
During 1880-1889 there were £83 of special imports to £100 of 
special exports ; dhring 1901-1910 the percentage was £101 
per £100 of special exports. 


Eussia, Table 199 : — Special imports fell during the first 

TABLE 199. — Eussian Empire : Special Imports compared with 
Special Exports, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Percentage proportion 
of A to B. 


Decade. 

Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports. 






A. 


B. 


Special 

Special 




Imports. 

Exports. 


]V[ilhon £ 

Million £ 

Per cent 

Pel teat 

1880—1889 

49-0^ 


604^ 


81 1 


100 

1881—1890 

46-9 


62*3 


75 


100 

1882—1891 

45-5 


64*3 


71 


100 

1883—1892 

43*9 

CO 

62*9 


70 


100 

1884—1893 

42-9 


62*5 

Ci 

69 


100 

* 1885—1894 

43*1 


63*3 

o 

CO 

68 


100 

1886—1895 

44-2 

CO 

CO 

64*8 

t-H 

o 

68 


100 

1887—1896 

45-8 

r-i 

66*8 


69 


100 

1888—1897 

47-7 

(0 

68*2 

rH 

70 


100 

1889—1898 

50-3 

*CQ 

68*1 

V 

y 

74 


100 

1890—1899 

52 -S 

' 03 

67*2 

^1 

78 

-fS 

i 100 

1891—1900 

55*3 

s 

67*9 

V 

81 


1 100 

1892—1901 

57*7 

03 

68*8 

50 

84 

# 

1 100 

1893—1902 

60*0 

S 

o 

73*2 

V 

82 


1 100 

1894—1903 

62*6, 

2 

77*7, 

fcJC 

80 


1 100 

1895—1904 

63 8 


81 7 

S 

78 


: 100 

1896—1905 

65*2 

o 

o 

1 86*2 

< 

76 


100 

1897—1906 

67*7 


; 90*8 


75 


100 

1898—1907 

70*8 


; 94*3 


75 


100 

1899—1908 

73*9 


! 97*1 


76 


100 

1900—1909 

77*2, 


; 100*6 


77, 


100 

I 

— 


- 


— 

, - 
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five decades, and thereafter rose continuously. Russia’s 
industrial development is one cause of the large increase in 
Russia’s imports. The increase during 1900-1909, as compared 
with 1880-1889, was 28‘2 million £ yearly, or 282 million £ 
during the whole decade 1900-1909. 

Special exports have risen, with fluctuation, from 60 ’4 
million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 100'6 million £ yearly 
during 1900-1909 : an increase of 402 million £ during the 
whole of the latter, decade. 

The proportion of special imports to special* exports has 
fluctuated. This proportion was £81 per £100 of special 
exports during 1880-1889, and £77 per £100 during 1900- 
1909. The maximum occurred during 1892-1901 — £84 per 
£100. 

We see that Russia is the third instance of special imports 
being below special exports ; the two other countries hitherto 
dealt with and showing this feature being the United States 
and Austria-Hungary. 

Italy, Table 200 : — Special imports fell during the first 
part of Table 200, and they have risen continuously since 
1888-1897. These imports were 53 ’4 million £ yearly during 
1880-1889, and 96 million £ yearly during 1901-1910 : an 
increase of 42’6 million £ yearly, or of 426 million £ during 
the whole decade 1901-1910. 

Italy’s special exports fell during the first six decades, and 
rose continuously since 1885-1894; during 1880-1889 these 
exports were 42 million £ yearly, and during 1901-1910 they 
were 687 million £ yearly: an increase of 267 milHon 2£ 
during the wiioie of the latter decade. 

The proportion of special imports to special exports has 
fallen largely since 1884-1893, with recovery in recent years. 
The rise from the first decade to the last decade in Table 
200 was from £127 of special imports per £100 of special 
exports to £140 per £100. 
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TABLE 200. — Italy : Special Impoets compaeed ^\T^H Special 
Expoets, 1880-1910 Ymrly Averages during each Decade 


Decade. 

Special 
Imports. ^ 

A. 

special 
Exports. ^ 

B 

Percentage 
of A 1 

Special 

Imports. 

i 

proportion ; 
:o B 

Special 

Exports 


Million £ ' 

Million £ 

Per cent 

Pei cent 

1880— 1889 

53*4 


42*0' 

\ ^3 

127* 


100 

1881—1890 

53*9^ 


41 2 

I CJ 

131 

3 03 

100 

1882— 1§91 

53*5 

3 

40 0 

1 3 

; 0 'Ai 

1 134 

! 3 ^ 
row. 

100 

1883—1892 

53*3 

O 

3 

• 39*2 j 

2 

136 

0 3 
. 0 

100 

1884—1893 

*52-9 

> -M ^ 

38*4! 


138^ 

3 

100 

1885—1894 

52-0 


38-2^ 


136 


100 

1886—1895 

60 9 

o 

38-5' 


132 


100 

1887—1896 

49-8 


38 6 


129 


100 

1888—1897 

48*1^ 


39*0 


123 


100 

1889—1898 

49*1 


40*2 


122 


100 * 

1890—1899 

49*5 


42*2 


118 


100 ; 

1891—1900 

5M 


43 9 

05 

3 

116 

i Qj 

100 1 

1892—1901 

53-4 


45*9 

0 

3 

116 

Is 0 

100 

1893—1902 

56-8 

o 

48*0 

3 4) 

116 

,-Pm 0 

0 

100 

1894—1903 

58'5 

I g 

50*2 

3 34 

117 


100 

1895—1904 

61-8 

'3II 

52-5 

0 

118 


100 

1896—1905 

65-3 

0 

0 

55-2 


118 


100 

1897—1906 

70-8 


58-8 


121 


100 

1898—1907 

77 6 


62-2 


125 


100 

1899—1908 

S3 6 


64-3 


130 


100 

1900—1909 

90-0 


66 0 

! 

136 


: 100 

1901—1910 

96-0, 


68-7 


140, 


100 


' Including Silver Bullion. 


Spain, Table 201 : — Special trade is not recorded for all the 
years*of the period 1880-1909. For this reason Spain’s general 
imports and general exports are shown. These do not largely 
exceed the special imports and exports, as Spain’s re-exports 
are small. 

Imports rose, with fluctuation, from 31 ‘5 million £ yearly 
during 1880-1889 to 40-3 million £ yearly during 1900-1909 : 
,an increase of 88 million £ during the whole of the latter 
decade. 

Exports rose from 28-9 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 
to 37 million £ yearly dui'ing 1900-1909 : an increase of 81 
million £ during the whole of the latter decade. 
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The proportion of imports to exports fell continuously 
until near to the end of Table 201, and then rose. 

TABLE 201 — Spain: General + Imports compared with General 
Exports, 1880-1909. Yearly Averages during each Dccudc. 


Decade 

General 

Imports. 

A. 

General 

Exports. 

• 

B. 

Percentage 
of A t 

General 

Imports. 

proportion 

0 B. 

General 

Exports. 


Million £. 

• Million £ 

Per cent 

• 

Pei ce^it 

1880—1889 

31-5^ 


28*9'^ 


• 109^ 


100 

1881—1890 

32-4 


30*1 


108 


100 

1882—1891 

33-8 


3M 


109 


100 

1883—1892 

34 0 


31*1 


109 


100 

1884—1893 

33-5 


31*1 


108 


100 

1885—1894 

33-6 


31*3 

1 ^ 

107 


100 

1886—1895 

33-9 

P 

*43 

31*7 

0 

43 

107 

u" 

100 

1887—1896 

34-1 


32*9 


104 

V 

iOO 

1888—1897 

34-5 

4-) 

O 

34-3 

o 

101 


100 

1889—1898 

34'5 

E 

34*9 

S 

99 


100 

1890—1899 1 

35-2 


34*8 

ri 

101 


100 

1891—1900 

35-4 

.•ti 

34*4 


103 


100 

1892—1901 

35-1 


33*8 


104 


100 

1893—1902 

35-4 

o 

cn 

34-2 

cc 

104 


100 

1894—1903 

36-2 

E 

35*1 

2 

103 

^ ! 

100 

1895—1904 

36 8 


36 3 

< 

102 

! 

100 

1896—1905 

37 8 


37*0 


102 


100 

1897—1906 

38 4 


36*7 


105 


100 

1898—1907 

38 8 


36*4 


107 


100 

1899—1908 

40*2 


36*6 


110 


100 

1900—1909 

40 3, 


37*0 j 


109j 


100 


“ Spam’s Special Imports and Exports were not recorded for all the years 1880-1909. 
These results include Bullion and Specie. 


The percentage during 1880-1889 was £109 of imports to 
£100 of exports ; and during 1900-1909, £109 to £100, 


The more important results of this international comparison 
of trade may now be summed up. In order that the, 
comparison may be just, the same decades must be used for* 
each country, and this condition causes 1900-1909 to be the 
last decade that can be used, as the records for all the ten 
countries do not go beyond 1900-1909. 
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Table 202 shows the special imports of each country 
during the whole decade 1880-1889, and during the whole 
decade 1900-1909. We have also the increase in special 
imports during the latter decade, and the percentage propor- 
tion of that increase. 

TABLE 202. — A Summakt showing the Special Imports of the 
Ten Principal Trading Nations during 1880-1889 and during 
1900 - 1909 .* 


• 

• 

Table and 

Country. 

Speojial Imports. 

Percentage proportion 
of B to A. 

During 

1880-1889. 

A. 

Dunng 

1900-1909. 

B. 

Total 

Increase 

during 

1900-1909 

Special 

Imports 

during 

lSSO-1889. 

Special 

Imports 

during 

1900-1909. 

Tible. 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Per cent 

Pei cent 

188. United Kingdom 

3311 

4942 

1631 

100 

149 

189. Germany . 

1584 

3462 

1878 

100 

219 

190. United States 

1386 

2230 

844 

100 

IGl 

193. France 

1785 

2052 

267 

100 

llo 

194. Holland . 

888 

2038 

1150 

100 

229 

197. Belgium 

604 

1156 

552 

100 

191 

198. Austria-Hungary 

495 

880 

385 

100 

ITS 

199. Russia 

490 

772 

282 ! 

100 

1 157 

200. Italy . 

534 : 

900 

366 i 

100 

I 169 

201. Spain f 

315 

403 

! 

88 1 

j 

100 

1 128 

The above 9 Foreign 




1 

1 

1 

Countries combined 

8081 

13893 

5812 

! 100 

172 i 

1 


llliis comparison cannot extend beyond 1909, as the later facts are not yet published 
for ali the countries. The above results have been taken from the working sheets upon 
which the condensed results in Tables 188-201 are based. 


t These are Spain’s General Imports. 

Observe that during 1900-1909 the increase in Germany’s imports was 1878 million i*, 
as compared with the United Kingdom’s increase of 1631 million £. 

The increase in special imports into the United Kingdom 
was 1631 million £ during 1900-1909, as compared with 1880- 
1889 : an increase of 49 per cent. 

Germany’s increase in special imports was even larger than 
our own. The increase was 1878 million £ during 1900-1909, 
as compared with 1880-1889 : an increase of 119 per cent. 

Holland’s increase in special imports was also large ; and 
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the actual increase was considerable in some other coxintries 
— United States, Belgium, Austria, Russia, Italy. The per- 
centage of increase in special imports was larger than our 
own in Germany, United States, Holland, Belgium, Austria- 
Hungary, Russia, Italy, and also for the nine foreign countries 
combined. The rate of increase in the imports of France 
and Spain was not as large as our rate of increase. 

The nine foreign countries combined increased their special 
imports by 72 per cent, during 1900-1909, as compared with 
1880-1889 ; a considerably higher rate of increase than the 
United Kingdom’s 49 per cent. 

And, as we see in Table 208, these nine foreign countries 
have also largely increased their special exports as well as 
their special imports; their increase in special exports has 
been greatly in excess of the increase in the special exports of 
the United Kingdom. 

Our increase in special exports during 1900-1909, as 
compared with 1880-1889, was 958 million £; and of this 
amount, no less than 224 millions were in respect of increased 
coal exports. The increase in our special exports other than 
coal was 734 millions. 

Compared with this increase, the increase for the United 
States was 1681 million £; Germany’s increase was 1251 
millions ; Holland’s increase in special exports was 957 
millions; and there were large increases in France, Russia, 
Belgium, Austria-Hungary. 

Looking in Table 203 at the percentage of increase in 
special exports dmdng 1900-1909 as compared with 1880-1889, 
we see that our increase was 42 per cent. This was made 
up of an increase of 33 per cent, in our exports other than 
coal, and of an increase of 213 per cent, in our exports of 
coal. 

Seven^ of the nine foreign countries exceeded this rate of 
growth — most of them greatly exceeded it. 

Holland’s rate of increase in special exports was 134 per 
cent. ; the United States, 108 per cent. ; Germany, 81 per 
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cent.; Belgium, 76 per cent.; and Eussia, Italy, Austria- 
Hungary, each exceeded the United Kingdom in the rate of 
increase in their special exports. 

TABLE 203 — Summaby showing the Special Exports op the 
Ten Principal Trading ITations during 1880-1889 and during 
1900-1909.^ 


Table and 

Countr;^. 

• 

« 

Special Exports. 

Percentage proportion 
ol B to A 

During 

1880-1889. 

A. 

During 

1900-1909 

B. 

Total 

Increase 

during 

1900-1909. 

Special 

Exports 

during 

1S80-1SS9. 

Special 

Exports 

during 

1900-1009 

Table 

Million £ 

Million £. 

Million £ 

rci cent 

Tor cent 

188. United Kingdom! 

2302 

3260 

9581 

100 

142 

189. Gei’many . 

1545 

2796 

1251 S 

100 

181 

190, United States 

1558 

3239 

1681 

100 

208 

193. France 

1353 

1904 

551 

100 

141 

194. Holland . 

715 

1672 

957 

100 

234 

197. Belgium 

514 

907 

393 

100 

176 

198, Austria-Hungary 

597 

901 

304 

100 

151 

199. Russia 

604 

1006 

402 

100 

166 

200. Italy . 

420 

660 

240 

100 

157 

201. Spain 11 

289 

370 

81 

100 

1 128 

The above 9 Foreign 
Countries combined 

7595 

13455 

5860 

i 100 

1 

i 

177 i 

I 


See Note to Table 202. 

t Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. Exports of ships from the United King- 
dom during 1899-1909 were valued at S2 million £, an average or 7*5 million £ yearly. 

J Of this increase, 224 million £ related to increased com exports, and 734 million £ to^ 
the increase m Exports other than Coal. And our increase of 42 per cent, was made up of 
an increase of 33 per cent, in our exports other than coal, and of an increase of 213 per 
cent in our exports of coal. 

§ See Note to Table 189. 

1! These are Spain’s General Exports. 

Observe that during 1900-1909 the special exports of the United Slates were 3239 
million £, as compared with the United Kingdom’s special exports of 3260 million £. 

The nine foreign countries combined increased *their special 
exports by 5860 million £ during 1900-1909 as compared with 
1880-1889, or by 77 per cent. Our increase was only 42 per 
cent. 

We come now to an international comparison of the excess 
of special imports over special exports— Table 203a. 
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In the United Kingdom this excess of special imports was 
1009 million £ during 1880-1889, and 1682 million £ during 
1900-1909 : an increase of 673 millions. 

TABLE 203a. — Summary showing the Excess of Special Impoets 
OK THE Excess of Special Expoets foe each of the Ten 
Principal Trading Nations during 1880-1889 and during 
1900-1909. 


Table and 

Country. 

Excess of Special Imports, or 

Excess of Special Exports, 

c 

Durmg 

1880-1889. 

Durmg 

1900-1909. 

Excess of 
Special 
Imports. 

Excess of 
Special 
Exports 

Excess of 
Special 
Imports. 

Excess of 
Special 
Exports. 

Table. 

Million £ 

Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £ 

188. United Kingdom 

1009* 


1682-^ 


189. Germany . 

39 


666 


190. United States . 


172 


1009 

193. France 

432 


148 


194. Holland . 

173 


366 


197. Beigimn . . . ; 

90 


249 


198. Austria-Hungary . | 


102 


21 

199. Bussia 


114 


234 

200. Italy .... 

114 


240 


201. Spain 

26 


33 1 



00 

388 

1702 

1264 

The above 9 Foreign 





Countries combined 

486t 


438t 



Note , — Observe the large and much increased Excess of Special Imports for the United 
Kingdom (^) as compared with the small and decreased Excess of Special Imports for the 
nine foreign countries combined (f). 


Germany’s excess of special imports was 89 million £ 
during the whole decade 1880-1889, and 666 millions during 
1900-1909 : a large increase of 627 millions. 

There were considerable increases in the excess of special 
imports in Holland and in Belgium, and the excess of special 
imports decreased in France. 
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The United States had an excess of special exports over 
special imports, which increased from 172 to 1009 millions ; an 
increase of 837 millions during 1900-1909. 

Russia and Austria-Hungary each had an excess of special 
exports, diminishing for Austria-Hungary and increasing for 
Russia. 

Taking the nine foreign countries as one whole, the excess 
of special imports was 486 ihillion £ during 1880-1889, and 
438 million £ during 1900-1909 ; a decrease of 48 millions. 
Compared with this decrease in the excess of special imports, 
our increase in the Sxcess of special imports was 673 millions : 
a notable contrast. 

TABLE 204 — A Summaey showing the Peecentage Peopoetion of 
Special Imports to Special Exports for each of the Ten 
Principal Trading Nations during 1880-1889 and during 
1900-1909. 



Percentage proportion of Special 
Imports to Special Exports. 


Table and 

Country. 

During 

1880-1889. 

During 

1900-1909. 

Result. 


Special 

Imports. 

Special 

Exports, 

Special 

Imports, 

Special 

Exports. 


Table 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pel cent 


188. United Kingdom 

144* 

100 

152^ 

100 

A Rise 

• 

189. Germany . 

102 

100 

124 

100 

A Rise 

190, United States 

89 

100 

69 

100 

A Fall 

193. Fi*ance 

132 

100 

108 

100 

A Fall 

194, Holland . 

124 

100 

122 

100 

A Fall 

197. Belgium 

118 

100 

128 

100 

A Rise 

198. Austria-Hungary 

83 

100 

98 

100 

A Rise 

199. Russia 

81 

100 

77 

100 

A Fall 

200., Italy . 

127 

100 

136 

100 

A Rise 

201. Spain. 

109 

100 

109 

100 

No change 

The above 9 Foreign 
Countries combined 

106t 

100 

103t 

100 

A Fall 


Observe the large and increased proportion of Imports to Exports in the 
United Kingdom (^) as compared with the small and decreased proportion of Imports to 
Exports for the nine foreign countries combined (t). 
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Table 204 shows the percentage proportion of special imports 
to special exports during 1880-1889 and during 1900-1909. 

In the United Kingdom this percentage proportion rose 
from 144 per cent, to 162 per cent. 

No other country comes near to the United Kingdom with 
regard to the proportion of special impoi’ts to special exports. 
Italy has the highest rate of the nine foreign countries : 
136 per cent, during 1900-1909. 

But Italy and all the other foreign countries in Table 
204 are far below the United Kingdom in the proportion of 
special imports to special exports; and nbt only is this pro- 
portion much lower than our proportion, but it has fallen 
in the United States, France, Holland, Eussia. 

Taking the nine foreign countries as one whole, Table 204 
shows that during 1880-1889 these countries had £106 of 
special imports to every £100 of special exports; and that 
during 1900-1909 the proportion was £103 of special imports 
to every £100 of special exports, our rate being £144 of special 
imports per £100 of special exports during 1880-1889, and 
£162 per £100 during 1900-1909. Here again is a notable 
lOontrast between the United Kingdom and the nine other 
principal trading nations. 

Table 206 is a complete summary of preceding tables. 
It shows the full com’se of trade, and it relates to the nine 
foreign countries combined, the results being shown for each 
decade, not merely for the first and the last decade. 

In Table 205 we see a large and continuous rise in special 
imports; from 808 millions yearly during 1880-1889 to 1389 
millions yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of 581 million 
£ yearly, or of 5810 million £ during the whole decade 1900- 
1909. 

The rise in special exports was also large and continuous ; 
from 759 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 1346 million £ 
yearly during 1900-1909 : an increase of 5870 million £ duifing 
the whole decade 1900-1909— a larger increase than the 
increase in special imports just stated. 
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The proportion of special imports to special exports for 
these nine foreign countries, Table 205, was nearly constant at 
£107 of imports per £100 of exports up to the decade 1888- 
1897, and during the later decades of Table 205 this propor- 
tion fell to £103 of special imports per £100 of special exports 
during 1900-1909. 


TABLE 205. — The Nine Eoeeign, Counteies combined , 1880-1909: A 
SUMMAEY OF TABLES 189-190, 193-194, AND 197-201 Terniy Aver- 
ages during each Decade, 


Decade. 

* 

Special 

Imports. 

A. 

■> 

Special 

Exports, 

B. 

Percentage 
of A1 

Special 

Imports. 

proportion 
to B. 

Special 

Exports. 


Million £ 

Million £. 

Ter cent. 

Per c» nt 

1880—1889 

808" 


759^ 


106' 


100 

1881— 1890 

818 


771 


106 

a 

100 

1882—1891 

832 


779 


107 

CC 

100 

1883—1892 

836 


784 


107 

o 

100 

1884—1893 

840 


786 

13 

107 

V c; 

100 

1885—1894 

845 


790 

•iC 

107 


100 

1886—1895 

859 


801 

Pi 

107 

c:i 

QJ 

100 

1887—1896 

876 

§ 

© 

817 

q 

107 j 


100 

1888—1897 

894 

CJ 

q 

837 


1071 


100 

1889—1898 

913 

xs 

859 

*42 

106 


100 

1890—1899 

934 

K. o 

884 

” c 

105 


100 

1891—1900 

958 


914 

C3 

•XJ 

105 


100 

1892—1901 I 

976 

s 

944 


103 


100 

1893—1902 * 

1004 

o 

979 

V 

102 

Pi 

100 

1894—1903 

1041 

bo 

1024 

bJO 

101 


100 

.1895—1904 

1083 


1073 


101 

<1 

100 

1896—1905 

1133 

<J 

1127 

1 <1 

101 


100 

1897—1906 

1195 


1189 


101 


100 

1898—1907 

1267 


1251 


101 


100 

1899—1908 

1325 


1300 


102 


100 

1900—1909 

1389, 


1346; 


103; 


100 


* Compare these results %vith those for the United Kingdom m Table 18S. 


This result is yet another broadly based indication of the 
radical difiference between the course of trade in foreign 
countries and the course of trade in the United Kingdom. The 
thing alleged by many persons in these islands to be the 

measure of our prosperity in trade — an increasing excess of 

• 2 F 
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imports — is being more and more neglected by those foreign 
countries who are our rivals. If our trade policy be right, 
theirs must be wrong ; for the very strongly mai'ked 
contrasts herein shown are of no accidental or transitory 
natui'e, they point conclusively to entirely different trade 
tendencies and trade results. 

Table 206 compares the United Kingdom with the nine 
foreign countries combined, as regards the rate of growth of 
special imports and of special exports. 

Two important features of commerce are clearjy disclosed. 
One is that the special imports of foreign countries have 
advanced considerably more than the special imports of the 
United Kingdom (a fact not generally known), and the other 
feature is that the special exports of foreign countries have 
advanced much more than the special exports of the United 
Kingdom. In other words, the whole foreign commerce of 
foreign countries is considerably more progressive than the 
foreign commerce of the United Kingdom. And these results 
come out not only in Table 206, but also in preceding tables, 
which show the trade of each country separately, in millions 
sterling. 

Our policy of “ fighting hostile tariffs by free imports ” has 
not enabled us to keep pace with the progress made by foreign 
countries, either as regards import trade or export trade. 
And we are brought face to face with the question : Which 
is to be our guide in action ? Economic theory, or the investi- 
gation of economic fact 1 

Look at the results in Table 207. 

Here we see the yearly lead in special imports and in 
special exports held by the nine foreign countries combined 
over the Uhited Kingdom. 

It is often alleged, without any investigation of fact, that 
a policy of protection in foreign commerce must attenuate 
the foreign commerce of a nation working by protection. 
This is an economic theory that has been prominently used 
for the purpose of inducing our shipping industry to support 
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TABLE 206. — Two Compaeisons betaveen the United Kingdom and 
THE Nine FopvEign Counteies combined , with eegaed to the 
Geoavth of Special Imports and of Special Expoets eespec- 
TITELY, 1880-1910. Yearly Averarjes during each Deiade. 



Growth of Special Imports. 

Growth of Special Exports. 1 


(Beginning at 100.) 


(Beginning at 100.) 


Decade. 

United 

• 

The 

Nine Foreign 

United 

1 

The j 

Nine Foreign : 


Kingdom. 

Countries 

Kingdom, ’’ 

Countries 

• 



Combined. 



Combined. 

• 

Taih 188. 

T^ble 205. 

.... . . 

Table 196. 

Table 205. 


Pti cent 

Pei cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

1880— 1889 

100 


100 


100^ 


100 


1881—1890 

100 


101 


102 


101 


1882—1891 

101 


103 


102 


102 


1883—1892 

102 


104 


103 


103 

i 

1884—1893 

101 

CCl 

o 

104 


101 

nc3 

103 

1 

1885—1894 

102 

104 


100 

0 

1 

104 

ij 

w 

1886—1895 

103 

CO 

106 

§ 

101 

105 

W 

1887— 1896 

106 


108 

2 

102 

a 

108 

03 

1888—1897 

109 

CfD 

00 

111 


102 


110 

§ 

1889—1898 

111 

r— ! 

O 

113 

o 

102 

O 

£ 

113 


1890—1899 

113 

a 

116 

o 

103 


ilG 


1891—1900 

116 

3 

118 

li 

w 

103 


120 

o 

1892—1901 

119 

s 

121 

"S 

104 

Ia 

124 

1 -^ 

1893—1902 

122 


124 


107 


129 

c3 

1894—1903 

126 

CJC 

129 

c3 

110 

V 

135 

& 

1895—1904 

130 

134 


113 

o 

141 

c5 

1896—1905 

134 


140 


117 

"p 

148 

C 

1897—1906 

138 


1 148 


123 i 

dll 

157 


1898—1907 

143 


157 


131 


165 

1 

1899—1908 

146 


104 


137 


171! 

19(i0— 1909 

149 

j 

172 


142 

1 

177 


1901—1910 

153, 


• * * > 


148; 

•* 



^ Excluding ships. 

Observe that the Nine Foreign Countries exceeded the United Kingdom in the 
growth of their imports as well as in the growth of their exports. This is an important 
feature of international trade which shows that both imports and exports expand more 
under the trade policy of the Nine Foreign Countries than under the trade policy of the 
United Kingdom. In Foreign Countries the growth was large in Imports and in Exports. 
In the United Kingdom the growth in Imports was not so^ large as in Foreign Countries, 
and the growth in Exports was much smaller than m Foreign Countries. These fac^ are 
not generally known. The common opinion, not based upon actual investigation of tact, 
is tlmt the Taritfs of foreign countries cause then imports to be less progressive than the 
imports of the United Kingdom. 
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DIAGEAM LXXVII— See Table 206. A Compaeison between the 
Uniteb Kingdom and the Nine Foreign Countries combined , 
AYITH REGARD TO THE GROWTH OF SPECIAL IMPORTS, 1880-1909. 
Yearly Amrages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Example , — During the period observed, 1880-1909, the Special Inaports of the United 
Kingdom increased by 49 per cent., and the Special Imports of the Nine Foreign Countries 
combined increased by 72 per cent. 

K — Observe that throughout, the Special Imports of the Nine Foreign Countries increased 
at a faster rate than the Special Imports of the United Kingdom. For the actual increases, 
see Tables 188 and 205, 
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DIAGEAM LXXVIII.— See Table 206 A Compaeison betweex the 
United Kingdom and the Xine Fokeign Counteies combined, 
WITH eegaed to the Geowth of Special Expoets, 1880-1909. 
Yearly Averages during caeh Decade 
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the present trade policy of the United Kingdom. It is 
alleged that the abandonment of our existing policy called 

TABLE 207. — The United Kingdom compared with the Nine 
Foeeign Countries combined, 'with regard to Special Imports 
AND Special Exports respectively, 1880-1909. Yearly Atemyeb 
diiriiig each Decade. 



Special Imports. 


special Exports. 



The Nine 




The Nine 

1 



United 

Foreign 

Lead of 

United 

Fore\gn 

} Lead of 

Decade. 

Kingdom. 

Countries 

B oyer A. 

Kingdom. 

Countries 

1 E over D. 



Combined. 



r 

Combined. 

1 



Table 188. 

Table 205. 



Table 188. 

Table 205. 

i 



A. 

B. 

C. 


D. 

E. 

F. 

1 



Million £. 

Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1880—1889 

331 

808 

477" 


230 

759 

529" 


1881—1890 

332 

818 

486 


234 

771 

537 


1882—1891 

336 

832 

496 


236 

779 

543 


1883—189^ 

337 

836 

499 

OJ 

234 

784 

550 


1884—1893 

336 

840 

504 

.CO 

s 

232 

785 

553 

c/3 

rH 

erf 

1885— 1894 

338 

845 

507 

CQ 

230 

790 

560 

CO 

1886—1895 

342 

859 

517 

P 

o 

232 

SOI 

569 

p 

O 

1887—1896 

352 

876 

524 

P 

234 

817 

583 

P 

d 

1888—1897 

360 

894 i 

534 

43 

236 

837 

601 

*5 

1889—1898 

369 

913 

544 

o 

235 

859 

624 

s 

1890—1899 

375 

934 1 

559 

i'Ti 

236 

884 

648 

frcJ 

1891—1900 

385 

958 1 

673 

§ 

238 

914 

676 

P 

cj 

1892—1901 

393 

976 1 

583 

0) 

240 

944 

704 


1893—1902 * 

404 

1004 : 

600 

fee 

245 

979 

734 


1894—1903 

416 

1041 

625 


252 

1024 

772 


1895—1904 

429 

1083 

654 


260 

1073 

813 


1896—1905 

442 

1133 

691 

> 

270 

1127 

857 


1897—1906 

456 

1195 

739 

< 

283 

1189 

90§ 

< 

1898—1907 

472 

1267 

795 


301 

1251 

950 


1899— 1908 

483 

1325 

842 


314 

1300 

986 


1900—1909 

494 

1389 

895j 


326 

1346 

1020j 



Note , — During the first decade, the Lead in Special Imports of the Nine Foreign 
Countries over the United Kingdom was 477 million £ yearly ; during the last decade, 895 
million £, yearly. 

During the first decade, the Lead in Special Exports of the Nine Foreign Countries 
over the United Kingdom was 529 million £ yearly ; during the last decade, 1020 million £ 
yearly. 

These great increases in columns C and F above, wholly disprove the popular fallacy 
that a policy of protection attenuates the foreign commerce of a nation working by the 
pohey of protection. 


Free Trade would greatly diminish the sea-carrying trade 
of the United Kingdom. 

The investigated facts, whose -condensed results are shown 
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DIAGEAM LXXIX. — See Table 207 : showing the Gi;eat Ixckease 
IN THE Lead held by the iSTiNE Eobeign Countpjes combined 
OYEH THE United Kingdom, as eegards Special Impopts and 
Special Expopts, 1880*-1909. Yearly Averages during eaAi Decade 



Keep the base-line O in sight, 

' E .cample ,— tlje first decade, Nine Foreign Countries had a yearly lead over 
the United Kingdom, in Special Exports, of 529 million £ ; during the last decade, this 
lead had increased to 1020 million £ yearly. 
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in Table 207, wholly deprive this economic theory of validity. 
If this economic theory were true, the results in columns C 
and F of Table 207 would show, not the vast increase they 
do show, but they would disclose either stagnation or decline 
in the lead held by the nine foreign countries over the United 
Kingdom. This enormous increase in the lead held by the 
nine foreign countries over the , United Kingdom is another 
weighty piece of evidence of the folly of being guided in 
economic action, in economic policy, by merely brain-spun 
theory in place of by the full investigation of economic fact. 

In connection with Table 207 we have to bear in mind 
that, as is shown in Table 3, Chapter I,, we are predominantly 
a commercial nation, having a very small proportion of our 
population engaged in the most important productive home 
industry, agriculture. Moreover, we are almost alone among 
nations in having an army whose duty is to defend the men of 
this country as well as the women and children. Other 
nations, our trade rivals, are not only able to let a large 
proportion of their populations work at agriculture, the most 
vitally important home industry of any nation, but in addition, 
their men are trained to defend their country and themselves 
in case of need. Despite these facts, which are indubitably in 
favour of foreign nations and not in favour of the United 
Kingdom, despite the fact that we are more largely a 
commercial nation than our trade rivals, the latter have been 
able to make the great advance in their foreign commerce 
which is plainly seen in Table 207. An advance that greatly 
exceeds our progress in foreign commerce. And, as preceding 
Tables have shown, this advance is not only a much greater 
actual increase, but it is also a much greater increase relatively 
to volume of trade done. 

The striking contrasts that have come out of this inter- 
national comparison of trade, broadly based and covering a 
long period, ought to make us pause — to make us stop to 
think whether we are surely right in working by a trade 
policy that is so enormously and radically different in its 
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results from the results appertaining to the trade policy of 
these nine principal foreign trading nations. 

For what is the salient fact that disengages itself from this 
international comparison ? Is it not that we of the United 
Kingdom put in the place of first importance an unchecked 
and increasing consumption, relegating production to the second 
place, while these nine foreigij nations (and many more not now 
observed) put production in the place of first importance ? 

We have seen that the special imports of these foreign 
countries are more jprogressive,than our special imports. And 
we have also seen that these foreign countries are much more 
progressive than the United Kingdom as regards special 
exports. Their progressive export trade has not weakened 
their import trade, but has advanced the latter. And their 
taxation of imports has been accompanied by much more 
progress in imports and in exports than has occurred in the 
United Kingdom, despite our large advance in the recent 
“ record ” years. Another salient difference between the 
United Kingdom and these foreign countries is in the great 
excess"' of our special imports over om‘ special exports, as 
compared with the small excess of imports over exports in 
these foreign countries. Their foreign trade is more progressive 
than our foreign trade. But they maintain a much higher 
proportion of exports to imports than we maintain. And 
taxation of imports gives to foreign countries a power of 
selection as to class of goods imported that we do not possess. 
It gives to them the power of a Choice of Imports. And 
Choice of Imports enables a country to develop its home 
production and to promote the employment of its people. 

Lacking this power of choice, a country’s internal industries 
are exposed without defence to any attack on them a rival 
nation may choose to make. 

* Reasons are stated in Chapter V. why it is rash to assume that our excess 
of imports is wholly paid for by our exports, visible and invisible. And Table 
103 shows conclusively that our imports of merchandise are not paid for by 
an equal amount of British-labour-eniploying exports of merchandise. 
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The following international comparison throws light upon 
the matter of a Choice of Imports. Tables 207a and 207b 
show the composition of the Special Imports and of the 
Special Exports of twelve countries. Japan and Switzerland 
are here added to the ten countries hitherto compared. 

These imports and exports are classified in four groups . — 

A. Food, etc. 

B. Eaw Materials. 

C. Manufactured Articles. 

D. Miscellaneous. 

Looking at Table 207a, Special Imports, and at Class A, 
Food Imports, we see that the United Kingdom’s Food 
Imports amount to £45 per £100 of all special imports. In 
this feature of trade we are far ahead of other countries. 
The average for the eleven foreign countries in Table 207a is 
£22 of Food Imports per £100 of their total special imports. 
This result confirms that shown in Table 3, Chajjter I., 
relating to the small proportion of our population engaged in 
agriculture, and it constitutes an injurious feature of om* 
foreign commerce which is a constant danger to this country. 
This large importation of food is tending to put us under the 
thumb of foreign food-financiers, thus increasing the cost of 
the food we have to eat. That is the danger in peace-time. 
The danger in war-time caused by our great dependence upon 
foreign food is that our food supplies might be prevented 
from reaching us, and in order to protect our numerous 
food sea-routes we should have to use a large part of our 
Navy for this pm’pose, thus preventing our Navy from doing 
its primary duty in war, which is to attack om." enemy’s fleet. 
In war the winning policy is attack, not defence; but our 
great dependence upon foreign food would compel us to 
adopt a policy of defending our food supplies, the alternative 
being starvation. 

Looking at column B of Table 207a, imports of raw 
material, we see that our imports of raw material, £31 per 
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£100 of our imports, are lower than those of any of the 
eleven foreign countries. The average for the eleven foreign 
countries is £53 of raw materials per £100 of their imports. 
This is another unsatisfactory feature of our foreign commerce, 
for it points to a relatively lower level of home production 


TABLE 207a. — Showing foe Twelve Counteies, the Composition 
OP THEiE Special Impoets. 



Description of Imports per £100 of Special Imports. 

Country. 

Food, etc. 



Raw 

Materials. 

Manufac- 

tured 

Articles. 

Mis- 

cellaneous. 

j 

Total. 1 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 


United Kingdom . 
Germany 

United States 
France 

Holland . 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary 
Russia . 

Italy . 

Spain . 

JapanJ 

Switzerland . 

Per £100 

45 

30 

25 

15 

31 

28 

8t 

24 

21 

17 

13 

29 

Per £100. 

^31 

*^55 

^•51 

66 

46 

*52 

*66 

*48 

*55 

50 

*61 

37 

Per £100. 

23 

15 

23 

19 

20 

20 

t26 

28 

24 

*"> 3 

OO 

25 

34 

For £100 

1 

T 

’ 3 ’ 

• 

1* 

Per €100 

luo 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1 100 

loo 

Mean of the above 
Percentages for the 
11 Foreign Countries, 

1 22 

1 

53 i 

24 

(say) 1 

100 

i 


Based upon Cd, 5446, pages 89-101. 

* These imports of Raw Materials include Partly Manufactured Goods for further use 
in Manufactures. 

t Austria-Hungary’s Food Imports exclude Manufactured Food Imports, which are 
included in Manufactured Articles, 

I These are General Imports. 

This table relates to the most recent year for which the facts are stated m Cd. 5446, 
usually 1909. Owing to lack of data, or to changes of classification, the facts cannot be 
treated by the method of yearly averages during each decade, • 


in the United Kingdom than in foreign countries. See also 
Chapter I. One main purpose of Tariff Beform is to alter 
the character of our import trade, not to reduce the volume 
of our import trade, so as to increase our imports of raw 
material for use in our hom.e manufactm’es. Column B of 
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Table 207a shows that foreign countries working by a policy 
of Protection have a nauch larger proportion of raw materials 
in their import trade than the United Kingdom has. This 
result is caused by the trade policy of foreign countries, which 
gives to them a Choice of Imports. 

In column C of Table 207a, imports of manufacbired 
articles, we import £23 per £100 of oixr imports as compared 
with £24 per £100, the average for the eleven foreign countries. 
As oiu’ home manufacturing industries were established long 
before those of foreign nations, and as our " policy called 
Free Trade was originated upon the assumption that foreign 
nations were to supply us with raw materials, while we were 
to supply foreign nations with manufactured goods, it is not 
satisfactory to find that we are practically in the same position 
with foreign nations as regards the proportion of manufactm'ed 
goods per £100 of our imports. 

Foreign countries that have a smaller proportion of 
manufactured goods in their imports than we have are 

Germany, France, Holland, Belgium. The United States 

have the same proportion as we have, namely, £23 per £100, 

The foreign coimtries that have a larger proportion of 
manufactm’ed goods in their imports than we have are 

Austria-Hungary, Russia, Italy, Spain, Japan, Switzerland ; 
and most of these six countries are not developed in 
manufacturing processes to anything like the extent to 
which the United Kingdom is developed. 

Further, we have the consideration that the great volume 
of our import trade causes a proportion of 23 per cent, of 
it, made up of manufactured goods, to be a much larger actual 
amount thap, for instance, 23 per cent, of imports into the 
United States, whose special imports are much smaller than 
ours. See Tables 188 and 190. Imports into the United 
States are not swollen, as our imports are, by huge imports 
of food. 

Thus a consideration of Table 207a, relating to the 
composition of the special imparts into the United Kingdom 
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and into foreign countries, leaves the United Kingdom at a 
qualitative disadvantage— it has not the power of a Choice 
of Imports. 

Table 207b shows the composition of the special exports 
from the United Kingdom and from eleven foreign countries. 

TABLE 207b.— Showing boh Twelve Countries the Composition 
OF their Special Exports. 



Description of Exports per £100 of Special Exports. 

, Country. 

Food, etc. 

Raw* 

Materials. 

Manu- 

factured 

Articles. 

Mis- 

cellaneous. 

Total. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



Per £100. 

Per £100 

Pel £100 

Per £100. 

Per £100 

United Kingdom . 

6 

“^13 

79 

2 

100 

Germany 

10 

*26 

64 

... 

100 

United States 

27 

*46 

27 


100 

France 

14 

30 

56 


100 

Holland 

36 

41 

19 

4 

100 

Belgium 

15 

*45 

40 


100 

Austria-Hungary . 

til 

*44 

t45 


100 

Russia . 

57 

*38 

5 

1 

1 

100 

Italy . 

21 

*48 

25 

1 

1 

100 

Spain . 

35 

40 

25 


1 100 

Japan| 

12 

*57 

30 

l’ 

100 

Switzerland . 

13 

12 

75 


■ 100 

Mean of the above 
Percentages for the 
11 Foreign Countries. 

1 23 

39 

37 

(say) 1 

o 

o 


^ Based upon Cd. 5446, pages 89-101, 

^ These Exports of Raw Materials include Partly Manufactured Goods for further use 
in Manufactures. 

t Austria-Hungary’s Food Exports exclude Manufactured Food Exports, which are 
included in Manufactured Articles. 

X These are General Exports. 

This table relates to the most recent year for which the facts are stated in Cd. 5446, 
usually 1909. Owing to lack of data, or to changes of classifications, the facts cannot be 
treated by the method of yearly averages during each decade. 


In column A, exports of Food, etc., the United Kingdom 
has a very low place. These exports are £6 per £100 as 
compared with £23 per £100, the average for the eleven 
foreign countries, A similar result is seen in column B, 
exports of Eaw Materials. Here the proportion for the 
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United Kingdom is £13 per £100 as compared with £39 
per £100 for the eleven foreign countries. 

In column C of Table 207c, exports of Manufactured 
Articles, the United Kingdom has a higher proportion than 
that of any of the foreign countries, namely, £79 per £100, 
the average for the eleven foreign countries being £37 per 
£100. The foreign countries nearest to us are Switzerland, 
£75 per £100, and Germany, £64 per £100. In this 
connection we have to bear in mind that a considerable 
part of our special exports of Manufactured Goods is made 
up of foreign manufactured goods previously imported by 
us. These goods are slightly altered, or repacked, or added 
to, and are then exported by us under the name of British 
manufactured goods, although they are not made in this 
country, and they contain little if any British labour. This 
is an important qualification of our special exports of manu- 
factured goods that is not adequately recognised. Many of 
the foreign countries in Table 207b are not notably manufactur- 
ing countries for export trade in the sense that the United 
Kingdom is a manufacturing country. They employ their 
populations much more largely in agricultm-e than we do, 
or in other productive processes for their home trade. Owing 
to the exposure of the home trade of the United Kingdom 
to the unlimited and unfair competition of foreign manufactur- 
ing nations, we are under a more urgent necessity to export 
manufactured goods than is any other country. It should 
be stated that in column C of Table 207b the proportion 
of Manufactured Articles exported by the United States 
excludes a considerable quantity of exported “Manufactures 
for further use in manufactures.” The latter are included 
in column B of Table 207b. But the United States have 
not a great export trade in manufactured goods. Their 
manufacturers have to provide for a home population of 
over 93,000,000 persons, twice the population of the United 
Kingdom, and thus the exported manufactures of the United 
States are actually and relatively smaller than those of the 
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United Kingdom. And as the United States protect their 
manufacturers and their workmen from unfair competition 
in their home market, they have ready sales at home 
and their workmen a high wage. Moreover, the United 
States are largely self-feeding, while we depend upon foreign 
nations for our food. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE LEADING ARTICLES OF EXPORT, ETC.* 

In Chapters HI. and VI. the “special exports of the United 
Kingdom have been distinguished with regard to coal, 
machinery, manufactured goods, exports other than coal, etc. 

Our special export trade will now be examined in more 
detail, in order to ascertain the course of trade in each of the 
leading articles of special export. 

As each article will be dealt with dui’ing 1880-1910 by the 
method of yearly averages during each successive decade, and 
as both value and quantity will be shown, it is not practicable 
to investigate every article of our special export trade. 

To determine the articles that should be separately 
examined, we may be guided by the Board of Trade classifica- 
tion of our special export trade, condensed thus ; — 


Classes of Special Export Trade. 

Value 
m 1910. 

Per cent, 
of Total. 

Class 

Million £ 

Per cent. 

L Food, Drink, and Tobacco .... 

26-1 

6-0 

II. Raw Materials and Articles mainly Unmanu- 
factured 

53-3 

12-4 

III. Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured . 

343'0 1 

79-7 

IV. Miscellaneous and Unspecified 

« 8T 

1-9 

Total Special Exports .... 

1 430-5 

100-0 


* Based upon the 57th and earlier Statistical Abstracts for the United 
Kingdom ; Blue Book Cd. 2337 ; the current Annual Statement of the Trade 
of the United Kingdom (Cd. 5169), and upon earlier volumes; Accounts 
relating to Trade and Navigation, December 1910. 
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Class III. is by far the most important of these four classes, 
not only by reason of volume of trade, which is nearly 80 per 
cent, of the total special export trade, but also because Class 
III. relates to “ Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured.” 

Classes I. and IV. are relatively unimportant, and coal is 
the most important item in Class II. In the year 1910 coal 
exports were 71 per cent, of the total exports in Class II. 

Thus Class III. is the part of our special export trade 
that should be separately examined with regard to the 
principal items that make up Class III. 

. The principal items in Class III. that will now be 
separately examined during 1880-1910 may be summarised 
thus : — 


TABLE 208.— Special Exports ix Class III. (Articles wholly or 
MAINLY Manufactured) during the whole op the period 1880- 
1910 


Special Export Trade. 

Class III. 

Value. 

1880-1910. 

“ ! 

Percentage | 
of the I 

Total in 1 
Class III. j 

1. Cotton Manufactures and Yarn 

Million £ 

2370 

Pur cent 1 

34-1 1 

2. Iron and Steel, and Manufactures thereof 

881 

12-7 

3. Woollen and Worsted Manufactures and Yarn . 

803 

11-G 

4. Machinery ....... 

548 

79 

5. Linen Manufactures and Yarn 

204 

2-9 

6. Apparel ........ 

150 

2-2 

7. Leather and Manufactures thereof . 

139 

2'0 

8. Earthen wai*e and Glass ..... 

105 

1-5 ! 

9. Copper and Manufactures thereof . 

102 

1-5 1 

10. Jute Manufactures and Yarn .... 

82 

1-2 1 

11. Hardware and Cutlery ..... 

78 

IT ; 

12. Silk Manufactures and Yarn .... 

70 

i 1-0 1 

' j 

Total of the above *12 Leading Articles in Class III. 

5532 

! 79 7 • 

All the rest of Class 

1407 . 

i 20*3 

Total of Class IILt 

6939 

100*0 

And Cbal, Class IL 

j 647 

' 


* This includes a large group of Chemicals which cannot be stated before the 
year 1891, but which is shown separately in Table 234. In export value at the present 
time, chemicals rank after machinery. t Excluding ships. 


9 /A 
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DIA&EAM LXXX,— See Table 208. United Kingdom : showing the 
Value oe Special Expoets in Class III. (Manufactueed Goods) 
DUEING THE WHOLE PeEIOD 1880-1910; ALSO COAL, CLASS II. 
Stated in Millions of £. 
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POSITION OF COAL EXPOETS 

The above statement shows that the twelve articles in 
Class III. which will be separately examined with regard to 
value and quantity of exports during 1880-1910, cover nearly 
80 per cent, of all special exports in Class III. : a large 
proportion of the whole. And in addition, as stated in the 
note to Table 208, the large group “ Chemicals ” will also be 
separately examined. 

yfe may observe that the three leading items, cotton, iron 
and steel, wool, cover no less than 58'4 per cent, of the total 
exports in Class III. ; and th^t of these three items, cotton 
is by far the largest, covering no less than 34T per cent, of all 
special exports in Class III. during 1880-1910. 

It is useful to have these degrees of relative importance 
stated, for when we come to see the course of trade in each of 
these items, some of which have risen and some have fallen, 
we shall want to note the relative importance to our commerce 
of this or that item which has fallen or risen. 

The nine leading items, from cotton to copper inclusive, 
each of which was exported during 1880-1910 to the amount 
of 100 million £ or more, cover no less than 76 '4 per cent, of 
the total exports in Class III. ; more than three-quarters of 
the whole. 

And we may note that exports of coal, Class II., were 647 
million £ during 1880-1910, thus placing coal between wool 
and machinery. Class III., in the order of volume of export 
trade,''judged by value. During this period coal exports have 
been rapidly catching up and passing various manufactured 
exports in Class III., and coal comes fourth in order of 
importance among our special exports during 1880-1910, if 
for a moment omit the distinction between Clijss III. and 
Class II. of our special export trade. In the year 1910, our 
Coal exports ranked only third to Cotton and to Iron and 
Steel. Coal exports were above Wool and above Machinery. 

Before we look at the course of trade in each of the 
principal special exports stated in Table 208, it is desirable 
to make one broad distinction as regards Glass III., Articles 
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'wholly or mainly Manufactured, namely, the distinction 
between our special exports of Machinery, Class III., 
which have largely increased, and all our other special 
exports in Class III. See Tables 209 and 210. 


TABLE 209. — United Kingdom: Special Expoiits in Class IIL*- 
(Aeticles wholly or mainly Manufactured), distinguishing 
Machinery, and All of Class III Other than Machinery, 
1880-1910 Tmrly Awragcs during each Decade 



Class III 

Class IIL 

Class III. 


Population Test. 







1 

r 


Value pel lOOof our Population 


Machinery.! 

All Articles 

Total 
(A + B.) 

Table 104. 

1 

Class IIL 

Class HI. 

Class IIL 

Decade, 

Table 66. 

Other than 
Machinery. 

Machinery, i 

All Articles 
Other than 

Total. 
(D + E.) 




(C-A) 



Table 67. 

Machinery. 

{F-D) 

Table 107. 


A. 


B. 


C. 


D. 

E. 


F. 



MiUion £ 

Million £. 

Million £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

11*9'^ 


189*7'^ 


201*6^ 


33! 


529! 


562! 


1881—1890 

12*6 


191*9 


204*5 


35 


530 


565 


1882—1891 

13-2 


191*7 


204*9 


36 


526 


562 


1883—1892 

13-4 


189*5 

0) 

202*9 


36 


516 


552 

rrt 

1884—1893 

13-4 


187*0 

c; 

200*4 

g 

36 


505 


541 

<y 

1885—1894 

13*5 


184*6 


198*1 

(D 

36 


494 


530 

S 

1886—1895 

14*0 


184*7 

"S 

198*7 


37 


490 


527 

43 

1887—1896 

14*6 


186*1 

a; 

02 

200*7 

"S 

38 


489 

O 

o 

527 


1888—1897 

15*2 

OJ 

185 8 

s 

201*0 

(D 

40 

a> 

484 


524 

0) 

1889—1898 

15*7 


184*4 


200*1 

02 

2 

41 

2 

476 

rd 

517 

2 

1890—1899 

16*1 

CU 

183 4 


199*5 

^ si 

41 

0) 

469 

s 

510 


1891—1900 

16*4 

■ ^ 

182*5 


198*9 


42 


462 


504 


1892—1901 

16*6 

c3 

182*6 

r-T 

199 2 

4J 

'S 

42 

c3 

458 


500 


1893—1902 

17*1 


184*9 

IS 

pL.( 

202*0 


42 


460 


502 


1894—1903 

17*7 


188*7 


206*4 

Ih 

44 


4641 


508 


1895—1904 

18*4 


193*8 

0 

5530 

212*21 

“S 

45 


473^ 


518 

(D 

1896—1905 

19*2 


200*1 

g 

219*3: 

52C 

46 


484 

< 

530 

bn 

1897—1906 

20*2 


208*2 

'p 

228*4 

vi 

48: 


499 


547 

ce 

1898—1907 

21*7 


220*3 


242*0 


51 


522 


573 


1899—1908 

23-0 


228*2 


251*2 


54 


535 


589 


1900—1909 

23*8 


235*6 


259*4 


55 


548 


603 


1901—1910 

24*8 


246*0^ 


270*8 

/ 


57^ 


566 


623 



* Excluding ships. 


t Including Sewing Machines. 


Table 209 brings out clearly a most important feature 
of our special export trade in Class III., Manufactured Goods. 
Machinery (column A) has largely and constantly increased, 
not only in actual value, but also per 100 of our population 
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DIAGtEAM LXXXI See Table 209 United Kingdom showing the 
Value, pee 100 of oue Population, of Special Expoets of 
Manufactueed Goods Othee than Machinery, Class III, and 
OF Special Exports of Machinery, Class III , respectively, 1880- 
1910 Yearly Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-lme O in sight. 


Emm-ple.—'Dxi.'sm^ the first decade Ail special exports Other than iVIachinery, in Class 
III., Manufactured Goods, were worth £529 per 100 of our population; during the last 
decade, and including all the recent years of “ record” trade, the value was £566 per iOO. 
Observe the large intervening Fall, which covered the larger part of the period. 

Machinery, an example of vigorous export trade, increased its value from £33 to 
£57 per 100 of our population, with a continuous Rise. 
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(column D). Thus Machinery is an instance of a vigorous and 
progressive special export article which has fully maintained 
its place as an employment-provider for our population. 


TABLE 210 — United Kingdom- Special Exports in C'lvss ITT 
(Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured), distinguishing 
Machinery, and All of Class III. Other than j\Iachinery, 
1880-1910 Toady Amragcs daiiiuj oncli Decade 

PAYING-POWER FOR SPECIAL IMPORTS TEST. 


How much per £1000 of A paid for by 


Decade. 

All Special 
Imports. 

Table 41. 

A. 

Class III 

Machinery, i 

B. 

• 

Class HI. 

All Articles 
Other than 
Machinery. 

^ i 

Class m. ‘j 
Total ‘ 
(B-C) 

Table lOS, 

D. 


MilLoii £ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

33i*ri 


se'i 


5731 


609 1 


1881— 1890 

332'0 


38 


578 


616 


1882— 1891 

335-9 


39 


571 


610 


1883—1892 

337-1 


40 


562 


C02 


1884—1893 

335-5 


40 


557 

P* 

597 


1885—1894 

337-9 


40 


546 

O 

> 

586 

0 

> 

1886—1895 

342 3 


41 


540 

o 

581 

O 

o 

1887—1896 

351-5 


42 


529 


571 


1888—1897 

360 4 


42 


516 

0 

558 

0 

1889—1898 

369 0 

s 

43 

CO 

499 

S3 

o 

542 

s 

o 

1890—1899 

374-9 

<D 

43 


489 

r-j 

532 


1891—1900 

385-2 

&J0 

42 


474 


516 


1892—1901 

393-3 

o3 

42 

OS 

464 


506 


1893—1902 

403 7 


42 

< 

458 


500 


1894—1903 

416-3 


43 


453 


496 


1895—1904 

429-4 


43 


461 

o 

494 

«0 

1896—1905 

442-3 


44 


462 


496 


1897—1906 

456-1 


44 


466 


500 


1898—1907 

472-4 


46 


466 


512 


1899—1908 

482-8 


47 


473 


520 


1900—1909 

494-2 


48 


477 


525 


1901—1910 

505 6 

/ 

49 


487 

* 

536 



Excluding ships. t Including Sewing Machines. 


But when in Table 209 we look at Class III., All Articles 
Other than Machinery, columns B and E, we see a weak 
condition. The prolonged fall in columns B and E weis 
followed by a short recent rise that has in no way adequately 
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DIAG-EAM LXXXII. — See Table 210 United Kingdom: showing 
HOW MUCH PER £1000 OF OUli SPECIAL IMPORTS OF AlL KiNDS WAS 
Paid foe by oue Special Exports of Manufactdeed Goods 
Other than Machinery, Class III., and by oue Special Expoets 
OF Machinery, Class III, eespeotively, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages d%mng each Decade. 
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made up for the prolonged fall. Thus the group, All Articles 
Other than Machinery, in Class III., Manufactured special 
exports, is an instance of trade that has for a long while been 
weak. The rise in recent years is a rise from a weak condi- 
tion ; it is not a rise from a normally progressive condition. 
And it stands out in sharp contrast from our exports of 
Machinery. 

Another useful test is applieci in Table 210 to these two 
groups of our special exports in Class III. The test of 
ascertaining how much per £1000 of our special imports 
of all kinds have been paid /or by each* of the two groups 
of our special exports of Manufactured goods now being 
observed. 

Column B of Table 210 shows at once that Machinery 
easily stands this test of its paying-power for our special 
imports. During the first decade, Machinery paid for £36‘ 
per £1000 of our imports for consumption in the United 
Kingdom, and during the last decade Machinery’s paying- 
power had risen to £49 per £1000 of our special imports 
of all kinds. 

But when we look at the group, All Articles Other than 
Machinery, in column C of Table 210, we see a very large and 
prolonged fall in the power of this important section of our 
special export trade to pay for our special imports. The fall 
was from £573 per £1000 during 1880-1889 to £461 per £1000 
during 1895-1904, with some recovery during the last six 
periods in column C of Table 210. 

This test of paying-power for imports consumed in the 
United Kingdom, when applied as in Table 210 to our special 
exports of Manufactured goods, has yielded Valuable results. 
It has also emphasised the vigorous nature of our exports of 
Machinery, and the weak condition of the group, All our 
Manufactured Exports Other than Machinery. Unfortunately, 
it is the group of relatively small value which has been pro- 
gressive and vigorous, and the group of relatively large value 
that has been weak and declining. 
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We may now proceed to examine the course of special 
export trade in each of the principal articles in Class III., 
Manufactured goods, which have been looked at in the two 
groups set out in Tables 209 and 210. 


Cotton Manufactures and Yarn, Tables 211-215; — 
Table 211 shows the value of our cotton special exports. The 


TABLE 211. — United Kingdom: Principal Special Exports, 1880- 
1910 — Cotton Yearly Averages during each JDerach See Table 212. 


• 

value. 



Quantity. 



iJecade. 

Cotton 

Manufactures 
and Yarn. 

Cotton 

Piece 

Goods.'' 

Cotton 

Yarn. 

Cotton 

Sewing 

Thread. 

^Cotton 1 

Stockings ' 
and Socks, j 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
1886—1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 
1836—1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million 

£ 

72-91 

72 8 

72- 0 

71-0 

69-8 ^ 

69- 2 SS 
68-8 

68 9 ^ 

68 2 -a 
67-6 

66-7 fa .a 

66- 9 ^ ^ 

67- 6 M 

68- 6 S 

70- 3 S 

73- 1 ^ 
76-1 ^ 
80-8 

83-8 

86-4 

90-0^ 

Million 

Yards. 

4675^ 

4738 

4751 

4803 

4815 

4904 

4970 

5007 

4996 

5013 

5057 

5048 

5093 

5139 

5190 

5218 

5334 

5438 

5589 

5620 

5649 

5747 

A nearly continuous Rise 

Million 

Lbs 

250'' 

255 

254 

253 

247 

244 

244 

244 

244 - 
243 ^ 
239 4) 
229 

222 - 
215 < 
209 

202 

197 

193 

192 

189 

189 

193j 

Million 

Lbs, 

165| 
17-0 
17-2 
17-3 
17 6 

17- 8 

18- 7 

19- 6 

20- 2 
20-7 
22*1 
23*7 
25*0 
26 6 
28*3 
29*0 
29*0 
29 1 
29 6 
29*7 
29*6 
28 6 

i 

A large Rise | 

Million i 

Pans j 

20 2' * 

20*3 t 

19*7 i 

18*6 1 

17*6 

16*4 1 

15*4 

14*2 

13*1 ^ 

11*7 ^ 

10 7 

9*9 ' ^ 

93 ^ 

8*7 < 

84 

8*1 

7 8 

7*7 1 

76| 

7*71 

7 81 i 

80j 1 


* See Table 14 for exports to the Principal Protected Foreign Countries. 


quantity of them, with regard to the leading cotton items, is 
also shown. In cotton, as in some other articles of our 
special export trade, there are items that are recorded only 
by value, not by quantity. 

During the greater part qf 1880-1910 there was a nearly 
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continuous fall in the value of our cotton exports : and tlie 
short I’ise at the end of Table 211 has not made up for the 
prolonged fall. If we shut our eyes to this fall, and look 
merely at the results for the first and for the last decades, 
there is a rise from 72 ‘9 to 90 ‘0 million £ yearly • a lise 
that, as we shall see, is wholly inadequate. 

Looking at quantity of cotton exports, Table 211, we see 
a nearly continuous rise in cotton piece goods : from 4675 
million yards yearly during 1880-1889 to 5747 million yards 
yearly during 1901-1910. There has been a large fall in 
cotton yarn — from 250 million fbs. yearly during 1880-1889 to 
193 million lbs. yearly during 1901-1910 ; a large rise in eottbn 
sewing thread, and a large fall in cotton stockings and socks. 
The other cotton items are not recorded by quantity. 

Unless the cotton items are shown separately, it is not 
possible to get a well-defined view of our cotton export trade 
in terms of quantity, such as we can get in terms of value. 
For in the first place some cotton items are omitted from the 
list of quantities ; and secondly, we cannot convert quantities 
of piece goods, yarn, sewing thread, stockings and socks, into 
identical expressions of quantity. 

But we must apply to the cotton export trade the test 
of population and the test of paying-power for our special 
imports — Table 212. Obviously we do not expect to stand 
still during 1880-1910 — more than a quarter of a century ; and 
just as we apply the population test to our exports as a whole, 
so must we apply this test to each of the parts of our ti’ade 
which make up our total export trade ; and the paying- 
power test is also of much importance. 

Strangely, and for some reason, or for lacR of reason, these 
necessary tests are rarely if ever applied to the various parts of 
our trade, although the population test is sometimes officially 
applied to our trade as a whole. 

Looking at Table 212, we see that the value of cotton 
exports fell largely and continuously, with recovery at the end 
of Table 212, putting us on the Ipel of the decade 1880-1889. 
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During 1880-1889 cotton exports were worth to us £208 
yearly per 100 of population, and dui'ing 1901-1910 they were 
worth £207 per 100 of our population. And these results 
include all the recent “ boom ” years of our foreign commerce. 

Coming to quantity, Table 212, and to cotton piece goods, 
we see little change during the first part of the table, and a 
fall with recovery since 1887-1896. Eelatively to population, 
we now export almost the same quantity of cotton piece goods 
that wo exported during 1880-1889. 

There has been a large fall in exports of quantity of 
cotton yarn : frorii 7 lbs. per head of population yearly 
during 1880-1889 to 4'4 lbs. per head during 1901-1910. 

Cotton sewing thread has increased in export much more 
quickly than our population has increased, and cotton stockings 
and socks have largely fallen. 

Thus Table 212 shows quite plainly that whether we look 
at value or at quantity of our cotton export trade, this leading 
article has failed to hold its place throughout nearly all of the 
period observed. It has entirely failed to do its share in 
paying for our special imports of merchandise of all descx’ip- 
tions ; and cotton, our vastly predominant'"' export article, has 
given to us much less help than in former years in paying for 
our greatly increased imports. This is an important point to 
consider with regard to our leading articles of special export, 
and in illustration we have the following results quoted from 
Tabl» 212. 

During 1880-1889 cotton exports paid for £220 per £1000 
of our special imports. 

During 1901-1910 cotton exports paid for only £178 per 
£1000 of our special imports ; and there was a large interven- 
ing fall. 

The course of the cotton export trade has seriously declined, 
not only as regards actual value during the greater part of 
Table 211 and as regards its relation to our population 

* As we saw at the beginning of this chapter, cotton exports during 
1880-1910 were no less than 34’1 percent, of all exports in Class III. 
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DIAGEAM LXXXIII— See Tables 212 akd 214 United Kingdom: 
THE Value of Oottox Exports per 100 of our Population 
Showing also the Value after deducting the Value of the 
Eaw Cotton contained in our Cotton Exports, 1880-1010. 
Yearly Averages during each Decade 



Keep the base-line 0 in sight. 

Examph.-^Oux Cotton Exports were £203 per 100 of our population yearly during the 
first decade. There was a large Fall throughout the larger part of the period 1880-1910, 
with a Rise at the end to £207. 

l-i Our Cotton Exports, deducting the value of the Raw Cotton contained in our Cotton 
Exports, were £121 yearly per 100 of our population during the first decade, and £119 
during the last decade, with a prolonged intervening Fall. 
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(Table 212), but as we have just seen, the cotton export 
trade has also largely declined in its paying-power for our 
special imports. See also Chapter I., Tables 4 and 14. 


TABLE 212 — United Kingdom: PrJNCiPAL Special Exports, 1880- 
1910 — Cotton. Yearly Averages durtng each Decade See Table 211. 

POPULATION TEST, A ; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B. 



Value. 

• Decade. 

« 

Cotton 
* Manu- 
factures f 
and Yarn 

Per 100 
of 

Population. P 

A. 

1880—1889 

£ 

203^ 


1881—1890 

201 


1882—1891 

198 


1883—1892 

193 


1884—1893 

188 


1885—1894 

185 

!>. 

u 

1886—1895 

182 

o 

> 

1887—1896 

181 

o 

a 

188ar-1897 

178 


1889—1898 

174 


1890—1899 

172 

V 

1891—1900 

169 


1892—1901 

168 

"3 

1893—1902 

168 


1894—1903 

169 


1898^1904 

171 

cS 

1896—1905 

177 


1897—1906 

182 


1898—1907 

191 


1899—1908 

196 


1900—1909 

201 


1901—1910 

2(tf 

1 

/ 


Cotton 

Piece 

Goods. 


of 


A. 


Yards. 

130 

131 

130 

131 

130 

131 

132 
132 
130 
129 

129 
128 
128 
128 
128 

127 

128 

130 
132 
132 

131 
132J 


Quantity. 












Paying- 


1 


! 



Power 


1 

Cotton 

Cotton 

Test. 


v^oaon 

•Yarn. 

Sewing 

Stockings 

Value 

Thread. 

and Socks. 

per 1*1000 




1 


1 

of Special 

Per Head 1 

Per 100 

Per 100 

Imports in 

of 


of 


of 

1 

Table 41. 

Population 1 

Population. 

Population. 



A. 


A. 


A, i 

1 

B. 


Lbs. 


Lbs 


Pans 


£ 


7-Oi 


461 


56 i 


220) 


7-0 


471 


56 


219 1 


7-0 


47 


54 


214 


6*9 


47 


51 


211 

P 

67 


47 


48 


208 

6*5 


48 


44 


205 

c 

6-5 


50 


41 


201 


6'4 


51 


37 


196 

X 

6-3 

^ , 

53 

(D 

34 


189 

4 .^ 

6*3 

61 


54 

56 

cc 

c; 

*CJD 

30 

27 


183 

179 


5-8 


60 

25 

* & 

173 

4-1 

56 


63 


23 


170 

P 

5*3 


66 

< 

22 

< 

167 


5*2 


70 


21 


1 165 


4*9 


71 


20 


164 


4*8 


70 


19 


165 


4*6 


69 


18 


167 


4 5 


70 


18 


, 171 

4*4 


70 


18 


i 173 


4*4 


69 


18 


1 175 


4*4 

) 

1 66 

} 

18 

) 

! 178 



Before we leave this investigation concerning cotton-^onr 
predominant article of special exports in Class III., Manu- 
factured Goods — we may look at our net imports of raw 
cotton — ^Table 213. 

We do not know how much of these net imports of raw 
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cotton was used for our export trade and tor our home trade 
respectively. According to the estimate of Sir Charles Macara, 
a well-known Free Trader and an authority on the cotton 
trade, we use 80 per cent, of our net imports of raw cotton for 
our export trade and 20 per cent, for our home trade. 


TABLE 213 — Uxited Kikodom: Net Impouts'*' of Law Cottox, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averc&jes clwring each Decade. 


Decade. 

Value. 

A. 

Quantity. 

B. 


Million i 


Million Cwts 

1880—1889 

37-0' 


13-1 


1881—1890 

37*1 


13*3 


1882—1891 

37-4 


13 6 


1883—1892 

36-7 


13 7 


1884—1893 

35-4 

nc) 

13 4 


1885—1894 

34-3 


13-4 


1886—1895 

33 8 

O 

13 7 


1887—1896 

33 6 

•r-* 

13-7 


1888—1897 

33 0 

a 

13 7 

(U 

cc 

1889—1898 

32-6 

w 

14*2 


1890—1899 

30 9 

s 

1391 


1891—1900 

30-7 

c3 

13-8 

£ 

1892—1901 

30-2 

rC 

13 7 


1893—1902 

30-3 


13-7 


1894—1903 

31*4 


13‘9 


1895—1904 

33-4 


: 144 


1896—1905 

35-3 


14-5 


1897— 1906 

36*9 


14-6 


1898—1907 

40-2 

i 

15*1 


1899—1908 

i 4L9 


1 15'0 


1900—1909 

44*9 


: 15*5 


1901—1910 

i 

47*5j 


15-6J 



Per 

100 of 

Population. 

• 

Puce of B 
per Lb. 


— — 





/A 240\ 

Value. 

• 

Quantity. 

U^T 

t 

vjJ’ • 

£ 


Cwls 


Pence per 

Lb 

103'' 


36*6 


6*03^ 


103 


36-8 


5-97 


103 


37-2 


5*91 


100 


37-2 


5*76 


95 

92 


364 
35 9 

S 

5*65 

5*17 

Rise 

90 

> 

3(>4 

o 

5*26 


88 

o 

364 


5*22 

o 

bf. 

86 

V 

35‘S 


5*14 

f>i 

84 


36 7 

3 

4*92 

Si 

79 

78 

4-> 

$ 

35*6 

35*1 

>• 

I-' 

4*7o 

1 4*75 


76 


34*3 

5 

4*73 


75 

o 

to 

34 0 


4‘7ir 

'75 

f-r** 

77 1 

34-3 


4*84 

t£ 

81 ! 

£ 

34*4 


^ 5*07 

85 1 

' 

34 9 


5*22 

A 

88 


34*8 


5*44 

< 

951 


35*7 


5*71 


98 


35*1 


5-99 


104 


35*9 


6*21* 


109; 


35*9; 


6*51 J 



* These are the net impoi'ts of raw cotton, obtained by deducting the re-exports from 
the gross imports of raw cotton. 

Sir Charles Macara, a well-known cotton trade expert, estimates that 80 per cent 
of our net imports of raw cotton is used for our export trade, aii^. 20 per cent for our 
home trade. 


In Table 213, we see a considerable increase in the value 
of om- net imports of raw cotton; and a much smaller 
increase in the net quantity of raw cotton imported. Of 
late years, the price of imported raw cotton has largely 
increased (see the last column of Table 213), and it is important 
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to bear this fact in mind when we are dealing with our cotton 
industry. Table 213 shows that the qiiantity of raw cotton 
we imported for use in our home trade and in our export 
trade has not kept pace with the growth of our population. 
See also Chapter I., Table 4, which throws light upon the 
decline in our Cotton industry as an occupation -giver to our 
population. 

Our cotton export trade* is so vastly the predominant 
item in our exports of manufactured goods — see Table 208 — 
and it is so .largely dependent upon our imported raw cotton 
and upon the prico of the latfer, that we may usefully make 
some further investigations in this respect. 

If we accept the estimate of Sir Charles Macara that 80 
per cent, of our net imports of raw cotton is used in our 
cotton export trade, then we obtain the result shown in 
column A of Table 214. In this table we deduct from the 
value of our special exports of cotton manufactured goods, 
the value of the raw cotton contained in them. Thus 
ascertaining the value of our cotton export trade as it 
relates to British Labour and to British Profit in these 
manufactured cotton exports. 

Table 214 shows plainly that, when we deduct the value 
of the raw cotton, our exports of cotton manufactured goods 
have largely declined relatively to our population. We see 
that, despite all the recent “ boom ” years, we exported a less 
value, per 100 of our population than we exported in the 
decade 1880-1889, with a large intervening fall. 

This matter is of much importance ; because our increased 
cotton export trade dm'ing recent years has often been quoted 
as evidence of ihe prosperity of our leading raanufticturing 
industry. But, as we see in Tables 213-214, these cotton 
export values have been largely and artificially inflated by 
the inclusion of the raw cotton, including the much advanced 
price of the raw cotton. 

Look at Table 215. We see what a large proportion of 
our cotton exports relates "to the mw cotton contained in 
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them. When this goes up in price, as it has gone u}) during 
recent years, even although the quantity of raw cotton 
imported may not increase, this fact retiects itself in our 
cotton exports, thus artificially inflating the latter. 


TABLE 214.— United Kingdom: Pmncip.vl Special Expojits, 1880- 
1910 — Cotton Yearly Averayes during each Bet ode 


Showing our Special Exports of Clotton Manufactured Ctoods, 
the Value of the Raw Cotton contained in them. 


Decade. 

SO per cent, 
of our Net 
Imports of 
Raw Cotton. 

Table 213. 

A. 

Special Exports 
of Cotton 
Manfifactures 
and Yarn. 

TahUTVi, 

B 

Cotton Exports, less Ihiw Cotton 
^ contained in them. 

Value. 

(B-A.) 

t 

Per 100 of our 
Population. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £ 

29-6'\ 

29 7 

29 9 

29-4 

28 3 

27-4 

27-0 o 

26*9 % 

28*4 1 

26*1 ^ 

24*7 

24*6 

24*2 % 

24*2 <35' 

25*1 1 

26*7 ^ 

28*2 

29*5 

32*2 

33*5 

35*9 

38*0, 

Million £ 

72•9^ 

72*8 

72*0 

71*0 S 

69 8 ^ 

69*2 5 

68*8 % 

68*9 % 

68*2 2 

67*5 

67*2 -5 

66*7 5 ; 

66*9 

67- 6 g 

68- 6 

70-3 Sj 
73-1 g 

76-1 p 

80-8 c- 
83-8 

86-4 

90-0j 

Million £ 

43-3A 

43-1 T3 

42-1 g 

41-6 ^ 

41-5 

41-8 s 

41- 8 S 

42- 0 S 

41- 8 « 

41 4 5 

42- 5 '% 

42-1 a" 

42- 7 .S 

43- 4 g 

43-5 tfi 

43- 6 ^ 

44- 9 ra 

46-6 tE 
48-6. § 1 

60-3 g 1 

60-6 

52-oJ 

- 

i2n 

119 

1151 

112 fc 

112 o 

111 LS 
no 2 

109 .s 

107 g 
1091“- 
107 1 5 

107 ^ 

108 =3 

107 tS 

106 o 

109 f 

i 

115 

118 

117 

119j 


Table 215 shows that the proportion of raw cotton 
contained in our cotton exports, varied from a maximum of 
42 per cent, of the value of our cotton exports in 1901-1910 
to a minimum of 36 per cent, in 1893-1902. 

Approximately, and as we see in Table 215, only about 
60 per cent, of the value of our cotton exports can rightly 
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TABLE 215 — United Kingdom: Showing the Peecentage Propoution 
OF THE Value of the Impoeted Eaw Cotton contained in the 
Value of our Special Exports of Manufactured Cotton Goods, 
1880-1910, Yecirly Averages during each Deccide. 


Decade. 

Special Exports of 

Cotton Manufactures and Yarn, 
consisting of 

Percentage Proportion of 

A and B. 

Imported 

Raw 

Cotton. 

2'able 214. 

A. 

British 
Labour 
and Profit. ' 

Table 214. 

% 

Total. 

Table 214. 

C. 

Imported 

Raw 

Cotton. 

D. 

British 
Labour 
and Profit." 

E. 

! 

! 

! 

Total 

1 

( 

% 

1 

Million £ 

Million £. 

Million £. 

Pel cent 

Pei cent 

Pa cait 

1880—1889 

29*6 

43 3 

72 9 

41 

59 

100 

1881—1890 

29*7 

43*1 

72 8 

41 

59 

100 

1882—1891 

29*9 

42*1 

72*0 

42 

58 

100 

1883—1892 

29-4 

41*6 

71*0 

41 

59 

100 

1884—1893 

28*3 

41*5 

69*8 

41 

59 

100 

1885—1894 

27-4 

41*8 

69*2 

40 

60 

100 

1886—1895 

27-0 

41*8 

68*8 

39 

61 

100 

1887—1896 

26-9 

42*0 

68 9 

39 

61 

100 

1888—1897 

26-4 

41*8 

68*2 

39 

61 

100 

1889—1898 

26-1 

41*4 

67*5 

39 

61 

100 

1890—1899 

24-7 

42*5 

67 2 

37 

63 

i 100 

1891—1900 

24-6 

42*1 

66*7 

37 1 

i 63 

i 100 

1892—1901 

24*2 

42*7 

66*9 

36 1 

64 

100 

1893—1902 

24*2 

43*4 

67*6 

36 1 

i 64 

100 

1894-^1903 

25*1 

43*5 

68*6 

37 1 

! 63 

100 

1895—1904 

26*7 

43 6 

70*3 

38 ' 

! 62 

100 1 

1896—1905 1 

28*2 

44*9 

73*1 

39 ’ 

! 61 

100 1 

1897—1906 

29*5 

46*6 

76*1 

39 

; 61 

100 

1898—1907 

32*2 

48*6 

80*8 

40 ! 

1 GO 

100 f 

1899—1908 

33*5 

50*3 

83*8 

40 i 

1 60 

i 100 1 

1900—1909 

35*9 

50*5 

'86*4 

42 i 

58 

1 100 ; 

1901-11910 

38*0 

52*0 ' 

90*0 

42 

: 58 

100 1 

1 


The Percentage Proportion of British Labour and Profit contained in our Special 
Exports of Cotton Manufactured Goods has varied from a maximum of 64 per cent, to a 
minimum of 58 in the last decade. Our Cotton Exports are so largely made up of the 
value of the Raw Cotton contained in them» that in order to see what has been the 
progress or the regress m our Cotton Export Trade, it is necessary to distingiiisli the 
value of the Raw Cotton contained in our Cotton Exports ; especially because the price 
of Raw Cotton has of late years largely increased. See Table 213. 

* Columns B and E probably contain a part of our Cotton Imports in Class HI., 
Manufactured Goods, which have largely increased. The value m the year 1910 of these 
Manufactured Cotton Imports was 10*87 million £ General Imports, less 2*37 million £ 
re-exports = 8 *5 million £ Special Imports of Cotton Manufactured Goods. Thus even 
the reduced values in Columns B and E probably over-state the value of tlie British 
Labour and Profit contained in our Special Exports of Cotton Manufactured Goods. 
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be taken as the contribution of our cotton export trade to the 
total export trade of the United Kingdom. This fact is 
commonly overlooked ; but it is a fact of much import- 
ance, applying as it does to our leading manufacturing 
industry. 

And we should be on our guard when these so-called 
British Manufactured cotton goods are unthinkingly stated at 
their full nominal value as evidence of the prosperity of our 
cotton industry. For it is clear that a large part of their 
nominal value is made up of value that has previously been 
included in our imports of raw material. And the same 
caution applies to many other of our so-called British f manu- 
factured goods, which consist to an appreciable extent of raw 
materials, and of partly manufactured goods, previously 
imported by us. The common plan of adding together our 
imports and our exports, to show increased trade, is wholly 
misleading, because much of the value is reckoned twice. 
Once as imports, and a second time as British exports of 
manufactured goods. 

Iron and Steel, Table 216 ; — This table covers the whole 
of our special export trade in iron and steel manufactures. 
Some of the more important items are galvanised iron sheets, 
tinned plates, pig and puddled iron, iron and steel rails, steel 
bars, iron tubes and pipes, iron and steel wire. 

Looking at the value in Table 216, we see a prolonged fall, 
followed by a rise that has not compensated for the prolonged 
fall. 

The quantity has also fallen throughout the greater part of 
Table 216, with a small rise at the end of Table 216. During 
1880-1889 we exported iron and steel to the amount of 3-83 
million tons yearly, and dming 1901-1910 the quantity was 
3 'OS million tons yearly. 

Coming to the results of the population test. Table 216, we 
see a large fall in the course of the iron and steel special export 
trade throughout the greater part of the period, as regards 
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both value and quantity. The value recovered itself in recent 
years ; the quantity did not. 

TABLE 216 — United Kingdom: Pkincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910 — Ieon and Steel Yearly Ave^'ages dvrimj each Decnch' 


I Per 100 of Population. ■ Paymg- 
j Power ! 











Test 

Decade. 

Value, ’ 

Quantity. ' 





Value per 










AlOOOof 
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Special ' 










Imports in 










Table 41. 

1^80—1889 

Million £ 

Million Tons 

£ 


Ions 


£ 


26 S') 


3*83 1 


74' 


10*7^ 



80' 

j 

1881—1890 

26 8 


3 85 


74 


10 6 


81 

i 

1882—1891 

26-7 


3*80 


73 

T 

10*4 

CO 

^0 

1 

1883—1892 

25-7 


3*62 


70 

c 

9*9 

s 

76 

1 

* 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

24*9 

24*3 

a; 

rC 

■P 

3*49 

3*40 

Z 

67 

65 

2 

"S 

9*4 

9*1 

*s 

74 

72 

4^ ' 

0 i 

1886— 1895 

24*0 

Cj 

3*36 

o 

C./ 

64 

„ 0 

8*9 

, o 
o 

70 

CL 1 

1887—1896 

24*2 

V3 

3*36 

fa 

64 


8*8 


69 

fa 1 

1888—1897 

24-1 

s 

3*31 

-c 

63 


8*6 


67 

1-P ' 

1889—1898 

23 7 

c3 

3*23 


61 

4) 

fejO 

8*3 

4; 

fee 

64 

;ce 1 

1890—1899 

23-6 

A 

3*17 


60 

81 

Vi 

eg 

63 

cr 1 

1891—1900 i 

23-6 

% 

3*11 


60 


7*9 


G1 


1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

23*4 

24*2 

fa 

3*07 

3*16 

fa 

fee 

i 

, 60^ 

i 

7*7^ 

7*8l 

1 ^ 

60 

60 


1894—1903 

25*2 


3*24 

! 62 i 


8*0 


' 60 

fa 

1895—1904 

26*1 

<U 

fen 

3*31 


1 64! 


8*1 

4) 

cr 

! 61 

(L i 

fee i 

1896—1905 

27*4 

s 

S 

3*40 

1 66 

O 

XT. 

8*2 

; 62 


1897—1906 

29*0 

"p 

3*53 


! 69 

^fa 

8*4 

^fa 

1 63 

r- ^ 

^ ) 

1898—1907 

31*2 

p- 

3*69 



< 

8*7 

< 

1 66 

i 

1899—1908 

32*7 

< 

3*78 


1 77 


8*9 


; 68 


1900—1909 

33*8 


3*84 


1 78 


8*9 


68 


i901— 1910 

34*9 


3 95 

/ 

80 


9 1. 


69 



These amounts are not strictly comparative throughout ISSO 1910, because thete has 
been a change in the classification of the original returns. But such change does not 
appreciably affect the yearly averages during each Decade" as shown in miUioii £ and 
million tons. 


During the first decade these exports were £74 per 100 of 
our population yearly, and during 1901-1910 they were £80 
yearly ; but there was a large intervening fall. 

The quantity of iron and steel exports fell from 10 ‘7 tons 
yearly per 100 of population to 91 tons during 1901-1910. 

Thus, u’on and steel, our second article of special export, 
has failed to keep its place during 1880-1910. 
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Moreover, during 1880-1889 iron and steel exports paid for 
£80 per £1000 of our special imports of all sorts, and dining 
1901-1910 only £69 per £1000 of our special impoito \\eie 
paid for by our special exports of iron and steel : a serious 
fall in the paying-power of this important article. 


Woollen and Worsted, Tables 217 and 218 : This is our 

TABLE 217. — United Kingdom: Peincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 

1910. Woollen and Woested."^' Yearly Averages durbig each 

Decade. See Table 218. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Decade. 


1880- 

1881- 

1882- 

1883- 

1884- 

1885- 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 


-1889 

-1890 

4891 

4892 

4893 
-1894 
-1895 
-1896 
-1897 
-1898 
-1899 
-1900 
-1901 
-1902 
-1903 
-1904 
-1905 
-1906 
-1907 
-1908 
-1909 
-1910 


0 

'S i 

ss 

o 

w® S3 


Million 

£ 

24- 61 

25- 1’ 
25-3 
25-3 
25-4 
25-0 
25*3 
25*5 
25-3 
25*0 
24-6 

24- 3 
24*0 
23-8 
23-9 
24*5 
24*6 

25- 0 
26*0 
26*6 

27- 4 

28- 7 


4J 

|jD 





1 

j 

yi 

o g 


1*0 3 

(V 'X. 

o 

1 

SP 



O 

iC 

Q 

ig 

1 £ 
O cfi 
O tfi 


5> ja j3 

a ce 

G 

S3 

a 

O 




! 


Million 

Yards 


Million 

Lbs. 


Million 

Yards 

256^ 


49^ 


ll-2i 

255 


51 


11-3 

251 


52 


11-4 

246 


54 


11-2 

241 


57 


11-0 

230 


58 


10-6 

228 


61 


10-4 

222 


62 


10-0 

215 


64 


9-5 

205 

; ^ 

66 

C/3 

iS 

9-0 

195 

l ^ 

69 

1 O 

8-6 

187 

r fcjo 
S 

71 i 


8-4 

181 

72 


8-2 

176 

■< 

73 

<1 

O.8-0 

174 


74 


8-0 

176 


75 


8-1 

172 


74 


8-1 

170 


74 


8-2 

170 


75 


8-4 

171 


75 


8-2 

171 


75 


8-1 

175 


77 


7-9 


a 


Million 

Fairs 

l-SAi 
1-36 
1-38 
1-37 
1-38 
1-37 
1-38 
1-49 , 

I 1-34 
; 1-29 ’ 
i 1 -22 
' 1-15 
1-09 
1-04 
•99 
1-04 
1-00 
•91 
•90 
•86 
•84 
•85 


Excluding yfool, etc. 
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third great article of the special export trade. Cotton, iron 
and steel, woollen and worsted manufactures, and coal, 


TABLE 218 — United Kingdom: Peincipal Special Expoets, 1880 - 
1910 — Woollen and Woested. YeoMy Averaycs during each 
Decade See Table 217 . 

POPULATION TEST, A ; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B 



Value. 

Per 100 of 



« 

Quantity, 
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Per 100 of Population, 
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Paying?- 
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Power 

• 


t 

. 

^ - 

i 

o 




Test. 

* • 

Decade. 

% 

»-< 

H 

a 

M 0) 

® § 

S2. 

M 

U 

bo 


i2 


Value per 
£1000 of 


i: 

eS 

§ 

gs 

1; 

a? 

i' 

d 

a 

0 

Si 

d 

Q 

a 

c 

Cj 

,2 


a 

cS 

« 


Special 
Imports in 
Table 41. 


SI 

a » 
o w 

J.SS 

C3 e3 

a « 

^<3 

4) 

a 

u 

CJ 

o 







A . 

A . 


A. 

A . 


A . 

B. 


£ 


Yards, 


Lbs 


Yards 


Pairs. 


£ 


1880—1889 

69 ^ 


712 ^ 


ISO'] 


31 * 2 ) 


3 * 7 ] 


74 ^ 


1881—1890 

69 


706 


140 


31*4 


3*8 


76 


1882—1891 

69 


688 


143 


31*3 


3*8 


75 


1883 -* si 892 

69 


670 


147 


30*6 


3*7 


75 


1884—1893 

69 


650 


153 


29-7 


3*7 


76 


1885—1894 

67 

<u 

> 

615 


156 


28*5 


3-7 


74 


1886—1895 

67 

o 

o 

603 


161 


27*5 


3*7 


74 


1887—1896 

67 


585 


164 


26*4 


3-7 


72 


1888—1897 

66 


559 


168 

o 

24*7 

' Jd ■ 

3*5 


70 

dS 

1889—1898 

65 

B 

o 

528 

«s 

172 

2 

23*3 


3-3 

ce 

pLt 

68 


1890—1899 

63 

w 

499 


176 


22*1 

' 

3*1 


66 

P 

1891—1900 

62 


475 

f fcJO 

179 


21*4 


2-9 


63 

bJD 

1892—1901 

60 


454 

cS 

180 

Cj 

20*5 

ci 

2*7 

dj 

61 


1893—1902 

59 


439 


181 

< 

19-9 


2*6 


59 

< 

1894—1903 

59 

ci 

430 


182 


19*7 


2*4 


58 


1895—1904 

59 

<u 

430 


182 


19*7 


2*5 


57 


1896—1905 

59 

416 


178 


19*5 


2*4 


56 


1897—1906 

60 


406 


177 


19*6 


2*2 


55 


1898—1907 

62 


403 


178 


19*9 


2*1 


55 


1899—1908 

63 


400 


175 


19*3 


2*0 


55 


1900—1909 

64 


398 


174 


18*8 


2*0 


55 


1901—1910 

66 


402 


177 


18*2 


2*0 


57 



each exceeded 800 million £ of export value during 1880- 
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The course of trade in Table 217 shows no considerable 
change in value. There was a short rise at the end. The 
value of woollen and worsted special exports "n as 24 b 
million £ yearly during 1880-1889 and 287 million £ 
during 1901-1910. 

There was a large fall in q^uantity in the leading item of 
the wool trade, woollen and ^worsted tissues, and flannels: 
from 266 million yards yearly during 1880-1889 to 175 
million yards yearly during 1901-1910 ; a fall of 810 million 
yards during the whole of the latter decade — 81 million 
yards yearly. A fall of more than If million yards per 
week. 

As regards the other woollen items that are recorded by 
quantity, yarn rose largely, carpets and druggets fell largely, 
and blankets have fallen nearly continuously since 1887- 
1896— see Table 217. 

The population test. Table 218, shows a large fall in 
value : from £69 per 100 of population during 1880-1889 to 
£59 during 1896-1905, with some recovery in recent years. 

The fall in tissues and flannels was from 712 yards per 100 
of population during 1880-1889 to 402 yards during 1901-1910. 

Yarn rose largely, from 186 lbs. per 100 of population to 
177 lbs. during 1901-1910. 

Carpets and druggets fell largely, and also blankets. 

The Paying-Power test shows that during 1880-1889 
woollen and worsted special exports paid for £74 per ''£1000 
of our special imports, and for only £57 per £1000 of our 
special imports during 1901-1910. 

We may now sum up the results for the three leading 
manufactured articles, cotton, iron and stSel, woollen and 
worsted, as one. whole. See Table 219. 

The export value of these three articles was 124 millions 
yearly during 1880-1889, and 153 millions yearly during 1901- 
1910. As is shown in the other part of Table 219, this rise 
was inadequate, and moreover, there was a large intervening^ 
fall. Also, the full value of cqtton exports is here included 
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as in Table 211. No deduction for the raw cotton, nor for 
the increased price of raw cotton, has been made in Table 219. 


TABLE 219. — United Kingdom : Peincipal Special Expoets, Class III, 
1880-1910. The Three Leading Articles combined, namely, 
Cotton, Iron and Steel, Woollen and Worsted. Ymrly 
Averages during each Decade. 


% 

Cotton -plus Iron and Steel Woollen and Worsted. 


Decade. 

Value. 

% 

Population Test. 
Value per 100 of 
' Population.^' . 

Paying-Power Test. 
Value per XI 000 of 
Special Imports in 
Table ll ’ 

« 

ra6Zes*2n, 216, 217. 

Tables 212, 216, 218. 

Tables 21'2, 216, 218. 


Million £ 


£ 


£ 


1880—1889 

124-0'^ 


346 


374'' 


1881—1890 

124-7 


344 


376 


1882—1891 

124-0 


340 


369 


1883—1892 

122-0 


332 


362 


1884—1893 

120-1 


324 


358 


1885—1894 ! 

118-5 


317 


351 

i ( 

1886—1895 

118-1 


313 


345 

1 i 

1887—1896 ! 

118-6 

A 

312 


! 337 


1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

117-6 

116-2 

A 

prolonged 

Fall, 

b followed 
by a 
Rise 

307 

300 

A large 

1 326 

315 

A large 

1 Fall, 

; with 

1 slight 

1 Recovery 
! 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

115-4 

114-6 

295 

291 

Fall, 

with 

308 

297 

1895—1901 

114-3 

287 

Recovery 

291 

1 1893—1902 

115 6 

287 


286 

1 1894—1903 

117-7 


290 


283 


1 1895—1904 

120 9 


294' 


382 

! 

! 

1 1896—1905 

125-1 


302 


283 


1897—1906 

130-1 


311 


285 


1898^1907 

138-0 


327 


292 


1899—1908 

143-1 


336 


296 


1900—1909 

147-61 


343 


298 


1901—1910 

153-6; 


353, 


304 



* Compare the results of these two Tests (Population and Paying-Power), as ^plied 
above to our three leading articles of special export in Class III., Manufactured Goods, 
with the results of the ^me Tests as applied to our exports of Machinery, Tables 209-2PK 
The latter article is an example of vigorous and progressive export trade, as contrasted 
with the weak condition of Cotton plus Iron and Steel plus WooEen and' Worsted, during 
the greater part of the period 1880-1910. 


The export value of these three articles relatively to 
population was £346 per 100 of population yearly during 
1880-1889, and £353 yearly during 1901-1910. 

And during 1880-1889 these three leading articles of the 
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DIAGEAM LXXXIV. — See Table 219. United Kingdom: showing, 
FOE THE Three Leading Articles of Special Export, Class III,, 
NAMELY, Cotton Iron and Steel plus Woollen and Worsted, 
the Value per 100 of our Population, and the Value per £1000 
OF OUR Special Imports of All Kinds, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Example. The value, per 100 of our population, of Special Manufactured Exports of 
Cotvon Iron and Steel plus Woollen and Worsted fell from £346 in the first decade 
duri^the larger part of the period, rising to £353 in the last decade. 

1 Special Imports of AH Kinds) of Cotton plus Iron 

and Steel plus Woollen and Worsted fell from £374 to £304. 
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special export trade paid for £374 per £1000 of our special 
imports. During 1901-1910 these three articles paid for only 
£304 per £1000 of our special imports. Reference to Table 
208 will show how greatly these three articles predominate in 
Class III., exports of Manufactured Goods ; and the results in 
Table 219 show the weakness of this leading section in 
Class III. during the greater ^part of the period observed. 

We come now to the smaller articles of special export trade 
in Class III. 


Machinery, I^ble 220 :->-There has- been a large and 
continuous rise in our special exports of Machinery : from 11 ‘9 

TABLE 220. — United Kingdom : Principal Special Exports, 1880- 
1910. — Machinery.* Yearly Averages during each Decade. 
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Paying-Power 
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Decade. 
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Quantity. 




Value per 
£1000 of 
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Imports in 
Table 4 1. 
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Million £. 


£ 



£ 


18SQr-1889 

11 -O') 



33') 



36^ 


1881-~-1890 

12-6 



35 



38 


1882—1891 

13-2 



36 



39 


1883—1892 

13*4 



36 



40 


1884—1893 

13-4 



36 



40 


1885—1894 

13*5 

CO 


36 

03 

CO 


40 


1886—1895 

14-0 



37 

« 


41 


188?— 1896 

X4-6 

CO 


38 

CO 

S3 


42 


1888—1897 

15-2 

O 

0 


40 

O 

Not 

42 

G 

CO 

1889—1898 

15-7 

S3 

Not 

41 

.3 

43 


1890—1899 

16-1 

s 

recorded I 

41 

*4-> 

G 

recorded 

43 


1891—1900 

16-4 

o 

by 

42 

§ 

by 

42 

tJD 

1892—1901 

16-6 

a 

Quantity 

42 

G 

Quantity 

42 


1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

Hi 

17* 

<13 


42 

44 

cS 

<D 

&10 


42 

43 


1895—1904 

18*4 



45 



43 


1896—1905 

19-2 



46 

< 


44 


1897—1906 

20-2 



48 



44 


1898—1907 

21-7 



51 



46 


1899—1908 

23-0 



54 



47 


1900—1909 

23-8 



55 



48 


1901—1910 

24-8 



57 



49^ 



* Including Sewing Machines. 
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million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 24-8 million £ yearly 
during 1901-1910 ; an increase of 12-9 million £ yearly, or o 
129 million £ during the whole of the latter decade. 

And, as Table 220 shows, exports of machinery nicreased 
more than our population increased. They were £33 per 100 
of population during 1880-1889, and £57 per 100 of population 
during 1901-1910, with a continuous rise between these two 

decades. 


TABLE 221. — United Kingdom ; Peincipal Special Expoets, 18^0 1910. 
—Linen Yearly Averages during each Decade. See Pable w..,. 



Value, 

i f' 

Quantity. ^ *' i 

Decade. 

Linen 

Manufactures 
and Yarn. 

Linen Piece Goods. 

! 

Linen \ arn 1 

and 

Sewing Thread. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
1886—1894 

1886— 1895 1 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

i 

Hillion £. 

6-52'i 

6-491 

6-40 

6-30 

6-23 

6-14 

6-18 

6-16 

6-10 

5-98 

5-92 

5-88^ 

5-87 

5-89 

5- 96 

6- 07 
6-16 
6-36 
6-64 

6- 78 

7- 03 
7-37 

* 

A 

prolonged 

1 Fall, 

- witli a 
Rise 
' at the 
end 

Million Yards. 

167') 

169 

167 

167 

166 

166 

172 

173 

173 ' 

A small 
> Rise, with 
Fluctuation 

465 

,164 

165 

163 

166 

167 

167 

172 

179; 

Million Lbs. 

19-4'! 

19 3 

19-0 

IS 7 

18-6 

18-1 

18-1 

18-3 

18-5 — ' 

18-6 , 

-A Fall 

18-7 

18-5 i 

18-3 

18-2 

17-9 ; 

17-6 

17-4 

17-1 

16 8 

17-2, : 


Exports of machinery are not recorded by quantity. 

During 1880-1889 exports of machinery paid for £36 per 
£1000 of our special imports, and during 1901-1910 these 
exports paid for £49 per £1000 of our special imports. | 

Thus exports of machinery have not only kept their posi- 
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tion, but they have gained ground, both actually and also 
relatively to population, and as regards their paying-power for 
our special imports of all sorts. 

But, as we have seen, machinery is a relatively small item 
compared with cotton, iron and steel, wool. Machinery covers 
only 7 ‘9 per cent, of all exports in Class III. See Table 208. 


Linen Manufactures and Yarn, Tables 221 and 222 ; — 
Table 221 shows a prolonged fall in the value of linen exports, 
followed by*a rise at the end. 

'table 222. — United Kingdom: Pkincipal Special Exports, 1880- 
19i5. — Linen. Yearly Averages during each Decade, See Table 221. 

POPULATION TEST, A ; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B. 
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Value. 

Per 100 of 
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Quantity. 

Per 100 of Population 


Paying-Power 

Test. 








Value per 

Decade. 

Linen 



Linen Yarn 

£1000 Ot 
Special 


Manufactures 

Juinen riece 

and Sewing 

Impoits in 

• 

and Yarn. 

Goods. 

Thread. 

Table 41. 


A. 


A 


A. 


B. 

* 

£ 


Yards 


LTob 


£ 

1880—1889 

18*2^ 


464'^ 


54-2) 


20 

1881—1890 

18-0 


466 


53*5 


20, 

1882—1891 

17*5 


458 


52*1 


19 

1883—1892 

17*1 

i * 

453 


50*9 


19 

1884—1893 

16*8 

448 

>Ti 

u 

50*1 


19 

1886—1894 

16-4 

CL> 

g 

445 

> 

48*4 


IS 

1-S86— 1895 

16-4 

O 

V 

456 

a 

CD 

48*1 


18 

1887—1896 

16-2 


454 


48*2 


181 

1888—1897 

15*9 


450 


48*1 


17 ^ 

1889—1898 

15-4 

s 

o 

439 

3 

48*1 


I 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

15*1 

14*9 

K! 

433 

422 


48*6 

48*1 

■ 

15 1 ^ 

1892—1901 . 

14'7 


416 


47*0 



1893-— 1902 ! 1L7 


410 


46*1 


, 15 

1894—1903 

14*7 


405 


45*0 


’ 14 

1895—1904 

14*8 

o 

402 

Q 

fee 

1 44*3 


. 141 

1896—1905 

14*9 

S3 

394 

M 

43*3 


j ‘ 14 

1897—1906 

15*2 

-cd 

,394 

< 

42*1 


{ 14 

1 SQS 1 907 

15*7 


395, 


41*3 


14 1 

1899—1908 

15*9 


392 


40*1 


14; 

Ui 
i 11' 

1900—1909 

16*4 


400 


3^*1 


' 1901—1910 

16*9^ 


Ulj 


39*5^ 

1 
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Some linen goods are not recorded by quantity. The most 
important item recorded by quantity is piece goods. In this 
item Table 221 shows a rise during the first part of the table, 
followed by a fall, with a rise in recent years ; linen yarn and 
sewing thread have fallen. 

The population test of linen exports in Table 222 shows a 
large fall in value : from £18-2 per 100 of population during 
1880-1889 to £16-9 per 100 of population during 1901-1910. 

The fall in linen piece goods was from 464 yards per 100 
of population during 1880-1889 to 411 yards per 100 of 
population during 1901-1910. 

And yarn, etc., fell from 54’2 lbs. per 100 of population 
during 1880-1889 to 39-5 lbs. per 100 of population during 
1901-1910. 

During 1880-1889 linen exports paid for £20 per £1000 of 
our special imports in Table 41, and for only £14 per £1000 
during 1901-1910. 

We now see that the linen export trade has largely failed 
to maintain its place. 

Appaeel, Table 223 : — This item includes “ slops,” bu^ot 
hats, nor boots and shoes. These, with other items such as 
stockings, come under other articles of export, either already 
dealt with or to be dealt with. 

Exports of apparel and slops have risen nearly continuously : 
from 4'03 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 5’67 million 
£ yearly during 1901-1910. 

Apparel is not recorded by quantity. 

The value of these exports relatively to population rose 
from £11‘2 per 100 of population during 1880^1889 to £13'0 
per 100 of population during 1901-1910. 

During 1880-1889 exports of apparel and slops paid for 
£12 per £1000 of our special imports of all sorts, and during 
1901-1910 for £11 per £1000. 

Thus exports of apparel and slops have increased actually 
and also relatively to population, and they have nearly kept 
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their place as a payer for our special imports. Exports of 
apparel must be regarded as in a vigorous condition. 

TABLE 223. — United Kingdom : Principal Special Exports, 1880- 
1910. — Apparel Yearly Avcrayes during each Decade. 


Decade. 

Value. • 

• 

Quantity,' 


Million £.i 


1880—1889 

4*03^ 



*1881^-1890 

4 21 



1882—1891 

4*36 



1883—1892 

4*43 



1884—1893 

4*49 



1885—1894 

4*51 



1886—1895 

4^4 



1887—1896 

4*68 



1888—1897 

4-78 

o 

Not 

recorded 

Quantity 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

4-78 

4-75 

02 

;S 

I O 

1891— 1900 

1892- 1*901 

4-78 i 
4-82 

[ 

cS 

1893—1902 

4*96 

<1 


1894—1903 

5-17 



1896-^1904 

5*22 



1850^-1905 

5*24 



1897—1906 

5*26 



1898—1907 

5*32 



1899—1908 

5*35 



1900—1909 

5*45 



1901—1910 

5*67 

/ 



Per 100 of Population. 


Value. I Quantity. 


11- 2 I 

11*6 I 

11 9i 

12 0 

12 - 1 
12-1 
12*1 
12-3 
12-5 
12-3 
121 
12 1 
12-1 
12*3 
12*7 
12*7 
12-7 
12 6 
12 6 
12*6 
12*7 
13*0 


Not 

recorded 

by 

Quantity 


I Paying-Power 
i " Test 

I Value per 

' £1000 of 

I Special 
1 Imports in 
! Table 41. 


£ 

12 - 

13: 

13, 

ll'i 

1 . 3 , 

13! 

13i 

131 

13i 

S! 

121 

12 

12 

12 

12 

11 

11 

11 

11 


A 

small 

Fall 


Not including Hats and Bonnets. Not including Boots and Shoes. 


Leathee and Manufagtubes theeeoe, Tables 224 and 
225;— Table 224 shows that there has been a nearly con- 
” tinuous fall during the greater part of this table, followed by 
a rise at the end. This rise, although it did not ‘make up for 
the prolonged fall, caused these exports during 190M910 to 
be larger than during 1880-1889. Leather exports were 3'9 
million £ during 1880-1889, and 5-7 million £ during 1901- 
1910. 

As to quantity, Table 224, a considerable part of the leather 
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special export trade is not recorded by quantity. For example, 
saddlery and harness are recorded only by value; but the 
most important items, boots and shoes, and tanned leather 
unwrought, are recorded by quantity. 

TABLE 224. — United Kingdoai: Peincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910 —Lbathee. Yearly Awrages dvring each Decade. Se e Table -Lo. 


Decade. 


Value. 


Quantity. ‘ 


1880- 

1881- 

1882- 

1883- 

1884:- 

1885- 

1886- 

1887- 

1888- 

1889- 

1890- 

1891- 

1892- 

1893- 

1894- 

1895- 

1896- 

1897- 

1898- 

1899- 

1900- 

1901- 


-1889 

-1890 

-1891 

-1892 

-1893 

-1894 

-1895 

-1896 

-1897 

-1898 

-1899 

-1900 

-1901 

-1902 

-1903 

-1904 

-1905 

-1906S 

-1907s 

-1908^ 

-1909s 

-1910S 


Leather, and 
Manufactures 
thereof.! 


4-01 

4-04 

3*98 

3-96 

3*92 

3*90 

3*95 

3*95 

3*92 

3*89 


Leather, 
Tanned, 
Unwrought. X 


Leather Boots 
^ and 
Shoes. 


£. 

Million Lbs. 1 

Million Pair 


18-U 


6-801 


18*5 


7*13 


18-0 


7*32 


17-7 


7 34 


17-4 


7*56 


16-9 


7-73 


16-6 


7-87 


16-5 


8*14 


16 5 

A 

8*17 

Stagnation^ 

16 5 

prolonged 

8*15 

with 

16*7 

Fall, with 

8*08 1 

)- a Rise 

16 5 

•A 

a Rise 

i 7*99 

at the 

16*2 

at the 

7*96 

^ end 

16’1 

end 

8 11 


16-1 


8 21 

► 

16*5 


8*22 

> 

17*1 


8*34 

) 

18-1 


8*39 

5 

18*8 


8*56 

1 

19 1 


8-71 

3 

19*7 


9 00 

b 

20*7 

/ 

9 54^ 


A Rise> 
with 

Fluctuation 


* Some Leather Goods, included m the value results, are not recorded by Quantity, 
t Including Leather Boots and Shoes. , - . 

In 1910, some Dressed, Japanned, etc., Leather, was classed in this group. 

§ Including in 1906 and later the value of Leather Belting for Machinery. 


There was a prolonged fall in the quantity cf tanned leather 
exported, with a rise at the end. The short rise did not make 
good the prolonged fall. 

The quantity of boots and shoes exported has fluctuated, 
and on the whole the quantity has considerably risen : from 
6-8 million pairs during 1880-1889 to 9-54 million pairs during 
1901-1910. 
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The population test, Table 225, shows a prolonged fall, 
with a rise towards the end of the table. The value of leather 
exports was £10'9 per 100 of population during 1880-1889, 

TABLE 225 — United Kingdom: Peincipal Special Exports, ]880- 
1910 — Leather Yenvly Averages dvring each Decade See Table 224. 


POPULATION TEST, A ; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B. 



Value 

Per 100 of 
Population. 

% 

Quantity. 

Per 100 of Population. 

Paying-Power 

Test 

% 




Value per 

Decade. 




.£1000 of 

Leg?ther, and 

Leather, 

Boots 

Special 

• 

Manufactures 

Tanned, 

and 

Imports in 

• 

thereof. 

Unwrought. 

Shoes. 

Table 41. 


A. 

A. 

A. 

.1 

B. 



£ 




raU".. 

£ 

1880—1889 

10*9) 


51' 


19^ 


11 8^ 

188i--1890 

IM 


51 


20 


12*1 

1882—1891 

IM 


49 


20 


12*0 

1883—1892 

10*8 


48 


20 


11 S 

1884—1893 

10-7 


47 


20 


11 8 

1885—1894 

10-5 

A 

45 

> 

c 

21 


11*6 

1886-L1895 

10-4 

Fall 

44 

o 

21 


11 4 

1887—1896 

10*4 

43 


21 


11*2 

1888—1897 

10-3 


43 

% 

21 


11*0 

1889—1898 

10*1 


43 


21 

Not 

much 

ere 

10 6 

K5^0— 1899 

9-9 


43 


21 

10*4 1 

1891-^1900 

9-8 


42 1 


20 

10*0 ; 

1892—1901 

9*6j 


41 ! 


20 


9*81 

1893—1902 

9*7^ 


40 


20 


9*7 

1894—1903 

9*9 


40 


20 


9*6 

1895—1904 

10*1 


40 


20 


9*6 

1896—1906 

10*4 

A 

41 

fcJO 

20 


9*8 

1S97— 1906 

10-9 

Rise 

43 


1 20 


10*0 ' 

1898—1907 

11*4 

45 

< 

I 20 


10*2 

1899—1908 

11*8 


45 


1 20 


10*4 

1900—1909 

12*4 


46 

1 

21 


10*8 j 

1901—1910 

13*1 


48 


22 


11*3 i 


See Notes to Table 224. 


and £131 per 100 of population during 19014910, but we 
must not overlook the continuous fall during the greater part 
of Table 225. 

The quantity of tanned leather exported fell largely, with 
some recovery at the end ; from 51 lbs. per 100 of population 
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during 1880-1889 to 48 lbs. per 100 of population during 
1901-1910, with a large intervening fall. 

The quantity of boots and shoes exported has remained 
nearly constant, relatively to population — see Table 225. 

During 1880-1889 leather exports paid for £11*8 per £1000 of 
our special imports, and for £11 '3 per £1000 during 1901-1910. 

Earthenware and Glass, Tables 226 and 227 : — There has 
been a prolonged fall in value, followed by a rise at the end 
of Table 226. 

TABLE 226.— United' Kingdom : Pkincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910. — Earthenwaee and Glass. Yearly Averages during each 
Decade. See Table 227. 


Decade* 

Value. 

Quantity. ‘ 

Earthenware 
and Glass 
(including Bricks 
and Tiles). 

Flint Glass, Glass 
Bottles, Manu- 
factures of Common 
Glass, Glass of 
other sorts. 

Plate Glass, rough 
or silvered. 






Million 


Million £. 

Million Cwtb. 

Square Feet. 

1880—1889 

3*33^ 


1-05' 


3-75' 


1881—1890 

3-37 


1*09 


3-82 


1882—1891 

3-37 


1*11 


3*86 


1883—1892 

3-33 


Ml 


3-72 


1884—1893 

3*26 


1*10 


3*52 


1885—1894 

3*20 


1*08 


3*28 

A lai-ore 

1886—1895 

3*20 


1*09 

Not 

3*03 

Fall 

1887—1896 

3-20 


1*10 

y much 

2-77 


1888—1897 

3-18 

A 

1*10 

change 

2*46 


1889—1898 

3*13 

continuous 

1*09 


2*20 


1890—1899 

3*08 

^ Fall, with 

1-07 


1*99 


1891—1900 

3 06 

a Rise 

1-07 


l-90j 


1892—1901 

3-04 

at the 

1 08 




1893—1902 

3-05 

end 

MO 




1894—1903 

3*11 


1-14 




1895—1904 

3*18 


t.. 



Not 

1896—1905 ^ 

3*23 


t**. 


ft 

recorded 

1897—1906 

3-32 


t... 



^by sq. feet 

1898—1907 

3 45 


t... 



after the 

1899—1908 

3-56 


t^.. 



year 1900 

1900— 1909 

3*64 


t..* 




1901—1910 

3*77j 

j 

t 


• * J 



^ Earthenware is not recorded by Quantity. 

t Owing to a change in the records, from weight to number of bottles, etc., these 
quantities cannot be given. 
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During 1880-1889 these exports were 3‘38 million £ yeai’ly, 
and during 1901-1910 they were 377 million £ yearly. 

TABLE 227 — United Kingdom Peinoipal Special Exports, 1880- 
1910. — Earthen-ware and Glass. Yearly Avcrayes dunny each 
Decade. See Table 226 

POPULATION TEST, A ; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B. 


Decade. 


1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 
188.3—1892 
1884—1893 
1886—1894 
1886—1895 
1887^1896 
158^—1897 

1889— *1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 
ISOh— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 


Value. 
Per 100 of 
Population. 


EartBenware 
and Glass 
(including 
Bricks and 
Tiles). 

A. 


Qr.rntitr 

Per • ‘ A * O’ population. 


£ 

93 
93 
9 3^ 
91 
8-8 
86 
8-5 
84 
8-3 
8*1 

7- 9 
7*8 
7*6 
7*6 
7*7 
7*8 
7*8 
7*9 
8*2 
8*4 

8- 4 
• 8 7 


.Sp^ 

Sh 

o 

s 

<D 


Flin^ Glass, j 
Glass Bottles, 
Manufactures of 
Common Glass, 
Glass of 
other sorts. 


Cwtri 

2*94 
3*01 
3 04'^ 
3 03 
2*96 
2 90 
2*88 
2 89 
2*87 
2*82 
2*75 
2*70 
2*70 
2*71 
2*81 

' 


Plate Glass, 
rough 
or silvered. 


A. 


Sq Feet 

10*4 
10*5 
10 61 
10*1 1 
951 
8*8 
8*0 
7 3 
6*4 
5*7 
5 1 
4*8. 


Paying-Power 

Test. 

Value per £1 000 
of Special 
Imports m 
Table 41. 


B. 


^3 


0) 

fcJD 


•Ti t- o 

CL* O 
n: .-w o 

'Tj I "”’ I 
■ ® ^ 

S t g 1 

^ uO ^ 


10*1 . 
10*2 I 
10-0 I 

9-9 { 
9-7 i 
9-51 
9 3 i 
9-1 ! 
s-s : 
85; 
S-21 
7-9 I 

7 h- 

' 'J 
7-6! 


bC 

u 

< 


» 


i *0 

7*4 

7*3 

7*3 

7*3 

7*4! 

-is 

r4; 


Earthenware is not recorded by Quantity, t See Note to Table 226, 


There was little change in the quantity of flint glass, glass 
bottles, etc., exported. 

Plate glass, an important part of the trade, has fallen 
largely and continuously. 
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Earthenware is not recorded by quantity, nor is all of the 
glass trade. 

Table 227 shows a lai’ge fall in the value of these exports 
relatively to population throughout the greater part of the 
period: from £9-3 per 100 of population during 1880-1889 
to £87 per 100 of population dm’ing 1901-1910, with a 
lai’ger intervening fall. 

Flint glass, etc., fell from 2-94 cwts. per 100 of population 
to 2’81 cwts. per 100 of population. 

And plate glass fell from 10‘4 square feet per 100 of 
population during *1880-1889 *to 4-8 square feet per 100 of 
population during 1891-1900; subsequently to 1900,' plate 
glass was recorded by weight, not by square feet. 

During 1880-1889 special exports of earthenware and 
glass paid for £101 per £1000 of our special imports, and 
during 1901-1910 they paid for £7’4 per £1000 ; this part of 
our export trade in manufactured articles has declined in 
relation to our population, and also as a payer for our 
special imports. 

Copper, and Manufactures thereof, Table 228 : — The 
value of copper exports has risen from 319 ipillion £ 
yearly during 1880-1889 to 3 ‘52 million £ yearly during 
1901-1910. 

In quantity, copper exports have fallen considerably ; there 
has been a large fall since 1884-1893. During 1889-1889 
copper exports were 120 million lbs. yearly, and during 1901- 
1910 they were 108 million lbs. yearly : a fall of 12 million lbs. 
yearly, or of 120 million lbs. during the whole of the latter 
decade — a fall of 1 million lbs. per month. 

The fall in the value of copper exports relatively to 
population was from £8*89 per 100 of population during 
1880-1889 to £8*09 per 100 of population during 1901-1910. 
In quantity, from 334 lbs. per 100 of population to 248 lbs. 
per 100 of population. 

Dui'ing 1880-1889 special exports of copper paid for £9*6 
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per £1000 of our specual imports, and during 1901-1910 they 
paid for £7‘0 per £1000. 

TABLE 228. — United Kingdom: Pbincipal Special Exports, 1880- 
1910 — Copper. Yearly Averages during each Dccadr. 


Decade. 

Value. 

* ^ 

Quantity. 

, __ 

Per 100 of 

Value. 

% 

Populatioi 

Quanti 


Million £ 

Million Lbs 

£ 




Lb>. 

1880—1889 

3-19 


120' 


8*89^ 

C/^ 

334^ 

1881—1890 

•3*31 


125 


9*16 

-3 

347 

1882—1891 

3*35 


129 


9*19 


353 

1883—1892 

3*39 


134 

H 

9*23^ 


366 

1884—1893 

3*34 


137' 


9*01 


368^ 

1885—1894 

3*22* 


134 


8*61 


368 

1886—1895 

3*19 


134 


8 46 


356 

1887—1896 

3-18 

+3 

133 


8*37 


350 

1888—1897 

3*17 

4-S 

a 

131 

1- 

8*27 

CJ 

341 

1889—1898 

3 15 


133 

3 

8*13 


344 

1890—18^9 

3*20 

3 

130 

CO 

O 

8*18 


332 

1891—1900 

3*03 


122 


7*69 


310 

1892—1901 

3-00 


118 

*42 

7*53 

' § 

295 

1893—1902 

2-92 


112 

- c 
o 

7*25 


279 

1894— J,^03 

2*96 


111 

o 

7 28 

4-> 

273 

1895—1904 

3*03 

Is 

110 


7*40 

? 

269 

1896—1905 

3-14 


109 

cS 

7*58 

s' 

262 

1897—1906 

‘ 3*26 

' <3 

107 


7*80 


256 

1898—1907 

3*51 


107 

<3 

8*32 

< 

255 

1899—1908 

3*57 


107 


8 39 


252 

1900—1909 

3*47 


105 


8*07 


244 

1901—4910 

3*52^ 


108 J 


8*09 


248J 


Paying- 

Pov\er 

Test. 

Value per 
£1000 of 
Special 
Imports in 
Table 41. 


0 G 
10 0 
10 0 
10 1 
10*0 
9 5 
9-3 
9*1 
88 
8-0 
8*5 
7-9 
7-6 
7*8 
7*1 
7 1 
7*1 
7*1 
7*4 
7*4 
7-0 
7*0 


The copper export trade has fallen in actual quantity and 
also in value relatively to population. It has failed to keep 
its place as a pay«r for our special imports. 

# 

Jute Manufactures and Yarn, Tables 229 and 230: — 
The value of these exports, Table 229, rose during the first 
part of the period and then fell, with recovery in recent 
years. 

Jute piece goods have fallen largely in quantity since 
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1887-1896, and there has been a large rise in exports of 
Jute yarn. 


TABLE 229.— United Kingdom: Peincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910. — Jute. Yearly Averages dv,ring each Decade. See Table 230. 


Decade. 

Value. 

Quantity. ! 

Jute Piece Goods 
and Yam. 

, Jute Piece < 
Goods. 

Jute Yarn. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 
1896—1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £. 

2-63'| 

2-59i 

2-63 

2-62 ( 

Fluctuation 

2-62 

2-68 

2*71< 

2-70 

2-62 

2-56 

2*54 

2 49 

2-49 ^ 

Recovery 

2 66 

2-70 

2-74 

2-78 

2-82; 

Million Yaids 

224') 

^ 233 

241 A 

247 1 with 

250 Fluctuation 
249 

253 

258< 

256 

254 

249 

239 

232 

225 A large 
220 ^ and 

216 continuous 
208 Fall 

199 

194 

189 

187 

187; 

Million Lbs 

25- 1 

26- 9 

28- 4 

28 8 

29- 6 

30- 3 

30-7 

31*4 

34-2 

36-5 A large 
37*6 and 

38*0 continuous 
39*0 Rise 

41 2 

42-9 ^ 

44 0 

45*2 

46 8 . 

48-3 

48- 4 , 

49- 3 

51*3) 


Table 230 shows that during 1880-1889 exports of jute 
manufactures and yarn were £7’06 per 100 of population, 
and £6'49 per 100 of population during 1901-1910. 

The fall in jute piece goods was from 624 yards per 100 
of our population to 431 yards. 

In jute yarn the rise was from 70'* lbs. per 100 of 
population during 1880-1889 to 118 lbs. during 1901-1910. 

During 1880-1889, exports of jute manufactures paid for 
£7‘7 per £1000 of our special imports, and during 1901-1910 
for £5 ’6 per £1000 — a large fall. 

Jute exports have fallen in their value relatively to om* 
population, and as a payer for opr special imports. 
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TABLE 230. — United Kingdom: PraNoiPAL Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910.— Jute. Yearly Averages during each Decade. See Table 229 

POPULATION TEST, A; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B. 


Decade 

Value. 

Per 100 of 
Population. 

Quantity. 

Per 100 of Population. 

1 

1 

Paying- Power 
Test. 

1 

Value per £1000 
of Special 
Imports m 
Table 41. 

B. 

Jute IPiece 
Goods and 
Yarn. 

A. 

Jilte Piece 
Goods. 

A. 

Jute Yarn. 

A. 


£ 


Yard^. 


Lbs. 

£ 

f 

j 

1880—1889 

7-0^' 


624' 


70 


IT' 

! 

' 1890 

7T5 


645 

I 

74 


7*8 

! 

1882—1891 

7-17 

o 

662 

o 

O rv-* 

78 


7*8 

1 

1883—1892 

7-16 


671 

03 

78 


7*8 

1 

1884^1893 

7-07 

TZt O 

676 

Tl 0 
d o 

80 


7*8 


1885—1894 

6-91 


667 

OJ !3 

C 

81 


7*6 

r 

1886—1895 

, 6 95 


672 


81 

fS 

7*6 

1 

1887—1896 

7-04, 


677< 


82 

M 

7*6 


1888—1897 

7-06^ 


668; 


89 


7*5 


1889—1898 

6'98 


657 


94 

s 

7-3 

13 i 

1890—1899 

6-71 


638 

w 

0 

96 


7-0 

^ i 

1891—1900 

648 


606 

O 

0 

96 

o 

1 

6*6 

1 

1892—^901 

6'37 


583 

' .s 

98 

'•d 

6*4 


1893—1902 

6*20 

r-H 

561 

a 

102 

1 S 

6*2 

i 

1894—1903 

6'12 

■-Cij 

542^ 


106 

' 03 

be 

6*0 

1 

1895-^1904 

6*07 


528 


107 


5*8 


i^-oe^-ioos 

6-02 


502 

c3 

109 

C 

5*6 

, 

1897-J906 

6*13 


477 

syo 

112 


5*6 

; t 

1898—1907 

6*39 


459 

r-< 

114 


5*7 

1 

1899—1908 

6*44 


445 

<1 

114 


5*7 

: 1 

1900—1909 

6*47 


434 


114 


5*6 

! 

f 

1 

1901—1910 

649j 


43lJ 


118; 


5*6; 

1 


Hardware and Cutlery, Table 231 : — There has been a 
large fall: from 3‘32 million £ during 1880-1889 to 215 
million £ during 1901-1910. 

Relatively to»population, the fall was from £9'2 per 100 of 
population during 1880-1889 to £4‘9 per 100 of population 
during 1901-1910. 

During 1880-1889 special exports of hardware and cutlery 
paid for £10 per £1000 of our special imports, and for only 
£4*2 per £1000 during 1901-1910. 

Exports of hardware and cutlery have fallen, in actual 
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value, in tlieir value relatively to our population, and as a 
payer for our special imports. 

TABLE 231.— United Kingdom: Peixcipal Special Exposts, 1880- 
1910. — Hardwaeb and Cutleky.'^ Y&Lrly Averages during each 
Decade. 






Per 100 of Population. 

Paving-Powei 





f 


r 

Test. 

Decade. 

Value. 

Quantity. 




Value per 
f 1000 of 





Value. 

Quantity. 

Special 







r 

Imports m 



r 





Table 41. 


Million £. 


£ 





1880—1889 

3-32^ 



2-2) 



10 0 


1881—1890 

3-24 



9*0 



9*8 


1882—1891 

3-11 



8*5 



9*3 


1883—1892 

2-92 

<D 


7*9 



8*6 


1884—1893 

2-74 


7*4 


r 

8*2 


1885—1894 

2-61 

?> 

O 


7-0 



7-7 


1886—1895 

2-52 

O 

o; 


6*7 



7*3 


1887—1896 

244 



6-4 



6*9 


1888—1897 

2*36 


Not 

6*1 



6*5 


1889—1898 

2-24 


5 8 


Not 

6*1 


1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

2*16 
2 10 

w 

■ i-C3 

recorded 

by 

5*5 

5*3 

. 0) 

recorded 

by 

5-8 

5-4 

.-f 

1892—1901 

2*05 


Quantity 

5*1 

s 

Quantity I 

5*2 


1893—1902 

2 05 



5*1 

< 


5*1 


1894—1903 

2-07 


54 



5^0 


1895—1904 

2 10 

go 


5 1 



"4*9 


1896—1905 

2-11 


5*1 



4*8 


1897—1906 

2-12 



5*1 



4*6 


1898—1907 

2 16 



5*1 



4*6, 


1899—1908 

246 



5*1 



4*5 


1900—1909 

2-14 



5*0 



4*3 


1901—1910 

2*15, 



4-9; 



4*2, 



Not including Holiow-ware. 


Silk Manufacxukes, Yakn, etc., Tables 232 and 233 
There has been a large fall in the value of silk expoi'ts. Table 
232: from '2-96 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 1-93 
million £ yearly during 1901-1910; a fall of I'OS million £ 
yearly, or of 10*3 milhon £ during the whole of the latter 
decade. 

Many items of silk exports are not recorded by quantity. 
Silk broad piece goods, etc., the^ most important item of the 
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SILK: VALUE AND QUANTITY 

silk export trade, have risen in quantity of export : from 7-33 
million yards yearly during 1880-1889 to 10-72 million yards 
yearly during 1901-1910. Silk yarn, etc., has risen. 


TABLE 232 — United Kingdom: Principal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910 — Silk Yearly Averages chirviu/ each Decade. See Table 233 



Value. 

% 

% 

Quantity. 


Decade. 



Broad Piece Goods 




Silk Manufactures, 

of Silk, and of Silk 

Silk Yarn, and Silk 


Yarn, etc. 

mixed with other 

Thrown and Tv/ist t 




Materials 

n ^ 




Million £. 

Million Yards 

Thousand Lbs 

18801-1889 

2*96^ 


7*33^ 




1881—1890. 

2-96 


7*66 




1882—1891 

2*83 


7-60 




1883—1892 

2*67 


7-42 




1884—1893 

2-55 


7-26 


682^ 


1885—1894 

* 2*42 


7*13 


696 


1886—1895 

• 2*36 


7*21 


724 


1887—1896 

2-27 


7*25 


747 


1888—1897 

2*15 

A large 
Fall, 

“ with 

7-34 


758 


1889—1898 

2*03 

7*40 


815 


1890— ^899 

1891— 1900 

1*93 

1*86 

7-41 

7-49 

" A Rise 

853 

889 

A 

large 

Rise 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1-81 

1-77 

partial 

Recovery 

7*77 

8*13 


858 

856 

1894—1903 

1*76 


8 51 


851 

1^^95—1904 

1*78 


8*96 


833 


1896—1905 

1*81 


9 43 


846 


1897—1906 

I 1*85 


10*01 


8G0 


1898—1907 

1*94 


10*56 


^ 900 


1899—1908 

1*92 


10*56 


874 


1900—1909 

1*91 


10*59 


885 


1901—1910 

1*93; 


10*72, 


912j 



^ The following Silk Goods are recorded only by Value, not by Quantity : — Handker- 
chiefs, Scarfs, Shawls, Ribbons, Lace, etc. Nearly all of these goods nave fallen in 
export value. They are all included under the head of Value, above, 
f Not recorded by Quantity before 1SS4. 


Table 233 shows that the value of silk exports was £8-24 
per 100 of population during 1880-1889, and £4-43 dui’ing 
1901-1910. 

Broad piece goods of silk, etc., have risen during recent 
years relatively to .population, and silk yarn, etc., has also 
risen. 

During 1880-1889 the value of silk exports paid for £8‘9 
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per £1000 of our special imports, and during 1901-1910 for 
£3-8 per £1000. 

TABLE 233. — United Kingdom: Phincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910 — Silk. Yearly Averages during each Decade. See Table 232 

POPULATION TEST, A ; AND PAYING-POWER TEST, B. 


Decade. 

Value 

Per 100 of 
Population. 

Quantity. 

P<^r 100 of Population. 

Paying-Power 

Test 

Value per 
£1000 of 
Special 
Imports in 
Table 41. 

r 

B. 

Silk 

Manufactures, 
Yatn, etc. 

A. 

Broad Piece 
Goods of Silk, 
and of Silk 
miyed with 
other 
Materials. 

A. 

Silk Yarn, and- 
Silk Thrown 
and Twist 

A. 


£ 


Yaids. 


Lbs 


! £ 


1880—1889 

8-24^ 


20*4^ 




8 91 

1881—1890 

8-18 


21*2 




8 9 


1882—1891 

7-75 


20*8 




84 


1883—1892 

7-27 


20*2 


* • « 


7 9 


1884—1893 

6*88 


19 6 


1*84'^ 


7 6 


1885—1894 

6*49 


18*6 


1*86 


7*2 


1886—1895 

6-27 


19*1 

yi 

1*92 


6x9 


1887—1896 

5-96 


19*0 

s 

1*96 


6*5 


1888—1897 

5*60 


19*1 


1-97 


6*0 


1889—1898 

5*24 


19*1 

s 

2*10 


5*5 


1890—1899 

4*93 

A 

19*0 

nd 

dP 

2*18 


5*1 


1891—1900 

4-72 

^ large 

19-0 

r ^ 

2*25 


48 

•’laTge 

1892—1901 

4*54 

rail 

19 5 


2*16 

A 

4*B 

Fall 

1893—1902 

4-41 


20*2 


2-13 

f Rise 

4*4 


1894—1903 

4*32 


20*9 


2-10 


4*2 


1895—1904 

4*35 


21*9 


2-03 


4*1 


1896—1905 

4*36 


22*8 

< 

2*05 


4*1 


1897— 1906 

4*44 


23*9 


2*06 


4*1 


1898—1907 

4*59 


25*0 


2*13 


4*1 


1899—1908 

4*50 


24 8 

1 

2-05 


4*0 


1900—1909 

4 43 


24*6 

j 

2*06 


3*9 


1901—1910 

4*43^ 


24*7, 

j 

2*10; 


3 8j 



Many Silk Goods are not recorded by Quantity. See Note to Table 202. 


Special exports of silk manufactures, etc., have largely 
fallen, in actual value, in their value relatively to population, 
and as a payer for our special imports. 

We have now examined each of the twelve principal articles 
of our special export trade in Class III.-— Articles wholly or 
mainly Manufactured. Before summing up the results for 
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Class III., we will look at the facts for exports of the 
“ Chemicals ” group, which, as stated in the note to Table 234, 
cannot be shown for years earlier than 1891. This group is 
made up of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and colours. It includes 

TABLE 234— United Kingdom: PruNciPAL Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910. — ChemicaIiS.’'' Yearly Averayes during each Decade. 




% 

•% 










Per 100 of Population. 

Paying-Power 





- 


- 

Test. 

Decade. 

Value. 

Quantity. 




Value per 
£1000 of 





. Value. 

^ Quantity. 

Special 



1 




Imports in 








Table 41. 

• 

Million £. 





£ 


1880— -i669 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

4 








1884— 1803 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1^97 

1889— 1898 

• 


Cannot 



1 

Cannot 1 

, 


1890—1899 



be 

stated 



be 1 



1891—1000 

ii‘8'1 


30^ 


stated ! 

3r 


1892-11001 

11*8 


30 


1 

' 30 


1853—1902 

12*0 



30 



30 

3 

1894— 1^03 

12*2 

O 0 
O m 


30 



29 


1895—1904 

12*4 



30 

a; 

cc 


29 

3 

1896—1905 

i 12*7 



31 

f-H 


‘29 

9 

1897—1906 

13*1 

1) c 
fcJC s 


31 

c 


29 


1898—1907 

13 6 

rt -3 

(—1 4-1 


32 



29 


1899—1908 

14*1 

*< 


33 


I 

29 

•z 

1900—1909 

14*5 

1 


34 



29 


1901-1010 

15*1^ 

i 

i 

35 


1 

1 

30j 



^ This group IS made up of many different exports classed by the Board of Trade m 
one group from 1891 onwards* The facts cannot be stated before 1891, This group is 
not the same as ‘‘Chemical Products and Dye-Stuffs,’* shown in earlier issues of this 
book, from the year 3^80 onwards. The latter classification has been abandoned by the 
Board of Trade. 


a multitude of items, such as bleaching materials, coal pro- 
ducts, sulphates, dye stuffs, glycerine, manure, medicines, 
painters’ colours, soda compounds, acids, etc. ; and this group, 
“Chemicals,” is not the same as “Chemical Products and 
Dyes” included in the former editions of this book. The 
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latter grouping has been abandoned in the recent Statistical 
Abstracts, and the present larger group, “Chemicals,” is not 
recorded for years earlier than 1891. 

Chemicals, Table 234 The value of exports of chemicals 
largely increased: from ll'S million £ yearly during 1891- 
1900 to 151 million £ during 1901-1910.,. This item of our 
manufactured exports in Class III. also increased relatively 
to population. The growth was from £30 to £35 per 100 
of our population; and the paying-power was nearly main- 
tained. See Table ^234. 

Thus the group “Chemicals” has been more vigorous 
than our other manufactured exports, with the e:iception of 
machinery, and perhaps of apparel ; for chemicals have 
increased in actual value and also relatively to pur population, 
and the fall in paying-power is not nearly so great as in 
our staple manufacturing industries, such as cotton, iron and 
steel, wool, etc. 

We may now examine Coal exports, the predominant 
item in Class II. 

Coal, Table 235 : — The rise in the value of coal cxjDorts 
was from 10'6 million £ yearly during 1880-1889 to 32‘8 
million £ yearly during 1901-1910 : a great increase of 22’3 
million £ yearly during 1901-1910, or of 223 million £ during 
the whole decade. 

In quantity, coal exports rose from 23 '3 million tons yearly 
to 55*2 million tons yearly : an increase of 319 million tons 
during the whole decade 1901-1910, or of 31*9 million tons 
yearly. 

Eelatively to population, the value of coal exports rose 
from £29*3 per 100 of population during 1880-1889 to £75*6 
per 100 of population during 1901-1910. 

The quantity of exported coal rose from 64*9 tons per 100 
of population during 1880-1889 to 127*1 tons during 1901- 
1910— see Table 235. 
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VAST EXPORTS OF COAL 

During 1880-1889 coal exports paid for £32 per £1000 of 
our special imports, and during 1901-1910 for £65 per £1000 
of our special imports. 


TABLE 235 — United Kingdom: Peincipal Special Expoets, 1880- 
1910 — COAL.+ Yearly Averages during each Dcccuh. 


Decade 

Value. 

% 

Quantity. 

Per 100 of Population. 

Value. Quantity. 

> 

Paying- 

Power 

Test 

Value per 
ilOOO of 
Special 
Imports in 
Table 41. 


JNtillion £ 

Million Tuns 

£ 


Tons 


t 

1880—1889* 

10-5^ 

. 23 3^ 

29*3^ 


64 9 


32 ' I 

1881—1890 

11*6 

24-4 

32-0 


67*6 


35 1 1 

1882—1891 

12*6 

25-6 • 

34-5 


70 2 


37 1 

1883—1892 

13-3 

26*6 

36 2 


72*2 


39 i ! 

1884—1893 

.13-7 

27-2 

36*9 


73*3 


411 1 

1885—1894 

14-3 

28*] 

38*3 


75*3 


I 2 I 

1886—1895 

14-8 

29'1 

39*2 


77 1 


43 ' 

1887—1896 

15-3 

30-2 

40-3 


79*3 


44! j 

L888— 1897 

16*0 0) 

31-4 a; 

41-7 

<D 

81*9 


41i 0 1 

1889— ?898 

16-7 1 

32*4 J 

43 0 

c/3 

83*G 


45!;^ ! 

1890—1899 

17-5,^ 

33*8,'; 

44*8 


86*5 

t-H 

c 

1 

1891.-1900 

19-5 f 

35*4 

49*3 

bij 

89*7 

■ pr. 

51 , 

1892~^1901 

20-6 ^ 

36*7 J 

51-7 


92*1 


52 ! .3 

18.03^^-1902 

21-7 <1 

38*1 < 

53‘9 


94*8 


r>4 ! <: 

1894— i903 

23*0 

39-9 

56*6 


98*2 


.55 ! 

1895—1904 

23*9 

41*4 

58*4 


100*9 

1 

56 ; , 

1896—1905 

25-0 

43*0 

60*4 


104*0 

i 

57 1 

1897—1906 

26-6 

45*4 

63 7 


108*6 

i 

58 ! 

1898—1907 

29*2 

48*3 

69*1 


114*4 


62 1 

1899—1908 

31*5 

5M 

73*9 


119*9 


6,5 1 

1900—1909 

32*9 

53*4 

76*5 


124*0 


67 1 

1901—1910 

32*8j 

55*2j 

75*5^ 


127*1; 


(bj ' i 

1 


Not including “ bunker coal,” i e , coal shipped for the use of sieam-ihips 
engaged in the Foreign Trade. 


Exports 0 # coal have increased enormously — in actual 
value, in actual quantity, and also relatively to our population 
and as a payer for our special imports of all kinds. This article 
is by fai‘ the most progressive of all the goods we eivport. Coal 
has progressed much more even than Machinery, which stands 
out in Class III, exports of Manufactured Goods, as an example 
of vigorous export trade, in contrast with such leading items as 
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cotton, iron and steel, woollen and worsted manufactures, and 
the smaller articles, each separately dealt with in this chapter. 

With Table 235 before us, it is easy to understand that, 
as the census results have disclosed, there has been a large 
increase in the coal-mining occupation, concurrently with a 
loss of occupation in many of our leading manufacturing 
industries. See Chapter I. 

We may now sum up the foregoing results relating to 
the twelve principal articles of our Manufactured special 
exports. Class III. 


TABLE 236.— United Kingdom ; A Summary relating to the Twelve 
Principal and Other Articles in Class III. (M.4NUEACTDEed 
Goods) of the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910. Yearly Aver- 
ages dwnny each Decade 


Decade. 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

The Twelve 
Principal 
Articles 
m Class 

All other 
Articles 
in Class Ill.i 

Total of 

Class III i 

See Table 209, 
Cohmin C, 

. . , , - . .< 

Million £. 

166" 

167 

167 

165 

163 

161 

161 

162 

161 . 

1^0 . 
159 prolonged 
“ Fall, with 
..Q a Rise at 
the end 

163 

167 

173 

" 180 

190 

197 

203 

211; 

Million £ 

36" 

37 

38 

38 

37 

37 

38 

39 

40 

A nearly 
... I’contmuous 

42 

43 

45 

46 

48 1 

52 

54 1 

56 

60 j 

Million £. 

202'] 

204 

205 

203 

200 

198 

199 

201 

201 

200 Stagiration, 

199 with 

199 a Rise 

199 at the end 
202 

206 

212 

219 

228 

242 

251 

259 

271; 


These Twelve Leading Articles cover 80 per cent, of the value of AJl Special 
Exports in Class III. during 1880-1910. 

t Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. Including Chemicals, Table 234. 
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Table 236 relates to Class HI., special exports of Manu- 
factured Articles. 

The twelve principal articles in Class III. are shown as 
one whole, and all the rest of Class III. as one whole. 

TABLE 237. — United Kingdom : A Summary relating to the Twelve 
Principal and Other Articles in Class III (Manufactured 
Goods) of the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910 Yearly Mr,- 
ages during each Decade. 

POPULATION TEST. 


**1 

% 

Value. 

Per 100 of Population. 



% 

Decade, t 

The Twelve 
Principal 
Articles 
m Class IIL’‘ 

• 

All other 
Articles 
in Class Ill.t 

Total of 

Class III. i 

See Table 209, 
Column F. 

• 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 
"" 1883-^1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 
188^—1895 
J8S7— 1896 
1888^1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 
ia94— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

£ 

462^ 

463 

459 

449 

439 

430 

426 

425 

420 

413 . , 

407 ^ 

j" Fall, with 

gQg Recovery 

397 ; 

401 j 

408 

418 1 

430. ! 

451 

463 
* 472 

486 ; 

£ 

100' 

102 

103 

103 

102 

100 

101 

102 

104 

104 

103 L -p 
'A Rise 

104 

105 

107 

110 

112 

117 

122 

126 

131 

137 

562 

5G5 

562 

552 

541 

530 

527 

527 

524 

517 
510 
504 
500 
502 
508 

518 

1 530 

! 547 

! 573 

i 589 
i 603 

' 623. 

• 

A 

prolonged 
Fall, with 
a Rise 
at tile end 

i 


Of tliese Twelve Principal Ai tides, seven fell and five rose. The five that rose 
are Cotton, Iron and Steel, Machinery, Apparel, Leather. The Twelve Principal Articles 
cover 80 per cent, of the value of All Special Export in Class III. during 1S80-1910, 
t Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. Indnding Chemicals, Table 2S4. 


During the greater part of Table 236 there was a fall in the 
value of the twelve principal manufactured articles, and the 
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recent rise has not been adequate to make up for the 
prolonged fall. 

All other articles in Class III., the smaller manufactured 
articles, rose nearly continuously. 

In the whole of Class III., Table 286, the prolonged 
stagnation was followed by a rise. Here also this rise has 
been inadequate to make good past losses of export trade in 
Class III. Moreover, the results in Table 236 do not take 
into the account the growth of our population since 1880. 

Table 237 shows the export trade in Class III., manu- 
factured articles, relatively to population. rThere has been a 
lai’ge fall in the twelve principal articles taken as one whole : 
from £462 per 100 of popxilation during 1880-1880 to £396 
during 1892-1901, and the recent rise to £486 has not made 
up for the prolonged fall. 

The smaller group of Class III. has risen - nearly con- 
tinuously. The value was £100 j)er 100 of population during 
1880-1889, and £137 per 100 of population during 1901-1910. 

The value of exports in the whole of Class III,, Table 2S7, 
rose from £562 per 100 of population dmlng 1880-1889 to 
£623 per 100 of population during 1901-1910. But 'there 
was a prolonged intervening fall that has not been made 
good by the recent rise. 

In Table 238 we have a summary of the Paying-Power 
Test, which in the foregoing tables has been applied to each 
of the leading articles of om* export trade in manufactured 
goods. 

"We see at once that the twelve principal articles largely 
failed to keep their place as payers in part for om* special 
imports of all kinds. During the first decade.r this group of 
twelve articles paid for £500 per £1000 of our special imports, 
and during the last decade, for £418 per £1000— a heavy fall, 
and which has occurred despite the recent years of much 
increased export trade. 

The smaller group in Table 238, which represents 
approximately 20 per cent, of all our exports in Class 
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FAILUEE IN PAYING-POWER 

III., Manufactui'ed Goods, shows a much better result 
than the group made ujd of our twelve principal manu- 


TABLE 238 — Usited Kixgdom : A Sumsiaev eelating to the Twelve 
Peixcipal and Other Articles in Class III (Manufactured 
Goods) of the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910. Yearly Avc - 

ages clibring each Decade 


PAYING-POWER TEST. 




r- — — 

Value per £1000 of Special Imports 

in Table 41. 

Decade. 

-ji. 

The Twelve 
Principal Articles 
m (Jass III. ’ 

All other Ai tides in 
Class III.^ ^ 

Total of Class III. 

Table 210, 
Column 1) 1 

i 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 
•^8— 1897 

1889— *1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 
1892^1901 
189?— 1902 

1894— ^1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 
190T)— 1909 
1901—1910 

£ 

t500^ 
505 
498 
- 490 
• 485 

476 
469 
460 
447 
433 
425 

410 

402 
395 
392 

390 

391 
394' 

403 
408 

411 
418 

n 

A large 
Fall, with 
slight 
^Recovery 

£ 

109'^ 

111 

112 

112 

112 

no 

112 

111 

111 

109 

107 

106 

104 

105 
104 

104 

105 

106 
109, 
112 
114 
118^ 

Not 

much 

change 

£ 

G09 

616 

610 

602 

597 

586 

581 

571 

558 

512 

532 

516 

506 

500 

49G 

494 

496 

1500 

512 

520 

525 

536^ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

A large i 
Fall, with ; 

some i 

Recovery 

1 


Of these Twelve Principal Articles, eleven fell and one rose. The one that rose 
was Machinery. 

t Obseive that in the decade 1880-1889 these Twelve Principal Manufactured Exports 
paid for £500 per £1000 of our Special Imports of all kinds ; and that in the decade 
1S97-1906 the whole oiCiass III. paid for only £500 per £1000 of our Special Imports. 

X Excluding ships, not recorded until 1899. Including Chemicals, Tabic 201. 

Observe that the loss in paying-power was much greater in the group oi Twelve 
Principal Ai-ticles than in the group All Other Articles in Class III., where the intervening 
fall was not large. 


factured articles ; for the articles in this smaller group 
have, as a whole, maintained their power to pay in part 
for our special imports of all kinds. Chemicals, Table 234, 
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DIAGEAM LXXXV.— See Table 238. United Kingdom ; biiovriNG the 
Paying-Power, per £1000 of Special Imports of all Kinds, of 
All Special Exports in Class III., Manufactured Goods; of 
THE Twelve Principal Articles in Class III ; and of All Other 
Articles in Class III., 1880-1910. Yearly Averages darhig each 
Decade. 



Keep the base-iine O in sight. 

Example , — The Paying-Power of the Twelve Principal Manufactured Exports fell 
from £500 to £418 per £1000 of our special imports of ah kinds. The Paying-Power of 
Ail Other Articles in Class III., special exports of Manufactured Goods, rose from £109 
to £118 per £1000, Thus, the failure m paying-power has occurred in the group Twelve 
Principal Articles, and not in the small articles of special exports m Class III,, 
Manufactured Goods. Note this important result. 
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foirn an important item in this smaller group, which, in 
addition to all the many chemical items already enumerated, 
is made up of brass goods, clocks and watches, surgical and 
other instruments, electrical goods, furniture, haberdashery, 
embroidery, hats and bonnets, paper, arms and ammunition, 
bags and sacks, blacking, brooms, candles, carriages and carts, 
cattle foods, cement, cloth cuttings, cordage, fishing - tackle, 
artificial flowers, glue, jewellery, matches, mats, oil-cloth, 
perfumery, pictures, skins, soap, stationery, toys, umbrellas, 
etc., etc. Tflese small goods have kept their position much 
better than our Twelve Leading Articles* The latter have 
"fargely failed to maintain their position. 

And looking at the last column of Table 238, which relates 
to the whole of our special exports in Class III., Manufactured 
Goods, we see a large fall, with some recovery caused by the 
recent advanc.e of our export trade. But that advance has 
been largely inadequate to restore to this most important 
section of our commerce its former power to pay in part for 
ouP* 2 peoial imports of all kinds. 

These special exports in Class III. are the most im- 
portant section of our export trade, for they represent our 
expbrtk of manufactured goods, upon which the employment 
of our population depends more largely than upon any otner 
class of our export trade. Moreover, the value of the 
exports in Class III. was no less than 83 per cent, of the 
value, of all our special export trade during 1880-1910; and 
it is this Class III., Manufactoed Goods, that has so signally 
failed to keep its place, whether we apply the test of 
population, or the test of paying for imports. Of ail our 
exports, these a^e the exports upon which we mainly rely to 
pay for our special imports of all kinds. The • fall in the 
Twelve Principal Articles, Table 238, is most notable. 

In Table 239 we have a full summary for each of the 
Twelve Principal Articles of our special export trade in 
manufactured goods, as regards the value of these exports 

per 100 of the population of the United Kingdom. 

• M. 
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TABLE 239. — United Kingdom : A Summary liELATiNG to the 
Twelve Principal Akticles in Class HI (Manufactured 
Goods) of the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade See Tables 212, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
222, 223, 225, 227, 228, 230, 231, 233 Including also Xet 
Imports of Eaw Cotton. 

POPULATION TEST. 


{Continued on the next 2Xine.) 


PER 100 OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Decade. 

s s 

SI 

■§4 

o 

Cotton 

Iron and 
Steel 

Woollen and 
Worsted. 

Macluneiy 

s 

w 

•i 

Apparel 


Gwts. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

€ 

1880-^1889 

36-6 

203 

74 

69 

33 . 

18*2 

11*2 

1881—1890 

36-8 

201 

74 

69 

35 

. 18*0 

il-6 

1882~-1891 

37-2 

198 

73 

69 

36 

17*5 

11*9 

1883—1892 

37 2 

193 

70 

69 

36 

17-1 

12*0 

1884—1893 

361 

188 

67 

69 

3G 

16*8 

12-1 

1885—1894 

35*9 

185 

65 

67 

36 

16*4 

12-L. 

1886—1895 

36*4 

182 

64 

67 

37 

16 4 " 

i ii*l 

1887—1896 

36*1 

181 

64 

67 

38 

16 2 

12-3 

1888—1897 

35*8 

178 

63 

66 

40 

15*9 

12*5 

1889—1898 

36 7 

174 

61 

65 

41 

15*4 

- 12*3 

1890—1899 

35*6 

172 

60 

63 

41 

15*1 

-12M 

1891—1900 

35*1 

169 

60 

62 

42 

14*9 ^ 

12*1 

1892—1901 

34*3 

168 

59 

60 

12 

14*7 

12*1 

1893—1902 

34*0 

168 

60 

59 

42 

14*7 

12*3 

1894—1903 

34-3 

169 

62 

59 

44 

14*7 

12*7 

. 1895—1904 

34 4 

171 

64 

59 

45 

14*8 

12*7 

1896—1905 

34 9 

177 

66 

59 

46 : 

14*9 

12*7 

1897—1906 

34*8 

182 

69 

60 

48 

15*2 

d2*6 

1898—1907 

35*7 

191 

74 

62 

51 

15*7 

13*6 

1899—1908 

35*1 

196 

77 

63 

54 

15*9 

12*6 

1900—1909 

35*9 

201 

78 

64 

55 

16-4 

12*7 

1901—1910 

35 9 

207 

80 

66 

57 

16*9 

13*0 


The recent rise in Cotton Exports is appreciably du^to the increase m the 
price of Raw Cotton Imported. See Table 213. It is not due to a corresponding increase 
m the Quantity of Raw Cotton used. See the first column of the above table. It is 
estimated that SO per cent, of the Net Imports of Raw Cotton is used in our Export Trade. 
The Cotton values above are the full values as m Table 212. No deduction has been made 
on account of the Raw Cotton contained in our Cotton Exports, See Table 214. 
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TABLE 239 — continued. — United Kingdom- A Summary relating to 
THE Twelve Principal Articles in Class III. (Manufactured 
Goods) of the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. See Tables 212, 213, 216, 218, 220, 
■ 222, 223, 225, 227, 228, 230, 231, 233. Including also Net 
Imports of Eaw Cotton 


, POPULAyiON TEST. 
{Continued from the ‘preceding page.) 


PEE 100 OP THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 


1880— 1889 

1881— *-1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
1S85— 1894 
18SD=t-1995 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— -1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— J‘1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 


£ 

lQ-9 

. 11-1 

11-1 

10-8 

10-7 

10-5 

10-4 

10-4 

10-3 

101 

9-9 

9-8 

9-6 

97 

9-9 

10-1 

10- 4 
10 9 

11- 4 
11-8 

12- 4 

13- 1 


0 

Earthenwaie 
and Glass 

Copper 

-*£> 

Hardware and 
Cutlery 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

9*3 

8*9 

7*1 

9*2 

8*2 

9-3 

9*2 

7*1 

90 

8*2 

9-3 

9*2 

7*2 

85 

7*7 

9 1 

9*2 

7*2 

7*9 

7*3 

8-8 

9*0 

7 1 

7*4 

6*9 

8*6 

8*6 

6*9 

7*0 

6*5 j 

85 

85 

6*9 

6*7 

63 

8*4 

8*4 

70 

64 

6*0 1 

8*3 

8*3 

7*1 

6*1 

5*6 

8*1 

8*1 

7*0 

5*8 

i 5*2 1 

7*9 

8*2 

6*7 

5 5 

4*9 

7-8 

7*7 

65 

5*3 

4*7 

7*6 

7*5 

6*4 

51 

4*5 

7*6 

7*2 

6*2 

5*1 

4*4 

7*7 

7*3 

6*1 

5*1 

4*3 

7*8 

7*4 ' 

6*1 

5*1 

4*3 

7*8 

7*6 

6*0 

5*1 

4*4 1 

79 

78 

61 

5*1 

4*4 

8*2 

8*3 

6*4 

i 5*1 

4*6 

8*4 

84 

6 4 

i 5*1 

4*5 

8*4 

i 

6*5 

5*0 

4*4 

8*7 

I 8*1 

6*5 

49 



Princ^SrCrt 239 were increases froiu a weak or de*hniog pos^on; 

Lywere not increases from a progressive condition, ^achinej is a notaWe 

for this item has been progressive throughout the whole period. Also, manj oi these 
so-c2led “British ExpLs of Manufactured Goods” contain a f 

toSipfoportion of foreign-made goods exported by us under the head of “British 

goods* 
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For Cotton, the full value has been given as in Table 212, 
although as Table 214 shoTvs, this value is much and 
artificially inflated. 

Machinery is a notable exception to the course of trade 
generally disclosed in Table 239. Exports of Machinery have 
been vigorous throughout the whole period, and have more 
than kept pace with the growth of our population. Apparel 
has also fairly maintained its position. But in all the other 
items of Table 239, we see a prolonged and usually large fall 
throughout the greater part of the period, followed in some 
instances by a recent rise. 'This recent rise is but slight 
compensation for the prolonged loss of sales dm'ing the" 
greater part of the period. Moreover, it is a rise from a weak 
and declining condition. It is not, as in machinery, a rise 
from a normally progressive condition. The common habit 
of ignoring the latter consideration, or of being ignorant" of it, 
has caused the recent rise in our export trade to have distorted 
the public mind as to the real condition of our export trade. 
And this quite apart from the fact, fully demonstratSiTln 
Chapter I., that whether our export trade rise or fall it affords 
no indication whatever of the condition of our home production 
and home industries. It is remarkable that there should 
still be so much misconception upon this matter. When the 
foreign trade returns for 1910 were published early in the 
year 1911, various more or less prominent persons unhesitat- 
ingly asserted that these returns proved, without any- doubt 
whatever, the generally prosperous condition of the whole 
trade and industries of this country. Whereas, and as 
Chapter I. proves clearly, there is ample evidence to show 
that simultaneously with the recent rise - in our foi’eign 
commerce there has been non - prosperity in our home 
production and general industries. The latter have a value 
as a wage-provider not less than five or six times as great as 
the value of our export trade as a wage-provider. And quite 
apart from the evidence in Chapter I., it seems short-sighted 
to infer a sure prosperity in the big home trade and 
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pioduction nieiely because tlie much smaller export trade has 
advanced. 

Now look at Table 240. Here we have a full summary 
for each article, as regai’ds its power to pay for our special 
imports of all kinds. 

Machinery is again the exception to the general result 
disclosed. Machin^y has fu|ly maintained its power to pay 
its share of our special imports of all kinds. 

In the eleven other articles of manufactured exports, there 
was generally a large fall, with in some instances a partial 
recovery during recent years. ' Cotton is’ here taken at its 
\ull nrominal value as in Table 212, although, as Table 214 
shows, this value is^ much inflated— for the reason there 
given. 

Apparel hag nearly kept its position as a payer for our 
imports. Aird the fall in leather is not large. 

But in our staple export articles, such as cotton, iron and 
steel, woollen and worsted, the fall has been great. These and 
rnan^ of the other articles in Table 240 have wholly failed to 
maintain their former power to pay in part for our special 
imports of all kinds. 

When we look at Table 240, and then call to mind the 
economic theory that imports must always and in all 
cmcumstances be paid for by exports, when we remember the 
theoretic dictum (not based upon the observance of fact) that 
no matter how much our imports may increase, they are and 
must be automatically paid for by British-labom'-employing 
exports, we may begin to understand that if any real knowledge 
is to be gained in political economy, it is to be gained only by 
the method common to all other departments of human 
knowledge — namely, by the observing of 'facts. No 
knowledge is to be gained in political economy, or in anything 
else, by the mere brain-spinning of theories. The latter w'as 
the pre-Baconian method, and it still survives in our academic 
political economy. Table 240 is a useful comment upon some 
leading economic theories. 
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TABLE 240. — United Kingdom : A Summaey kelating to the 
Twelve Principal Articles in Class III (Manufactured 
Goods) of the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910. Yearly 
Averages during each Decade. See Tables 212, 216, 218, 220, 
222, 223, 225, 227, 228, 230, 231, 233 


PAYING-POWER TEST. 

f 

{Continued on the next page ) 


VALUE PER £1000 OP SPECIAL IMPORTS IN TABLE 41. 

r 

CB 

'O 

eS 

tJ 

a 

ft 

Cotton 

lion and 
Steel. 

Woollen and^ 
Worsted. 

^ Machinery. 

> 

s 

ft 

S T 

p, 

Cm 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880—1889 

220 

80 

74 

36 

20 

12 

1881—1890 

219 

81 

76 

38 

" 20 

;*3 

1882— 1891 

214 

80 

75 

39 

19 

13 

1883—1892 

211 

76 

75 

40 

19 

13 

1884-~1893 

208 

74 

76 

40 

19 

13 

1885—1894 

205 

72 

74 

40 

18 

13 

1886—1895 

201 

70 

74 

41 

18 

- , 

1887—1896 

196 

69 

72 

42 

18 

13 

1888—1897 

189 

67 

70 

42 

17 

13 

1889—1898 

183 

64 

68 

43 

16 

. IS 

1890—1899 

179 

63 

66 

43 

16 1 

.13. 

1891—1900 

173 

61 

63 

42 

15 ! 

. 12 

1892—1901 

170 

60 

61 

42 

15 * 

12 

1893—1902 

167 

60 

59 

42 

15 

12 

1894—1903 

165 

60 

58 

43 

14 

12 

1895—1904 

164 

61 

57 

43 

14 

12 

1896— 1905 

165 

62 

56 

44 

14 

12 

1897—1906 

167 

63 

55 

44 

14 

42 

1898—1907 

171 

66 

55 

46 

14 

11 

1899—1908 

173 

68 

55 

47 

14 

11 

1900—1909 

175 

68 

55 

48 

14 

11 

1901—1910 

178 

69 

57 

49 

14 

11 


—During the first decade, our Special Exports of Manufactured Cotton Goods 
paid for £220 per<^£1000 of our Special Imports of all kinds; during the last decade, 
Cotton Goods Exported paid for only £178 per £1000 of our Special Imports of 
ail kinds. These are the full Cotton values as in Table 212, 

We rely largely upon our Special Exports of all kinds to pay for our Special Imports of 
all kinds. The twelve principal manufactured exports in this Table represented, during 
1880-1910, SO per cent, of our exports of Manufactured Goods, and 66 per cent, of our 
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TABLE 240 continued. United Kingdom ; A Sdmmaey belating to 
THE Twelye Pkingipal Aetioles in Class III (Mandpactueed 
Goods) op the Special Export Trade, 1880-1910. Yearly 
_ Averages during each Decade. See Tables 212, 216 218 220 
222, 223, 225, 227, 228, 230, 231, 233 

PAYING-POWER TEST. 

{Continued Jr om the preceding page) 


VALUE PER £1000 OF SPECIAL IMPORTS IN TABLE 41 


£ 

9 

Leather 

# 

Earth enw are 
and Glass 

4 

Copper 

s 

3 

v-s 

Haidware and 
Cutlery. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1880—1889 

11*8 

10*1 

9*6 

7*7 

10*0 

8*9 

1881,-1890 

12-1 

10-2 

10*0 

7*8 

9-8 

8*9 

1882—1891 

* 12-0 

10-0 

10-0 

7*8 

9*3 

8*4 

1883—1892 

11*8 

9-9 

10*1 

7-8 

8*6 

7*9 

1884—1893 

11-8 

9-7 

10-0 

7*8 

8*2 

7*6 

1885—1894 

11-6 

9*5 

9*5 

7*6 

7 7 

7*2 

•TeSV-1,895 

1T4 

9-3 

93 

7*6 

7*3 

6*9 

1887—1896 

11*2 

9-1 

9*1 

7*6 

6-9 

6*5 

1888—1897 

11 0 

8-8 

8*8 

7*5 

6*5 

6*0 

1889-jl898 

10-6 

8-5 

8*5 

7*3 

6*1 

5*5 

1890-^1899 

10-4 

8-2 

8*5 

7*0 

5*8 

5*1 

1891—1900 

10-0 

7*9 

7-9 

6*6 

5*4 

1*8 

1892—1901 

9*8 

7-7 

7-6 

6*4 

5*2 

4*6 

1893—1902 

9*7 

76 

7-2 

6*2 

5*1 

4*4 

1894—1903 

9-6 

7-5 

71 

6-0 

5*0 

4*2 

1895—1904 

9*6 

7*4 

7*1 

5*8 

4*9 

4*1 

1896—1905 

9-8 

7-3 

7*1 

5*6 

4*8 

4*1 

1897s-1906 

10*0 

7*3 

7*1 

56 

4*6 

4*1 

1898—1907 

10*2 

7*3 

* 7*4 

5-7 

4*6 

4*1 

1899—1908 

104 

7-4 

74 

5*7 

4*5 

4*0 

1900—1909 

10-8 

74 

7-0 

5*6 

43 

3*9 

1901—1910 

11 3 

7-4 

7*0 

56 

4*2 i 

3*8 


Special Exports of all %inds But, as we see above, this important section of our Special 
Export Trade has, in nearly every item of it, materially declined in it^ power to pay its 
share of our Special Imports of all kinds. Machinery is a notable exception. As our 
special imports are made up increasingly of foreign manufactured goods, it is especially 
unsatisfactory to find that our so-called British Manufactured Goods exported have 
largely failed" in their power to pay for our Special Imports of all kindv®. 
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But it may here be said : — “ Granted that the manufactured 
articles in Table 240 have failed in their power to pay for 
imports, nevertheless our other exports have made good the 
deficiency.” We will examine this matter. 

In Table 241 we have the whole of our special export trade 
arranged in its vaaious classes, for the purpose of ascertaining to 
what extent each class has maintained its power to pay for our 
Special Imports. These classes of special export trade are : — 

Class I. — Food, Drink, and Tobacco. 

Class II. — Raw ^Materials, and Articles mainly Unmanu- 
factured. , V 

Class III. — Articles wholly or mainly Manufacteed. 

Class IV. — Miscellaneous and Unclassified Articles. 

Column A of Table 241 relates to all om* ejcports in Class 
III., Manufactm'ed Goods. Observe the large' fall in the 
paying-power of these industries. During 1880-1889 these 
articles of export paid for £609 per £1000 of our special 
imports ; during 1901-1910 they paid for only 
£1000 of our special imports, despite all the recent “boom” 
years of trade. 

Contrasted with this large fall in the paying-power of our 
exports of manufactured articles, we see in column B of Table 
241 a large and continuous rise in the paying-power of our 
exports of non-manufactured goods. 

During 1880-1889 these non-manufactured exports paid for _ 
£86 per £1000 of our special imports, and during 1901-1910 
for £136 per £1000. 

Comparison of Columns A and B of Table 241 shows the 
change that has occurred with regard to h-aw our special 
imports have* been partly paid for. During 1880-1889, £609 
per £1000 of our special imports were paid for by special 
exports of manufactured goods, and £86 per £1000 by special 
exports of articles in Classes I., II., IV., raw materials, etc. 

But during 1901-1910 only £536 per £1000 of our special 
imports were paid for by our exports in Class HI., and no less 
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than £136 per £1000 by exports in Classes I., II., IV. But 
no warning of this salient change in the quality of our export 
trade is ever officially put before the public. 

The meaning of this well-defined change in the character 
of our special export trade is that, relatively, our exports are 
becoming more and more exports of raw material, and less 
and less exports of,manufaeti^red goods. Simultaneously we 
are importing manufactured goods in steadily increasing volume 
and proportioh. ' 

Column C of Table 241 shows how much of our special 
imports was paid »for by all ’our special exports. During 
\880-1889 Our special exports paid for £695 per £1000 of our 
special imports;- duripg 1901-1910 our special exports paid 
for only £672 per £1000 of our special imports. There has 
been a much larger intervening fall in the paying-power of our 
special exporCs of all kinds. Here we are giving full effect to 
all the recent years of greatly increased foreign trade. 

Thus the corollary necessarily follows that the proportion 
of our*s|)ecial imports not paid for by our special exports has 
largely and continuously increased — see column D of lable 
241. JDuring 1880-1889, £305 per £1000 of our special 
imports- were not paid for by our special expoi’ts; during 
1901-1910, £328 of our special imports were not paid for by 
our special exports, with a much larger intervening fall.' 

Table 241 proves incontestably that our special export trade, 
,,and ilotably our special export trade in manufactured goods, 
has largely failed to keep its place as a payer for our special 
imports— as a payer for our imports for home consumption. 

An important feature of our export trade in manufactured 
goods is that, •owing to the large increase in imports, our 
“British and Irish Exports” (special exports) of firanufactured 
goods do not now represent as much British labour^ and wages, 
per £100 of these goods exported, as in former years. Ihis 
feature is commonly overlooked. 

^ See Chapter V. as regards the paying for some of our imports by 
‘^invisible exports/^ 
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TABLE 241. — TJnitei) Kingdom* Showing how'- much of eveky £1000 
OF Special Impopts in Table 41, Ohaptee II , was paid foe by 
Special Expoets in the Vaeious Classes of oue Special Expoet 
Teade, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


PAYING-POWER TEST. 


Decade. 

% Value per £1000 of Special Imports in Table 41. 

Of Special Exports 

4 

Special 
Imports Not 
Paid f^kr 
by Special 
» Exports. 

. D. • 

Total 

Special 

In Class III. 
Manufactured 
Goods 

A. 

In Classes I , 
ll.,and IV. 
Non-Manp- 
factured 
Goods, t 

B. 

All Special 
Exports 
(A + B.) - 

C. ^ 

Imports ; 
paid for by 
Special 
Exports, 
and not so 
paid for.* 

E. 

# 


£ 

£ 


i 

£ 


£ 

1880—1889 

609 

86' 


695) 

305 


1000 

1881—1890 

616 

90 


706 

294 

• 

1(700 

1882—1891 

610 

92 


702 

298 


1000 

1883—1892 

602 

93 


695 

305 


1000 

1884—1893 

597 1* 

95 


692 b 

808 


1000 

1885—1894 

586 > 

96 


682 > 

318 


1000 

1886— 1895 

581 £ 

96 


677 § 

323 


"K!t)0 

1887—1896 

571 « 

96 


667 M 

333 

M 

' 1000 

1888;r-1897 i 

558 g 

96 

a; 

654 " 

346 

9 

1 1000 

1889—1898 1 

542 o 

96 


638 1 

362 

a 

! rooo 

1890—1899 1 

532 L 

98 

^ a; 

630 1 " 

370 


I itiocr 

1891—1900 

516^1 

102 

' bJD 

618 5 

382 


1 “1000 

1892—1901 

506 

105 

A 

611 ^ 

389 

iT 

1000 

1893—1902 

500 ^ 

108 

< 

608 = 

392 

w 

1000 

1894—1903 

496 ^ 

no 


606 

394 

& 

1000 

1895—1904 

494 §) 

112 


606 g, 

394 

bn 

1000 

1896— 1905 

496 S 

115 


611 -S 

389 


1000 

1897-1906 

500 ^ 

120 


620 ” 

380 

<! 

1(700 

1898—1907 

512 

125 


637 ^ 

363 


1000 

1899—1908 

520 

131 


651 

349 


f 1000 

1900—1909 

525 

135 


660 

340 


! 1000 

1901—1910 

536; 

136; 


672j 

328, 


' 1000 


^ Excluding ships. ^ 


Special ^Exports, Class I., relate to Food, Drink, Tobacco. 

»» »» II 4 „ Raw Materials, etc. 

„ III , ,, Manufactured Articles. 

>» »» IV., „ Miscellaneous Articles (trivial). 

t Class II, , Raw Materials, largely predominates in this group : and Coal largely 
predominates in Class II, © & .r 

Observe the large FaU in the Paying-Power of our exports in Class IIL, Manufactured 
Goods, and the large Rise in the Paying-Power of our exports in Classes I., IL, IV. 
Observe also the large FaE m the Paying-Power of our Total Special Exports in 
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DIAGEAM LXXXVI — See Table 241. United Kingdom : showing 
HOW MUCH OF EYEEY £1000 OF SPECIAL ImPOETS IN TaBLE 41 WAS 
Paid foe and not Paid foe by Special Expoets; showing also 
THE PAYING-PoWEE, PEE £1000 OF SPECIAL ImPOETS, OF YAEIOUS 
Classes of Special Expoets, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during 
each Decade. 



Example.— Paying-Power of our Special Exports of all kinds, per £1000 of our 
Special Imports of all kinds, fell from £695 to £672. Special Imports left unpaid for by 
Special Exports increased from £305 to £328 per £1000 of Special Imports. Observe 
the large fall in the Paying-Power of our Special Exports in Class III , Manufactured 
Goods; and the large rise in the Paying-Power of our Special Exports m Classes L, II., 
IV. , Raw Material, etc. 
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It is not possible to state the extent by which British 
labour and wages, per £100 of our special exports of 
manufactured goods, have been lessened ; but one or two 
illustrative examples may be given. 

There is manufactured in Birmingham a large quantity of 
waterproof packing-paper used for wrapping merchandise 
intended to be sent by sea. This packing consists of brown 
paper coated with stearine pitch to make it watei’proof, and 
stiffened with a layer of cotton webbing. Until lately, the 
manufacturer bought the paper, the pitch, and the webbing 
from English manufacturers of' these three- things. "When he 
was so buying his three ingredients, £100 of this product, 
waterproof packing-paper, less cost of raw material, represented 
wages of British workmen and profits of British manufacturers. 
Now, this Birmingham manufacturer has to import from 
abroad all his three ingredients, paper, pitch, webbing, in place 
of buying them from British manufacturers ; and it follows that 
£100 of his waterproof packing-paper now represents mainly 
wages of foreign workmen, and profits of foreign manufacturers 
of brown paper, pitch, and webbing. But in the Board of 
Trade returns this £100 of waterproof packing-paper is still 
entered as £100 of exports of British manufactured goods. 

The foregoing illustration, although relatively unimportant, 
serves the purpose of the straw which shows which way the 
wind blows ; and the same sort of transference from British to 
foreign labour is going on in more important branches of our 
special export trade in “ British ” manufactured goods. Here 
is another instance that can be cited. A parcel of goods 
shipped abroad by a linendraper was made up thus : — 


Invoice and Customs’ Declaeation'' 


1. 

Silk Dress . 



£ 

6 

s. 

10 

D. 

0 

2, 

Silk Dress . 



5 

5 

0 

S. 

Woollen Dress 



4 

10 

0 

4. 

Woollen Dress 



4 

4 

0 

5. 

Boots 



1 

1 

0 

6. 

Boots 



0 

15 

0 

7. 

Shoes 



0 

12 

0 

8. 

Four Pairs of Curtains 



6 

10 

0 


Total 

* 


. £29 


b 
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All these goods were entered in the Board of Trade returns 
as special exports of manufactured goods — that is, as exports 
of British manufactured goods. The actual amount of 
British work in the above goods is stated in the folloAving 
analysis : — 

£ S. D 

1. All the materials of the silk dress were imported. Only 

the making-up was British work^ the value of which was . 0 12 0 

2. Materials were imported, with thS exception of linings, whose 


value was ... 060 

Making-up was British, value . . 0 12 0 

3. Materials were imported, with the exception of linings, value . 0 6 0 

Making-up was British, value . . . 0 12 0 

.4. As in 2 and 3, only the linings and makmg-up we?e Britisli 0 18 0 

^ 6, 7^ Imported 

8. Three pairs imported 

One^ pair made id Nottingham . , . .10 0 

Total British manufactures in the parcel valued at 

£29, 7s. , . . . .£460 

^ ~ ~ 


Thus, this item of “British Manufactures” exported was 
composed of : — 

^ ^ £ S. D. 

'Goods made abroad . . 2-j 1 0 

Goods made in England . . 4 6 0 

• Total . . . £29 7 0 

The £4, 6s. credited to England includes manufacturers’ and 
dealers’ profits; and the wages paid to British workpeople 
amounted to approximately £2, 10s. 

These examples serve to show that the £343,023,286 
exports of British and Irish produce and manufactures. Class 
III., “Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured,” in the year 
1910, are not really exports of articles made in the United 
Kingdom and employing only British labour ; and owing to the 
large increase in imports, these so-called British.manuiactured 
exports represent a smaller amount of British labour than they 
would have represented in years gone by, before our imports 
of foreign manufactured and partly manufactured goods had 
attained their present magnitude. 

* See, for example, Tables 214 and 215, 
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The analysis of our special exports of manufactured goods 
shown in this chapter takes no account of the qualification of 
the changing nature of these exports just now illustrated ; 
and no abatement of their recorded value has been made in 
this respect. But despite this omission, an omission that 
tends considerably to exaggerate the value of our special 
exports of manufactured goods as regards British origin, we 
have seen that these exports have largely failed to keep their 
position in our foreign commerce. 

Although it is not possible to know accurately how much 
per £100 of special exports of manufactured goods is paid as 
wages to British workpeople, it is possible to shew anconl- 
parative statement in this particular which throwsJight upon 
this important matter, and which converts our special exports 
of manufactured goods into labour values. 

In Table 242 it is assumed that one-half of -the recdrded 
value of our special exports of manufactured goods is paid as 
wages to British workpeople in the United Kingdom ; and it 
should be noted that this assumption is the same f@r-.*each 
decade compared in Table 242. No reduction of this 50 per 
cent, for wages has been made in the later decades, when as a 
matter of fact there was a smaller proportion of British wages 
pai4 in respect of these exports of “British Manufactured 
Goods ” than was paid during the earlier decades. The reason 
why this proportion was smaller in the later decades being, as 
already stated, that an increasing quantity of imports are 
exported under the name of British Exports of Manufactured 
Goods, the wages being paid to workmen in foreign countries, 
not to British workmen in the United Kingdom. Also, no 
deduction has been made in respect of our Cotton Exports. 
The full value of these has been taken as in Table 211, 
although as Table 214 shows, this value is artificially inflated 
to a lai’ge degree. 

Bearing in mind these necessary qualifications of the wages 
results in Table 242, and noting that no reduction of wages 
has been made in the later decades, we see that nevertheless 
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these British exports of manufactured goods have largely 
failed as a wages-provider for British workmen during the 

TABLE 242. — United Kingdom : Special Exports in Class III. 
(Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured), converted into 
British Labour- Values, 1880-1910 Yearly Averages during each 
Decade, 


Decade. 

t 

Special Exports in 
Class III. 

See Tabu 236. 

-.(a) 

#<• 

, British Labour included in (a). 

Yearly British 
Wages. 

(6) ^ 

Yearly Briiish Wages 
per 100 of the Popula- 
tion of the United 
Kingdom. 

% * 

Million £. 

Million £. 

£ 


1880~-188^ 

■ /202] 


101-0^ 


2Sl] 


1881—1890 

204 


102-0. 


282 


1882—1891 

205 


102-5 


281 


1883—1892 

203 


101-5 


276 


1884—1893 

' 200 


100-0 


270 


1885—1894 

" 198 


99-0 


265 


1886-1895 

199 


99-5 


263 


1887—1896 

201 


100-5 


263 


^ 1888—1897 

201 


100-5 


262 

A 

1889W898 

200 

Stagna- 

100 0 

Stagna- 

258 

A 

1890—1899 

199 

tion, with 

99 5 

tion, with 

255 

prolonged 

1891—1900 

199 

a Rise at 

99-5 

a Rise at 

252 


1892^1901 

199 

the end 

99-5 

the end 

250 

a Rise at 

1893^1902 

202 


101-0 


251 


1894— J903 

206 


103 0 


254 


1895—1904 

212 


106-0 


259' 


1896—1905 

219 


109-5 


265 


1897—1906 

228 j 


114-0 


273 


1898—1907 

2421 


121-0: 


286 


1899—1908 

251 1 


125-5 


294 


1900—1909 

259 i 


129-5 


301 


‘ 1901—1910 

27lj 


135 5 


311, 



Note . — The British wages in columns (6) and (c) are probably over-stated m the 
more recent periods, for the reason that an increasing proportion of so-called British 
Manufactured Exports actually consist of foreign imports subsequently exported under 
the name of British Exports of Manufactured Goods. See the two illustrations given 
on pages 524-525. Also, the above British wages include the full nominal value of our 
Cotton Exports as m '?able 211, although this value is artificially inflated. See Table 214. 

Example , — During the first decade the yearly Briush wages mc*lu^Ied in our special 
exports of Manufactured Goods were £2Si per 100 of the population of the United 
Kingdom. During the last decade these wages had risen to £311, with a large inter- 
vening fail. 


greater part of the period 1880-1910. During the first decade 
these exports paid £281 yearly in wages per 100 of our popu- 
lation; and fell to £250 yearly in the decade 1892-1901. 
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During the last decade these exports paid in wages £31 1 
yearly per 100 of our population. It is clear that this rise 
at the end has in no way adequately made good the large and 
prolonged loss of wages shown in the last column of Table 242. 

Also, we have to note that our exports of British manu- 
factured goods include the value of much raw material, as 
has been mentioned in connection with Table 215. And 
one-half of these imports of raw material is included as British 
wages in Table 242, columns (b) and (c). 

/Whatever be the test that is applied to our export trade in 
manufactured goodg, we have ,the clearest evidence that this 
most important part of our foreign commerce has, been in-a> 
weak condition for many years, with some recovery in recent 
years. 

Table 243' shows the labour-value contained in our imports 
of manufactured goods, upon the same basis asTp Table 242 — 
namely, that one-half of the value of our imports of manufac- 
tured goods is paid in wages to foreign workmen. The most 
important part of Table 243 is columns (c) and {d\ ,,'^hicli 
show the yearly foreign wages included in our general imports 
and in our special imports of manufactured goods, per ,100 of 
the population of the United Kingdom. The large rise' in 
these foreign labour values should be compared with tfie large 
fall in British labour values in Table 242, column (c). 

We have now to ascertain what are the Net British Wages 
in our whole foreign commerce in Class III., Manufactured 
Goods, upon a principle similar to that used in Chapter VI., 
where we have seen our Net Exports of Manufactured Goods. 
In December 1907 the Board of Trade issued a return showing, 
for the first time oflacially, our net exports of manufactured 
goods— White Paper No. 333 ; and a little'' reflection will 
establish the necessity to examine our net British exports and 
our net British wages contained in those exports, as dis- 
tinguished from the gross results. Follow these three 
examples : — 

Assume, first, that we import more manufactured goods 
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for consumption in the United Kingdom than the value of our 
special exports of manufactured goods. In this case, our 


TABLE 243. — United Kingdom : G-eneral Imports in Class III 
, (Articles wholly or mainly Manufactured) converted into 
Labour- Values, 1880-1910 , also, for Special Imports Yearly 

Averages during each Decade ^ 



% 

Foreign Labour included in (a). 

Yearly Foreign 
Wages per 

100 of the 
Population of 
the United 
Kingdom, 
included m 
Special 
Imports, 
Class III. 

i f 

% 

Decade. 

% 

General 
Imports 
m Class III. 

See Table 104, 
CJia^er VI. 

Yearly Foreign 
Wjages. 

Yearly Foreign 
Wages per 
100 of the 
Popuktion of 
the United 
Kingdom. 

’ (a) . 

m 

(«) 

id )' 

188Q--1889 

1881— 1890 " 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 
" 1885^894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— :^1897 
1^89—1898 

1890— J899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 
1896ir-i905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £. 

" 79^ 

81 

82 

84 

85 

86 

88 

91 

94 

1 97 . 

t 103 

107 

112 

116 

121 

125 

130 

135 

138 

141 

144j 

Million £. 

39- 5^ 

40- 5 

41- 0 

42- 0 

42- 5 

43- 0 

44- 0 

45- 5 

47- 0 

48- 5 

1 50-0 , ^ 
i 5^5^^^y^^ 

1 53.- Rise 

: 56-0 

58*0 

60*5 

62 5 

65 0 

67*5 

69-0 

70*5 

72 -oJ 

£ 

llO'i 

111 

113 

114 

114 

115 

117 

119 

122 

124 

127 , ^ 

131 ^ 1 

134 1 

139 

143 

147 

151 

156 

160 

162 

163 

165; 

£ 

91^ 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

98 

101 

104 

106 , 

109 , ^ 

113 

116 

120 

123 

127 

130 
' 183 

136 

137 

138 

I 39 J 


Example , — During lS80-1889 the yearly foreign wages included in our general imports 
of Manufactured Goods were £110 per 100 of the^ population of the TJnited Kingdom. 
During 1898-1910 these yearly foreign wages had risen to £165 per 100 of our population. 

* These values, relating to Special Imports, have been obtained by the same method 
as set out in columns (a), (6), (c). 


foreign commerce in manufactured goods would yield no net 
British wages to the population of the United Kingdom, 

however large our exports might be. Because, by our present 

• 2 L 
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illustrative assumption, our imports of manufactm’ed goods for 
consumption in the United Kingdom are assumed to exceed 
the value of our special exports of manufactured goods. Thus 
the wages earned by our people in making the exports 
(assumed to be one-half of the value of exports) would be 
counterbalanced, and more than counterbalanced, by the 
foreign wages contained in the larger imports of manufactured 
goods for consumption in the United Kingdom ; these imports 
necessarily depriving our population of the wages-part of these 
imports, and, as the latter are assumed to be of greater value 
than our special exports, also depriving pur population of a 
part of the wages contained in goods made for consumption" iif 
the United Kingdom, 

Assume, for the second illustration, 'that we import "manu- 
factured goods for consumption in the United Kingdom to 
the same value as our special exports of manufactured goods. 
In this case also there would be no net British wages contained 
in our foreign commerce in manufactured goods, for the reason 
already stated. But in this second example there would Ise 
no net deprivation of wages to British workmen, caused by 
our foreign commerce in manufactured goods, so rfar as 
concerns the making of goods to supply our home market. 

Now take the third illustration. This is not an assumption, 
but it relates to actual conditions. 

We import less manufactm’ed goods for consumption in 
the United Kingdom than the value of our special exports of 
manufactured goods. And, upon the previous assumption 
that the wages contained in manufactured goods are equal to 
one-half of the value of the latter, our foreign commerce in 
manufactured goods yields to us a net yearly spiount of British 
wages paid <*to our workmen. These net British wages are, it 
will be seen, represented by the excess of British wages 
contained in British exports of manufactured goods, over the 
foreign wages contained in our special imports of manu- 
factured goods. And it is necessary for us to ascertain 
whether these Net British Wages annually yielded by our 
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foreign commerce in manufactured goods decrease or increase, 
— see Table 244. For the employment of om- population 
depends upon om’ home trade plus our foreign commerce ; 
and if the latter is falling off in its net yield of British wages 
per 100 of our population, we are justified to feel some uneasi- 
ness as to the sound economic quality of our foreign commerce, 
however imposing it may lopk when merely its quantity is 
glanced at. 

Columns D and E of Table 244 contain the results which 
throw light cipon this matter. And as column E relates 
solely to our special, trade in manufactured* goods (to imports 
Tor coiusuniption and to British Exports), we will look at 
column E. • 

During the first decade, the net British wages, per 100 
of the population of the United Kingdom, contained in that 
part 6f our foreign commerce which relates to manufactured 
goods were £190 yearly ; during the last decade, the net 
British wages were £172 per 100 of our population, with a 
much’ larger intervening fall. This unsatisfactory result has 
occurred despite all the recent “ boom ” years of foreign 
trade. ' 

Column D of Table 244 shows the net British wages in 
our foreign commerce (Class III.) when we include our 
general imports, in place of our special imports, of manufac- 
tured goods. Here the net British wages are smaller than in 
^oluma E, because column D includes that part of our imports 
of manufactured goods which, under the name of Re-Exports, 
enters into competition with our special exports of manufac- 
tured goods. And, as stated, column E takes into the account 
only our importe of manufactured goods for consumption in 
the United Kingdom which enter into competition wdth our 
home trade, not with our foreign trade. 

It is interesting to observe the continuous rise in columns 
B and C, side by side with the nearly continuous fall in column 
A, throughout the greater part of Table 244. For these 
results confute the economic theory, that increased imports 
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of manufactured goods must automatically increase British 
employment upon exports of manufactured goods. 

TABLE 244.— Ukited Kingdom: Net Bpjtish Wages, pek 100 of 
THE Population of the United Kingdom, contained in oue 
Fokeign Commeece, Class III (Manufactueed Goods), 1880- 
1910. Yearly Averages (luring each Decncle. 


Decade. 

British 
Wages 
contained 
m Special 
Exports, 
Class III. 

Table 242, 
Cohwiin (c) 

A. 

Foreign 
Wages 
contained 
in General 
Imports, 
Class III. 

l> 

Table 243, 
Column (c) 

B. 

Foreign 
Wages 
contained 
in Special 
Imports, 
Class III. 

Table 243, 
Column (d) 

c. ' 

Net Biitish Wages, 
per 100 of the 
Population of the 

United Kingdom, 
contained m our 

Foreign Commerce, 

Class III , Manu- 
r factured Goods. 

A-B. 

r 

D. 

r 

A-C. 

E. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

f' 

£ 


1880—1889 

281 

no 

91 

i7n 


190 


1881—1890 

282 

111 

92 

171 


190 


1882—1891 

281 

113 

93 

168 


188 


1883—1892 

276 

114 

94 

162 


182 


1884—1893 

270 

114 

95 

156 

O 

175 

Q 

1885—1894 

265 

115 

96 

150 

> 

o 

139^ 

> 

O 

1886—1895 

263 

117 

98 

146 

a; 

165 

ao 

1887—1896 

263 

119 

101 

144 


162 


1888—1897 

262 

122 

104 

140 

<u 

158 


1889—1898 

258 

124 

106 

134 

O j- 

152^ 


1890—1899 

255 

127 

109 

128 

^ V 

H6 

0) 

1891—1900 

252 

131 

113 

121 

% 

S "3 

139 

3 

1892—1901 

250 

134 

116 

116 


134 


1893—1902 

251 

139 

120 

112 

05 

131 


1894—1903 

254 

143 

123 

111 

fXH 

131 


1895—1904 

259 

147 

127 

112 

ao 

bn 

132 

bn 

1896—1905 

265 

151 

130 

114 


135^ 

rS 

1897—1906 

273 

156 

133 

117 


140 


1898—1907 

286 

160 

136 

126 


150 


1899—1908 

294 

162 

137 

132 


157 


1900—1909 

301 

163 

138 

138 


163 


1901—1910 

311 

165 

139 

146 


172 



___ ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Example, — Column E, The Net British Wages, per 100 of the population of the 
United iungdorfi, contained in our whole Foreign Commerce in Manufactured Goods 
fell from £190 to £l72, with a large intervening fall. This example relates to Special 
Exports and to Special Imports (imports for consumption in the United Kingdom) 
of Manufactured Goods. 


Thus, these net British wages make clear that despite all 
the recent years of increased foreign trade-figures the quality 
of our foreign commerce in manufactured goods has largely 
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DIAGEAM LXXXVII. — See Table 244. Ukited Kingdom: showing 
THE Net British Wages, per 100 of the Population of the 
United Kingdom, contained in our Foreign Commerce, Class III , 


Manufactured Goods, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

Example.— Observe the fall m Net British Wages contained in our special commerce 
(British exports mimes imports for consumption) in Manufactured Goods, from ^190 to 
£172 per 100 of our population. Observe also that the continuous rise in the Foreign 
Wages contained in our special imports was accompanied throughout the greater part of 
1880-1910 by a continuous fall in British Wages contained in our special exports. Thus 
refriting the economic theory that increased imports must automatically stimulate 
British employment upon exports. The British Wages in Special Exports here include 
the full amount ; no deduction being made, for instance, as regards the value of the Raw 
Cotton contained in our Cotton Exports. • 
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failed to regain its former power to yield wages to our people. 
That is a saliently marked feature of our foreign commerce 
during 1880-1910. 

The foregoing examination of the Quality of our foreign 
commerce in Class III., Manufactured Goods, may now be 
extended. W§ will test our whole foreign commerce as 
regards the foreign wages contained in our imports and 
the British wages contained in oiu* exports. 

Bear in mind that we are not now dealing with the profits 
gained by our import and export agents, by our bankers, by 
foreign traders. We are testing our foreign commerce in its 
bearing upon the wages yielded by it to the workmen /)f the' 
United Kingdom and to the workmen of foreign countries. 

In Table 245 it is assumed that one-half of the value of 
our foreign commerce represents wages — British wages or 
foreign wages. As regards this uniform treatment 6f the 
various classes of our foreign commerce, we have to bear in 
mind, for instance, that our coal exports in Class II. (Eaw 
Matei'ials, etc.), probably contain as high a proportion of 
British wages, assumed at one-half the value of coal exports, 
as do many of our exports in Class III. (Manufactured 
Goods), especially as the latter consist to an appreciable 
extent of foreign goods previously imported, and subsequently 
exported by us under the name of British Manufactured 
Goods (Special Exports, Class III.) And similarly with 
other sections of our foreign commerce. Thus, up@n the 
whole, it is probably nearer the mark to assume this one-half 
wages proportion for the whole of our foreign commerce, 
irrespective of class of commerce, than to make more or less 
hypothetical distinctions relating to each class ^f merchandise.* 

The British wages in column B of Table 245 have not been 
reduced in any wajv For instance, they include, as British 
wages, one-half of .the value of the raw cotton which is 
contained in our cotton exports. This is a large amount- 
see Tables 213-215. 

* But see Appendix B, Table 262, where wages-distinctions are made. 
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EXCESS OF FOEEIGN WAGES 

Looking at column (c) of Table 245, we see the excess of 
foreign wages contained in our special imports (imports for 
consumption in the United Kingdom) over the British wages 
contained in our special exports (exports of British and Irish 
production and manufacture). This excess of foreign over 
British wages was 50 ’4 million £ yearly during jthe first decade, 
and 82 ’9 million £ yearly during the last decade. 

Also, we have to consider the matter of foreign wages 
contained in our re-exports, column (d) of Table 245. As these 
re-exports, wiiich are wholly distinct from transhipments, are 
goods coming intc^ the United Kingdom, and subsequently 
'exported by us, they constitute competition with exports of 
British goods. , For that reason we may rightly add the 
foreign wages in these re-exports to the excess of foreign 
wages in column (e), thus obtaining the results in column (e) of 
Tabl^ 245, which show the total excess of foreign wages over 
British wages in our whole foreign commerce. This excess 
was 8r6 million £ yearly during the first decade, and 123 
millioiB ^ yearly during the last decade. 

If any student do not agree with the writer that we may 
justly ’include the foreign wages in our re-exports, let him 
ignore' golumns (d) and (e) of Table 245, and confine his 
attention to columns («), (5), (c). 

Table 245 shows that our great foreign commerce, when 
examined as regards the wages contained in it, as distinct from 
the naoney profit of import and export agents, of middlemen, 
of bankers, contained in it, has produced results during 1880- 
1910 by no means beneficial to British woi’kmen, however 
beneficial these results may have been to workmen in foreign 
countries. « 

The mistake has commonly been made of assuming that 
the mere money profits of traders are identical with sound 
economic conditions of national production and of national 
power to provide work and wages for our population. 
Whereas these two things. Profit-gaining commerce and 
Wage-providing Home Production, are wholly different, and 
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may be opposed to each other in a country whose policy is 
sham Free Trade. 

TABLE 245. — United Kingdom: showing the Eoeeign Wages 

CONTAINED IN OUB SPECIAL ImPOKTS, AND THE BeITISH WAGES 
CONTAINED IN OUB SPECIAL ExPOETS ; ALSO, THE EOEEIGN WAGES 
CONTAINED IN OUE Ee-Expoets, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages during 
each Decade. \ 


Decade. 

Foreign 
Wages in 
pm Special 
Imports. 

r 

(a) 

British 
Wages in 
our Special 
Exports. 

«> 

(*) 

Excess of 
(a) over {b). 

(«) 

r 

Foreign 
Wages in our 
Re-ExportiS. 

w 

Total Excess of 
Foreign Wages 
over British 
Wages in our 
Whole Foreign 
Commerce 
W+(rf). 

(«) 


Million £, 

Million £ 

Million £. 

Million £. 

Million £. 

1880—1889 

165-5 

115-1 

50-4 

31 2 

81-6 

1881—1890 

166 0 

117-1 

48-9 

31-3 

80-2 

1882—1891 

167-9 

117-8 

50-1 

31-3^ 

81;4 

1883—1892 

168-6 

117-1 

51-5 

31-2 " 

82-7 

1884—1893 

167-7 

116-0 

51-7 

30-9 

82-6 

1885— 1894 

169-0 

115-2 

53-8 

30-6 

84-4 

1886— 1895 

171-1 

115-8 

55-3 

30-7 

86-0 

1887—1896 

175-8 

117-2 

58-6 

30-7 


1888—1897 

180 2 

117-8 

62-4 

30-7 

93-1 ' 

1889— 1898 

184-5 

117-8 

66-7 

30-5 

97-2 

1890—1899 

187-4 

118-0 

69*4 

30-4 

9^8 

1891—1900 ' 

192-6 i 

119-0 

73-6 

30-4 

104-0 . 

1892—1901 

196 6 

120-2 

76-4 

30-7 

107-1 

1893—1902 

201-8 

122-7 

79-1 

30-8 

109-9 

1894—1903 

208-2 

126 1 

82-1 

31-3 

113-4 

1895—1904 

214-7 

130-2 

84-5 

31 9 

116-4 

1896— 1905 

221-1 

135 0 

86-1 

32-8 

118-9 

1897—1906 

228 1 

141*4 

86-7 

34-2 

120-9 

1898—1907 

236-2 

150-5 

85-7 

35 9 

12L-6 

1899—1908 

241-4 

157-2 

84-2 

36-8 

121-0 

1900—1909 

247-1 

163-0 

84-3 

38-1 

122 2 

1901—1910 

252-8 

169 9 

82-9 

40-1 

123-0 


(a) = One-half of Special Imports m Table 41. 

(b) =s One-half of Special Exports in Table 54. 
(4) = One-half of Re-Exports in Table 54. 


The goq^s to which column {«) relates largely compete in the United Kingdom 
with home-produced goods for consumption in the United Kingdom. 

The goods to which column (d) relates compete with the United Kingdom’s home- 
produced goods for export. 


The broadly based results shown in this chapter support 
the growing opinion that the employment of our population 
is not being adequately maintained. And there are many 
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DIAGRAM LXXXVIII. — See Table 245. United Kingdom : showing 
THE Xet Fokeign Wages contained in oub General Trade and 
IN OUR Special Trade, 1880-1910 h ^ Qo/rly duviug cdch 

Decade 
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other results, upon a wholly different fact-base, shown in 
Chapter I., that give evidence in the same direction. 

It is hardly possible to shut one’s eyes to the principal 
conclusion to be drawn from the results shown in this chapter, 
namely, that our staple manufacturing industries have declined 
appreciably as employment-providers for our population. And, 
as we have seen' in Chapter I., this result covers our home 

^ r 

trade, not merely our export trade. 

But we cannot be surprised to see this result, because our 
Non-Free Trade causes us to buy much more foreign labour 
in our imports than the British labour ^old by us in our 
exports. We are constantly and increasingly buying Jarge 
quantities of foreign labom- in the goods ^we import for 
consumption in the United Kingdom, while simultaneously 
our own workmen have not sufficient employment to provide 
them with adequate work and wages. 

As has been stated earlier in this chapter, our exports of 
so-called “ British Manufactured Goods ” are increasingly made 
up of foreign goods partly or wholly manufactured in foreign 
countries. And thus it follows that an increase in our exports 
of “British” Manufactured Goods may occur simultaneously 
with an actual decrease in our real British manuf^eiTurihg 
production and in the employment of our industrial population 
in our staple manufacturing trades. Such a condition may 
continue to yield increased profit to our traders, profit to 
foreign manufacturers, profit to our bankers and financiers, 
employment and wages to foreign workmen. But, side by 
side with these profits, we have a decreasing yield of employ- 
ment for our own workmen, a falling off in our power of 
national production, and a most notable change in the 
character of. our exports; such change being a marked 
depreciation in the quality of those exports and in -their 
paying-power (Table 241). If we hold the opinion that the 
maintenance and development of our power of national 
production, with constant employment of our workmen, are 
essential conditions of our national welfare, then we must 
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condemn our present policy of so-called Free Trade, under 
■wliich the results here shown have occurred, and will continue 
to occur. 

But if we regard as of the first national importance, the 
securing of our traders’ profit upon our foreign commerce, 
the profit to foreign manufacturers, the profits of our bankers 
and financiers, the ^employment of foreign workmen, and the 
loss of employment by British workmen above mentioned, 
then we have no cause to desire alteration in our present 
method of foreign commerce, for it is admirably adapted to 
secure the continuance of these conditions. Our present 
policy of foreign commerce is purely commercial, it is con- 
cerned solely ■vyith the securing of our traders’ profits, and 
it takes no account of national welfare. But national welfare 
does not rest tipon traders’ profits in the foreign commerce of 
a nation : it rests ultimately upon guarding and developing 
the power of national production, and upon full employment 
. of a people at an adequate wage. 



CHAPTER XY 


NATIONAL WORKING EXPENSES’ 

The following considerations arise out of the trade tendencies 
disclosed in Chapters I. to XIY. 

We have seen in Chapter I. that there is cause fpr serious 
doubt as to the prosperity of our Hotne Productions'' and 
Industries. We have seen in Chapter XIV. that our leading 
articles of export have not maintained their place. . In Chapter 
XIII., we have seen that, upon a broad fact-base extending 
continuously over many years, foreign countries have made 
more progress in their commerce than the United Kingdpni — ^ 
not only as regards their export trade, but notably as regards 
their import trade. The latter fact is not generally known, 
it being commonly supposed — and without investigation— 
that the high tariffs of these foreign countries hinder develop- 
ment of their import trade. Whereas, as we have seen, these 
tai’iffs have not hindered the import trade of these foreign 
countries. These tariffs have given to foreign countries^ the 
economic advantage of a Choice of Imports, and, by exercising 
this power of selection, our foreign rivals have been enabled 
to develop their home industries and also to make more 
advance, both in imports and in exports, than the United 
Kingdom has made. 

Also, we have seen in Chapter I. that the recent yeays of 
our record export trade, 1904-1910, have been accompanied 

* The Tables in this chapter are based upon the current Statistical Abstract 
for Foreign Countries (Cd. 5446), upon the current Statistical Abstract for 
the United Kingdom (Cd. 5296) and earlier volumes of the latter Abstract, 
upon white Paper 43-XI., upon Cd. 5420. 
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by an increase in Unemployment, in Pauperism, in Emigration, 
and by other economic conditions that do not point towards 
prosperity in our Home Industries. And the investigation of 
our foreign commerce shown in Chapter XIV. in terms of 
foreign wages in om’ imports, and of British wages in our 
exports, has disclosed results unfavourable tp British labour. 
In other parts of this book, the plainest evidence has been 
given as to the serious loss of position by the United Kingdom 
as a seller of merchandise in the markets of foreign countries 
and of British Dominions. See Chapters VIII. and XI. 

In this present chapter we will furt^ier test the general 
' principle of our policy of foreign commerce in its bearing upon 
the internal economic conditions of the United Kingdom, so 
far ds these conditions relate to our home production and 
industries. 

An important matter closely connected with the commerce 
of nations is that of National Working Expenses. By this 
is meant the whole national cost of maintaining in working 
'prdonfhe markets of this or that country. For example, the 
working expenses of the United Kingdom are made up of 
the Exchequer Expenditure plus the Local Expenditm’e of 
this bountry. Unless these working expenses are provided, 
the United Kingdom can not be maintained as a trading 
place, as a market for the purchase and sale of merchandise. 

What is approximately the yearly amount of the working 
expejises of the United Kingdom? Who pays those working 
expenses ? And what is the bearing of this factor of commerce 
upon the inside and outside trade-conditions of the United 
Kingdom? It is worth while to devote some attention to 
•these three qujgstions. 

Taking the first question — the yearly expenditure out 
of the Exchequer (exclusive of Expenditure not chargeable 
against Eevenue) plus the Local Expenditure of the United 
Kingdom has averaged £322,000,000 yearly during the last 
decade. This amount is probably an under-statement of 
the cost at the present date (1911), and in the near future. 
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We now want to know what percentage on our internal 
trade is • represented by these national working expenses of 
320 million £. For that is approximately the yearly amount 
which has to be spent, nationally, for the purpose of main- 
taining these islands as a trading place. 

No full records of our internal trade exist. About twenty- 
five years ago, the late professor Leone Levi estimated our 
internal trade at 1900 million £ per year, and our national 
working expenses at 12 -^ per cent, on that internal trade. 
Another estimate, by Mulhall, relating to the ye 9 ,r 1895, put 
our internal trade at approximately 1600 ^million £; and on 
this basis the working expenses in 1895 were 12 per-cent, 
on our internal trade. 

In Chapter I., the Board of Trade’s estimate is qufoted, 
that our Home trade is worth as a wages-provider, five or 
six times as much as our export trade. Our special exports 
during the last decade have avei’aged £340,000,000 yearly; 
and five or six times this amount is from 1700 to 2040 
million £ of home trade. 

If, to be on the safe side as regards non- exaggeration of 
the ratio of our working expenses, we now estimate ourAome 
or internal trade at 3200 million £ yearly (a high estirfiate), 
then our national working expenses of 320 million £ already 
stated are equal to 10 per cent, of our internal trade. The 
higher we estimate the amount of our home trade, the lower 
becomes the rate of working expenses. Probably this 10 
per cent, estimate is too low; but if so, that is an error on 
the safe side, for it avoids an over-statement of the burden 
upon our internal trade that is necessarily caused by our 
national working expenses. 

Thus the r answer to our first question is that the yearly 
amount of our national working expenses is approximately 
320 million £, and that this amount is approximately equal 
to a tax of 10 per cent, upon the whole of our internal trade. 

We come now to the second question — Who pays our 
national working expenses? 
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The reply to this question has been indicated in our 
consideration of the first question. For, with the exception 
of the Customs duties we collect upon some of our imported 
food, drink, and tobacco, our national working expenses have 
to be met by our internal trade and industries. Our vast 
untaxed imports escape any contribution towards our national 
working expenses of 320 million £ per yea^-, although these 
working expenses go to maintain our home markets where 
these vast ^ untaxed imports are sold by foreign nations and 
bought by u§. And, as will be seen, our taxed imports, food, 
drink, and tobacqo, do not yield an a(^equate contribution 
‘towards our national working expenses. 

Coming to the third question — What is the bearing of this 
factor of commerce (our national working expenses) upon the 
trade-conditions of the United Kingdom ? 

In the first place, and as we see from our consideration of 
the second question, it is now clear that all our vast imports 
which pay no Customs duty on entry to our ports are by 
po means “Free Imports” — as they are commonly regarded. 
They are not Taxed Imports, they are not Free Imports. 
What, are they 1 They are State-Aided Imports. 

The^se imports which are not taxed by us on entry to our 
home market are directly subsidised by the State of the United 
Kingdom to the extent, on an avei'age, of 10 per cent, of the 
value of these imports. This subsidy of foreign imports has 
^to be provided by the home trades and industries of the 
United Kingdom, while, simultaneously, many of these home 
trades and industries are competed with — in unfair conditions 
— by our State-Aided foreign imports. That is, in plain 
words, the ans|rer to our third question. And the justice of 
this answer will be admitted by every plain man whose mind 
is not tainted by party politics, with which neither this book 
nor the writer of it is in any way concerned. 

Every bushel of home-grown wheat, every can of Skiglish 
milk, each ton of our coal, of our iron ore, every length of 
British steel rail, each piece of English machinery, all our 
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home-made pottery and glass ware, our woollen goods, our 
cotton manufactures, and everything we produce, whether it is 
raw material, food, or manufactured goods — all these products 
of our industry have to bear their share* of the national 
working expenses of the United Kingdom. And, as has 
been pointed opt, all these pieces of merchandise have to 
pay their share 6f the subsidy given to our non-taxed foreign 
imports by the State of the United Kingdom. This is not 
just. It is not wise thus to play into the hands of our 
foreign rivals in trade, who year by year are becoming 
more formidable — not only in our home , market, but also 
in the markets of the world where we also are- sellers of'' 
merchandise. 

Now let a possible objection to the foregoing argument 
be considered. 

It may be said, by persons who accept economic dogma in 
place of investigating economic fact and economic contemporary 
trade history, that it is “ economically ” wrong to put any tax 
upon our imports because these imports — as it may be alleged. 
— have already paid their share of the national working 
expenses in their country of origin before they reach our -ports. 

This objection may be refuted easily and completely,. 

In the first place, it is pure assumption to assert that our 
un taxed imports have paid their share of the national working 
expenses of their country of origin. 

Certainly it is not to be disputed that the merchandise 
produced in Germany, for example, has to pay its share of 
Germany’s national working expenses. So far, our theoretical 
economists are correct in their objection. But that condition 
applies to German merchandise as one whole. j[t by no means 
follows that the particular part of German merchandise which 
comes to us in the form of our un taxed imports has paid its 
share of Germany’s national working expenses — for the follow- 
ing reasons ; — 

One main principle of modern commercial production is 

* Approximately 10 per cent, of their value. 
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production on a large scale, and, as far as possible, continuous 
production, so as to avoid shutting down works. For this 
purpose a perpetual free outlet for surplus production is highly 
important. And the only important free outlet for this surplus 
production by Germany or by other nations is the market of 
the United Kingdom. ’ 

When the regular internal, trade demand of Germany or of 
other countries fails to absorb German or other merchandise 
at the usual rate of German or other manufacturing profit, 
then the surplus production comes into the United Kingdom 
at low prices whish yield little or no profit to the German 
'producer, and which do not include this surplus production’s 
share of Germapy’s national working expenses. But although 
these actual goods sent to the United Kingdom at a reduced 
price may not, yield an ordinary manufacturing profit to 
Gernlany, yet it pays German manufacturers so to sell them, 
because, by that act of sale, German manufacturers are enabled 
to maintain the principle of continuous production on a large 
scale.* ••Their profit on their non-surplus production enables 
their surplus production to be sold to us at little or no profit — 
because they are able to work by the principle of continuous 
production upon a large scale. This condition is operative in 
many countries other than Germany, and thus it follows that 
a considerable part of our non-taxed imports have not paid 
their share of the national working expenses of the country of 
their t>rigin. In this connection it is instructive to read the 
evidence given to the Tariff Commission by our traders and 
manufacturers in many of our leading industries. This 
evidence amply confirms the statements which have just 
been made as tc^ the sale at low prices in the United Kingdom 
of the surplus production of foreign countries. * 

!pi2t here it may be said, “So much the better for us, if 
foreign countries sell their goods of surplus production to the 
United Kingdom at a small profit or at no profit.” 

This statement rests upon the common economic fallacy 
that the population of the United Kingdom is divided into 
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two groups — consumers and producers — and upon the 
economic fallacy that it is more important to guard the 
interests of the consuming-group than the interests of the 
producing-group. This fallacy puts the cart before the 
horse. 

As a matter* of economic fact, arrd with the exception of 
sucking babes, children, thieves,, and paupers, the population 
of the United Kingdom is made up of persons who must 
necessarily play both the parts of Producer and Consumer. 
A man cannot consume unless he has previously produced. 
And of these two 'parts we “all have to ' play, the part of 
producer is more important than the part oU consumer. 
And it follows that it is more neqessary to guard, our 
power of national production, than to stimulate our power 
of national consumption by giving State Aid to foreign imports 
at the direct cost of our power of national production. 

These State- Aided foreign imports tend gradually to under- 
mine our power of national production, upon which depend the- 
employment and wages of our population. 

It is a penny-wise and pound-foolish policy to encourage 
the importation of foreign goods by giving them the Stal^e Aid 
we now give to them, and at the same time to let our home 
industries be competed with — in these unfair conditions — by 
these same goods imported from foreign countries. For that 
is a policy which puts consumption in front of production, 
and which thus reverses the right order of the two parts ^e alb 
have to play. 

The possible objection now being considered may be 
answered on quite another ground than that of sm’plus 
production. 

Many foreign nations tax our goods when they enter 
foreign ports to an extent greatly in excess of the national 
working expenses of this or that foreign country. For 
example, the United States’ import tax upon our manu- 
factured goods is on the average £73 per £100. Table 160. 
If we assume that the national woi'king expenses of the 
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United States entail a 10 per cent, tax upon merciiandise, 
then this import tax of £73 per £100 is made up of— 

Pel £100. 

U.S. Revenue Taxation . . . £10 

U.S. Protective Duty . . .63 

Total . £73 

Similarly, Geripany’s import duty of £25 per £100 upon 
our manufactured goods which enter Germany may be split up 
into — 

d Pei £100 

Germany’s Revenue Taxation . . £10 

Germany’s Protective Daty . » . 15 

Total . £25 


And so on for many other foreign countries that tax 
our goods fai; in excess of the rate necessary to provide 
a ploper sliare of the national working expenses of each 
foreign country. 

This high taxation of our goods brings additional revenue 
flto thbse foreign’ countries. And it therefore follows that 
the rate of taxation levied, for example, upon American 
mantifactures by the United States, in order to provide 
the national working expenses of the United States, is 
automatically reduced to the extent of the revenue obtained 
by the United States by heavy import taxation of our goods. 
What follows ? 

The result is that American merchandise which enters the 
ports of the United Kingdom is, for the reason just stated, 
only burdened with a reduced share of the national working 
expenses of the United States. The amount of the reduction 
being provided by taxation of British and other goods by the. 
United States. That is an important consideration which is 
wl^oliy omitted by our theoretical political economists ; and 
moreover, this consideration applies to all goods we import 
from the United States, whether they are goods of surplus 
production sold to us at low prices, or whether they are goods 
sold to us at an ordinary rate of profit to the American manu- 
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facturers. And similarly with other foreign countries whose 
goods we import. 

The above consideration shows that our home production 
and industries are in a vicious circle. For the heavy taxation 
of British goods by foreign countries not only reduces the 
burden of foreign national working expenses put upon foreign 
goods in the country of their production, but also this heavy 
foreign taxation of British goods aids foreign goods to enter 
the United Kingdom at prices that compete unfairly with our 
home-made goods. And our home-made goods., are super- 
taxed by us to the .direct benefit of the fpreign goods here 
imported that compete with them. The unavoidable corollary 
is that we are taxing British labour for the benefit of -.labour in 
foreign countries. Thus it is not surprising that our Unem- 
ployment, our Pauperism, and our Emigration have increased 
even during the recent years of our record export trade. ^See 
Chapter I. 

A third consideration is that even if all foreign goods 
imported by us did actually bear as a part of their* pjricer 
their full share of the national working expenses of the 
country of their origin, even in that case these goods do 
not bear their share of the national working expenses of 
the United Kingdom. Whereas, on the other hand, our 
goods that enter foreign countries not only have to pay 
their full share of the national working expenses of the 
country our goods enter, but in addition our goods haw to 
meet a protective tariff which is usually at a heavy rate. 

For that reason alone we should be justified, economically, 
to tax all our imports to the extent of our national working 
.expenses, that is, to put an average 10 per c^t. duty upon 
all om’ imports. 

When we bear in mind the important considerations'^here 
put, it becomes impossible for any honest thinker to assert 
that there would be any shade of Protection in an alteration 
of our existing trade policy by which we should tax all our 
imports to the extent of 10 per cent. That is, to the extent 
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necessary to make om* imports pay their just share of the 
national working expenses of the United Kingdom which 
are spent upon maintaining our country as a market for 
the sale of goods. 

In the financial year ended 31st March 1910 the net 
receipts from Customs duties upon our imports were 30 
million £, and these duties^ were levied oh things that we 
eat, drink, and smoke. In the year 1910 our Imports of 
Merchandise, excluding Bullion and Specie, were 678 million £, 
and 10 peR cent, on this latter amount is approximately 
68 million £. , , , 

Thus, 'in the year 1910 our imports should have yielded 
68 million £ ,as a contribution to om* national working 
expenses, in place of the 30 million £ actually collected at our 
Customs Houses. 

It is much to be regretted that a great national question, 
as this trade question is, has been dragged into the arena of 
party politics with the false cry. Free Trade versus Protection. 
oNothtng can be more remote from Free Trade than our system 
of partly taxed partly State- Aided Imports, plus heavy taxation 
of our exports by foreign countries, and there is not a shade of 
Protecjfion in the proposals made in 1903 by Mr Chamberlain. 
There can be no Protection until oxir rate of import duty 
upon all our imports exceeds £10 per £100 of their value — 
until, in fact, our imports are taxed to an extent greater than 
, the -10 per cent, rate necessary to make our imports pay their 
just share of the National Working Expenses of the United 
Kingdom. Similarly, it is quite wide of the mark to talk 
about “Retaliation” upon foreign countries, for there is no 
vestige of R^aliation in putting a 10 per cent, tax on our 
imports, so that they shall pay their share of our national 
working expenses in common with our home industries. Re- 
taliation can come in only when this 10 per cent, rate of 
import duty to be levied by us is exceeded. 

It may, or it may not, be desirable to levy a Protective 
Duty upon some of our manufactured imports in addition to 
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this non-Protective Duty of 10 per cent. Iii this connection 
we have to hear in mind that the United Kingdom is the 
market most greatly desired by foreign sellers of merchandise. 
And in commerce, as Mr Deakin said, “ the buyer is the king, 
the seller is the courtiei'.” 

When we examine the records of the world’s trade for the 
purpose of ascertaining who is ^ the Best Customer of each 
oversea selling country, we obtain the "instructive results 
shown in Tables 246 and 247. 

Table 246 enables us clearly to see that in international 
commerce the United Kingdom holds “the king’s” place, 
and that other countries are in the position of Mr Degkin’'s ' 
courtier. This is a commercial asset of great, potential value 
to us, but of which, at present, we do not avail ourselves. " 

Inspection of Table 246 shoAvs that the United Kingdom 
is the Best Customer of no fewer than thirteen of '•the tw&nty- 
seven foreign countries, including the biggest sellers. And 
the United Kingdom is the Best Customer, or the Second- 
Best Customer, of nineteen of these twenty-seven countries. 
No other buyer in Table 246 comes near to the United 
Kingdom in importance as a buyer of goods that foreign 
countries want to sell, 

Germany is the Best Customer of only six foreign 
countries, and the United States are the Best Customer of 
only three foreign countries. Other buyers in Column C of 
Table 246 are negligible in this respect. And yet Germany, „ 
the United States, and our other rivals in trade, are able to 
insist upon high rates of import taxation, a part of which is 
certainly paid by the country whence these imports come. 
We who hold the king’s place — we who possess the market 
most greatly desired by foreign selling-countries— do not even 
tax our imports to the extent of making our imports^ gay 
their share of our national working expenses. We actually 
subsidise our imports to the extent, approximately, of £10 
per £100 of their aMub, and this subsidy is given by us at the 
cost of our home industries ! 
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TABLE 24G. — Showing who is the Best Cxjstomeb of each of the 
Twenty-seven Eoeeign Selling - Countries whiose Tlade is 

RECORDED 


Foreign Seliing- 
Coiintry. ' 

A. 

Y^early 
Exports 
by A. 

B. 

The Best Customer 
of A IS 

C. 

The Second-Best 
Customer of A is 

, D. 

Seller 

, Million £. 

* Buyer 

Buyer 

United States 

341 

United Kingdom . 

Germany. 

Germany 

324 

United Kingdom . 

Austria-Hungary. 

France . ' . 

229 

United Kingdom . 

Belgium. 

Holland % 

205 

Germany 

United Kingdom. 

Belgium 

112 

Germany 

France. 

Russia , 

' 105 

Gei\nany . ^ . 

United Kingdom. 

Aust^ua-Hungary . 

97 

Germany 

United Kingdom. 

Argentine Republic 

79 

United Kingdom . 

Germany. 

Italy . ' . - - 


Germany 

United States. 

Brazil . 

64 

United Slates 

United Kmgdom 

Switzerland . 

46 

Germany 

United Kingdom. 

Japan . • ^ * 

44 

United States 

China. 

Chisia . » . 

44 

Japan . 

France. 

Spam 

‘ 39 

United Kmgdom . 

France*,, 

Denmark 

34 

United Kingdom . 

i Germany. 

Sweden . 

27 

United Kingdom . 

Germany. 

Egypt . 

27 

United Kingdom . 

Germany. 

Me^JiCo . 

24 

United States 

United Kingdom. 

Chile . 

22 

United Kingdom . 

Germany. 

Roumania 

19 

Belgium 

Austria-Hungary. 

Norway 

15 

United Kingdom . 

Germany. 

Uruguay 

7 

Argentine Republic 

France. 

PortugTa.1 

6 

United Kingdom . 

Spain. 

Peru 

5 

United Kingdom . 

United States. 

Bulgaria 

4 

Turkey . 

Belgium. 

Greece . 

4 

United Kmgdom . 

Austria- Hungary. 

Servia . 

4 

Austria-Hungary . 

Turkey. 


These twenty-seven foreign selling-countries are here arranged in the order of their 
importance as sellers of merchandise. 

-The United Kingdom is the Best or the Second-Best Customer of 19 of the 27 
foreign selling-countries in column A. Including 6 of the 6 big sellers. (Sellers of lOO 
million £ yearly or more.) 

WheB, in Table 247, we look at similar facts as to tlie 
'Best Customer of British Dominions, we again see that the 
Unii^ed Kingdom holds the “king’s place.” And taking all 
the forty-three oversea sellers of merchandise, in Tables 246 
and 247, we see that the United Kingdom is the Best 
Customer or the Second-Best Customer of thirty-three of 
these forty-three countries that want to sell things. A solid 
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fact of this sort is worth much theoretic academic theory. It 
constitutes a commercial asset of great potential value to the 
United Kingdom. 

TABLE 247.— Showing who is the Best Customee of each of the 
Sixteen BrarisH Dominions oe Colonies stated below. 


ft 

British Dominion *• 
or Colony. 

A 

Yearly 
Exports 
by A. 

B. 

The Best Customer 
of A IS ^ 

C. 

The Second-Best 
Customer of A is 

D. 

r 

Seller. 

Million £. 

Buyei 

f Buyer 

British India . 

129 

United Kingdom 

Germany. 

Australia . 

e 65 

United Kingdom 

France 

Canada 

62 

United Kingdom 

United States.^ ^ 

Cape of Good Hope . 

47 

United Kingdom 

Germany. 

Straits Settlements . 

33 

United Kingdom 

Hutch Colonies. 

New Zealand . 

20 

United Kingdom 

Australia. 

Ceylon . . . | 

10 

United Kingdom 

United States. 

Natal . . . 1 

4 

United Kingdom 

! Germany. 

Jamaica . 

3 

United States . 

* United Kingdom. 

Trinidad and Tobago 

3 

United States . 

United Kingdom. 

Gold Coast 

3 

United Kingdom 

Germany. 

Mauritius 

2 

British India 

United Kingdom. 

Newfoundland 

2 

Brazil 

Portugal. 

British Guiana . 

2 

United Kingdom 

Canada, 

Sierra Leone . 

1 

United Kingdom 

Germany. 

Barbadoes 

1 

Canada 

British West Indies. 

n 


jVoU » — The United Kingdom is the Best or the Second-Best Customer of 14 of the 16 
British Dominions or Colonies in column A. r 


With these facts before our eyes, is it not considerably 
probable that even if we were to put a moderate Protective 
Duty upon our imports, in addition to the non-Prot^ctive 
tax of 10 per cent., the foreign countries who so greatly'^ 
desire to sell in our home market would be compelled to 
pay this toll for the use of our markets as an alternative to 
loss of sales to us ? We hold the king’s position in commerce 
as the biggest ^buyer of merchandise. 

But whatever opinion may be held as to the desirability of 
levying a real Protective Duty upon some of our imports, 
in addition to the non-Protective 10 per cent. Duty for our 
national working expenses, there can be little legitimate 
difference of opinion as to the necessity of levying the non- 
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Protective 10 per cent. Duty upon our imports. That is to 
say, there is scarcely any real basis for difference of opinion 
upon this point when the facts that relate to it are made 
known. In order to make these facts known, we will now 
ljut side by side the Exchequer Expenditure and the Local 
Expenditure of the United Kingdom and the receijots from 
our import duties actually collected. By. means of this 
comparison, we shall be able clearly to see the long-continued 
inadequacy of our existing import duties to pay their share of 
our total national expenditure — their share of our national 
working expenses. 

, . Table 248 shows that the national working expenses of 


TABLE 2-J8. — IJiiiTED Kingdom, showing the National Working 
iJxPENSES AND THE NET IMPORT DUTIES ACTUALLY COLLECTED, 
1880-1910. Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


• * 

• Decade. 

(Years ended 
Slst^Iarch ) 

National Working Expenses. 

Import ^ 
Duties 
Collected ' 
Table 161 1 

B. i 

Amount of 

B per £1000 
of A. 

C. 

Exchequer 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Table 151. 

Local 

Expendi- 

ture. 

Total. 

A. 

• 

18S0— 1889 

1881— *-1890 

1882— 1891 

1883— 1892 

1884— 1893 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— -1902 

1894— 1903 
1896—1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Hillion £ 

92- 7'i 

93- 1 

93- 8 

94- 6 

94- 8 

95- 5 ^ 

96- 0 S 

96-7 § 

98- 0 g 

99- 9 .S 
102-3 1 ’S 
107-6 f§ 
117-4 '2 

,128-3 S 
138-1 go 
143-9 S 
149-0 Z 
153-5 
157-5 
161-6 
164-9 
166-3^ 

Million £. 

65- 3^ 

66- 8 

66- 5 

67- 5 

69-2 

71-5 U 
73-8 S 
76-2 g 
79-2 § 
82-8 .S 
87-3 i a 
92-7 § 
99-0 'g 

106-9 =< 
113-1 go 
119-6 S 
127-] < 
134-1 

140-8 

146-9 

152-1 

166-3, 

Million £. 

158-0‘^ 

158-9 

160 3 

162-0 

164-0 

167-0 S 
169-8 2 
172-9 g 
177-2 § 
182*7 .S 
189-6 "S 

200-2 r § 

216-4 ^ 
234*2 ^ 
251*2 go 
263-5 ^ 
276-1 <H 
287-6 
298-3 
308-4 
317-0 
322-6, 

Million £ 

19-7') 

19-8 

19*9 

19-9 

19-9 

19-9 

19- 9 

20- 0 

20-2 5 
20-4 g 

20*6 o i 

20- 9 f S 

21- 6 ^ 
22*6 § 
23-9 

25- 1" 

26- 5 

27*6 

28-6 

29*7 

30-4 ^ 
31*1; 

£ 

125 \ 

125 

124 

123 

121 

119 

117 

116 

114 

112 ^ 
109. Q 

104 

100 - 
96 ^ 

1 95 

95 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96 

96j 
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DIAG-EAM LXXXIX. — See Table 248. United Kingdom: showing 
THE National Woeking Expenses made up of Exchequee Expendi- 
ture Local Expenditure, 1880-1910. Yearly Axeracics dvHnq 
mch Decade 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

icoi. nnn-* -li. Working Expenses, namely, 11 

158 to 822 imUion & yearly. 

^1; Exchequer Expenditure increased from 93 to 166 miUion & yearly 
War fependitare was mostly paid out of Loans, not out of the Exchequer. 

_ 111. Local Expenditure increased from 65 to 156 million & yearly. Local Expenditure 

increased even more than Exchequer Expenditure. J r p 


flm III., increased from 
The Boer 
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DIAGEAM XC. — See Table 248. United Kingdom: showing the 
Amount of Import Duties actually Collected pee £1000 of the 
National Working Expenses of the United Kingdom. 1880-1910. 
Yearly Averayes dunny each Decade. 
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Keep the base-line O in sight when looking at the above curve. 

During the first decade, import duties paid for ^125 per ^£1000 of our 
National 'forking Expenses ; during the last decade, mjport duties paid for only £96 
per ^1000. 
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the IJnited Kingdom averaged 158 million £ yearly during 
1880-1889, and 322 million £ yearly dmdng 1901-1910. 

This enormous growth in our expenditure has largely 
outpaced the receipts from import duties, column B of 
Table 248. These were 19-7 million £ yearly during the 
first decade, and 311 million £ yearly during the last 
decade. 

r 

But column C of Table 248 contains the essence of this 
widely based comparison. We there see that during 1880- 
1889, om’ receipts from import duties amounted to £125 
per £1000 of our. National Working Expenses. We see a 
large fall, until in the decade. 1901-1910 our import, duties' 
actually collected paid for only £96 per £1000 of om’ National 
Working Expenses. This is a large falling-off in our receipts 
from a source that, rightly treated, ought to have enabled us 
to glean a substantial toll from foreign sellers of' merchandise 
in our greatly desired home market. 

It is useful now to look at the yearly shortage in our 
actual import duties collected. See Table 249. 

Column B of Table 249 shows what ought to have been 
the yield of a non-Protective Duty of 10 per cent, upon our 
imports, as representing merely their just share, of our 
National Working Expenses, without a shade of Protection. 
And Column D of Table 249 shows what the shortage has 
been in the import duties we did collect. 

This shortage was 19 ‘7 million £ yearly during the firsj; 
decade, and 27 '5 million £ yearly during the last decade. In 
other words, since the year 1880 we have been neglecting to 
collect an additional revenue of from 20 to 27 million £ yearly. 
But those are the average amounts during e 9 .ch decade. At 
the present time (1911) the shortage is nearly 40 million £; 
most of this amount, if not all of it, would be paid by 
foreign countries as a toll for the use of our home market "and 
as an alternative to loss of their sales in that market. See 
Table 246, which shows beyond dispute that the United 
Kingdom holds “ the king’s place ” and that foreign sellers hold 
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“tlie courtier’s place,” in commerce between the United 
Kingdom and foreign countries. 


TABLE 2-49 — United Kingdom: showing the Shoetage oe Import 
, Duties Collected, upon the Assumption of a Ten pee Cent. 
non-Peotectiye Tax on Imports, as their proper Share of the 
National Working Expenses of the United iKingdom, 1880- 
1910. Yearly Averages during each Becade. , 


Decade. 

^ 

General 
‘ Imports. 

9 (Table 41). 

Ten per cent on 
A, as a contri- 
bution to our 

N ational W orkmg 
Expenses.* 

Import Duties 
Collected, t 
(Table 151). 

Shortage of 
Impoit Duties 
Collected 
(B-C). 


A.’ 

B.’ 

e. 


D 

• 1 

1880^-1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 
188dj-1892 
1884—1693 
1886—1894 
1886—1895 

„ 1887—1896 
1888^1897 
“1889—1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— wl900 

1892— ^1901 

1893— li)02 

1894— 1903 
1896—1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1 1899^1908 
■’ 1900—1909 

1901—1910 

Million £. 

393- 61 " 

394- 6 

398- 4 
. ^99-5 

397-3 

399- 1 

403-7 

412-9 

421-8 flj 
430-1 1 
435-8 [ o 
446-0 

464-7 - 
465 2 C 
478 9 

493 2 

508-0 

524-6 

544-1 

566-4 

570-4 

585-9; 

Million •£ 

39-4^ 

39-5 

39 8 

39*9 

39-7 

39 9 

40*4 

41 3 

42- 2 a; 

43- 0 1 

43 6 1 0 

44- 6 

45*5 - 
46*5 < 
47-9 

49*3 

50 8 

52*5 

54*4 

55*6 

57- 0 

58- 6J 

Million i 

19-7'] 
19*8 
19 9 

19 9 
19-9 
19-9 

19- 9 

20 0 

20- 2 
20 4 
20 6 
20-9 
21*6 
22 6 
23 9 
25*1 

26 5 

27 6 

28 6 
29*7 
30*4 
31*1 

A Rise 

Million £. 

19*7'^i 

19*7 

19*9 

20*0 

19*8 
^0 0 

20*5 

21*3 

22*0 

22*6 a; 

23*0 

23*7 ” 
23*9 

23*9 

24*0 

24*2 1 

24*3 1 

24*9 

25*8 

25*9 

26*6 

27*5j 


* This 10 per cent duty on the Imports m column A is wholly a non-Protective Duty. 
It is merely the 10 per cent, tax on imports Which, as explained in the text, is the just 
contribution by our Imports towards our National Working Expenses, 
t These are for yd^s ended 31st March. 


It. is impossible for the conditions shown in this chapter to 
be Wh longer refused as a guide to our future trade policy. 
It is impossible, because, year by year, it is becoming moie 
difficult to raise the money necessary for our National Working 
Expenses. We shall be compelled to make use of the splendid 
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DIAGRAM XCI. — See Table 249. United Kingdom ; showing I , The 
Import Duties that should have been Collected upon the Basis 
STATED IN Table 249 , II , The Import Duties actually Collected , 
AND BY DEDUCTING II. EROM I., THE SHORTAGE OF IMPOST DUTIES 
Collected, 1880-1910. Yearly Averages charing each liecnde. 
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opportunity we have for so long neglected, and to use our 
unique position in international commerce (see Tables 246 
and 247) for the purpose of making our imports pay their just 
share of the National Working Expenses of this country. 
That must follow, whether or not we may levy, in addition, 
a Protective Duty upon some of our manufactured imports. 

As regards the question— Who pays an import duty, the 
producer or the consumer ? — this can not be determined by 
economic dogma. It depends upon many actual conditions 
of internaticaal commerce, which are continually changing. 
But one of the mo^t important,, of these g,etual conditions is 
'*tKe qi^estion whether a particular market is or is not greatly 
desired a,» a seiling-place by a producer of merchandise. If 
this or that market is not greatly desired, then the balance of 
probability is tl^at the consumer would have to pay an import 
duty.”* But rf such market is greatly desired, then it is probable 
that a moderate import duty would be paid wholl;^r partly 
,by the producer of merchandise, who would have to consider, 
♦^ithcwst the slightest regard to economic theory or dogma, 
whether it will pay him to retain his sales in the market he 
desire's by reducing his prices to the extent of such import 
duty. Eor his competitors in the same goods will also be con- 
sidering the same point. This is purely a matter of business ; 
it can not be determined by theoretical political economy. 

The facts in Tables 246 and 247 are conclusive evidence 
Jbhat tbe market of the United Kingdom is greatly desired as a 
selling-place by foreign producers of merchandise. Thus the 
balance of probability is that a moderate duty upon our imports 
would be paid by the foreign producer as the alternative to loss 
of sales in our greatly desired market. 

Another condition that affects the question— ,|Who pays an 
import duty 1 is whether or not the imported goods are com- 
peted with in the importing country by the importing country’s 
home-produced goods. For instance, nearly the whole of our 
imported merchandise that we now tax consists of articles in 
Class I., Food, etc., of a kind that is not competed with in the 
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IJnited Kingdom by food articles produced in the United 
Kingdom. And it follows that our present import taxation 
of this imported Food, etc., probably has to be paid by the 
Food-consumer in the United Kingdom. But if we were to 
change our present taxation of imports in the direction of 
taxing imported merchandise that is competed with in the 
United Kingdonf by goods produced in the United Kingdom, 
we should then probably be able to shift the import tax from 
the consumer in the United Kingdom to the producer in 
foreign countries — for the reason, already stated, that the 
market of the United Kingdom is greatly desired as a selling- 
place by foreign producers of merchandise. " r " 

Eeaders of this chapter may now_^ perhaps be able to 
admit that we could justly put this non -Protective Duty of 
10 per cent, upon all our imports, merely aa. a proper con- 
tribution by those imports to our National Working Expenses, 
and without touching the question of Protection. 

But as a matter of economic expediency, it would probably . 
be desirable to continue our present State-Aid of 10 peUcentr" 
to all our imports of raw material, and thus to exempt our 
imports of raw material even from this tax of 10 per celit. in 
aid of our National Working Expenses. Let it be.r under- 
stood that the words “ raw material ” here mean mw material, 
such as cotton, wool, etc., that is to say, merchandise that has 
not been partly manufactured. Our imports in Class II. 
are made up of “Eaw Materials and Articles mainly un-r 
Manufactured,” and there is no reason why these articles 
mainly unmanufactured should not be taxed to the extent of 
our 10 per cent, national working expenses rate. 

As regards our imports in Class I. (Food, Drink, and 
Tobacco), these, as one whole, are already taxed on entry to the 
United Kingdom at a rate in excess of this 10 per cent. T^te. 
See Table 250. 

This Table 250 shows plainly that, whether we look at our 
general imports in Class 1. (Food, Drink, and Tobacco), or at 
our special imports in this class, the import duties we 
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rS p“- "“t' 

Thus it e^tpenses rate. See columns D and E. 

t««t' ° **• necessaiy to increase the existing 

taxation on our imports of Food, Drink, and Tobacco, but it 

Ckss r f tn ™P"‘ “ *is 

o„r . V “"““8 “ “ P^'^fe'-^ce in 

Class I wVb^”"'' “ *is already taxed 

Class I. which come to us from British Colonies. 

S u ”■ ^ “I- Tobacco)! 

im. THU IMPOM DuTIIS AOHUILY CotLBOIED OK ImpOEIS IK 

Yearly Averages during each Decade. 


Class I., 1891-1910.* 


^ecade. ^ 


t* 

Imports, Class 1., I^ood, 
Drink, and Tobacco. 


General 
Imports. 
(Tabk 48.) 

A. 


1891—1900 

1S92,-1901 

1893Lr-1902 

1894—4903 

1896—1904 

1896 — 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 


Million £ 

193-2 
196-8 
200 2 
205-4 
210 8 
216-0 
221-1 
226-5 
230-1 
234-5 
238-3 


Special 
Imports, t 

B. 


Million £. 

181-4 
185 0 
188-7 
194-0 
199 4 
204-4 
209-5 
214-8 
218-6 
223a 
226-8 


■ gan not be stated before 1891. 


Import 

Duties 

actually 

collected oii 
Imports in 
Class !.;■ 


C. 


Million £ 

20- 9 

21 - 6 
22-6 
23-9 

25- 1 

26- 5 

27- 6 

28- 6 

29- 7 

30- 4 

31- 1 


Percentage of Import 
Duties collected, C, upon 
Imports in Class I. 

Upon 

. General ^ 

L Upon 
- Special 

' Imports, A. 

Imports, B. 

D, 

E. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

11 

12 

11 

12 

11 

12 

12 

12 

12 

13 

12 

13 

12 

13 

13 

13 

13 

14 

13 

14 

13 

14 


1 For yi;s®S*35?Mar?h^^^^^ Re-E=cports in Class I. 

collected was m respect of Imports oth«thfn^Ss^LfFood?ltc!) 


he levying of this 10 per cent, national working expenses 
rate ef import duty should be adjusted so as to work out at 
a yield of £10 per £100 upon all our imports. Some of 
these imports, such as raw material, would escape the 10 
per cent, tax; other imports, such as food, etc., which are 
already taxed at a higher rate than 10 per cent, (see Table 
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260), would experience merely an adjustment of their existing 
import taxation. And other imports, such as competitive 
manufactured goods, should be taxed at a rate higher than 
the 10 per cent, national working expenses rate. 

As regards the principle by which such a tariff should be 
constructed, this should be based upon taxing the foreign 
labour contained in this or that^ article of import, not upon 
taxing the material such article contains! Eor unless this 
tariff-principle is adopted, we should not be able ^properly to 
discriminate articles containing much foreign labour from 
articles containing little foreign labour. And to defend the 
interests of our working population, we must tax foreign 
labour, not foreign material. ^ „ => 

Let us take an actual example — foreign motor "cars 
imported by us. In the year 1910 we imported 7358 
completelj^ finished motor cars valued at £3,350,830 <■ an 
average value of £455 per car — say, £450. .. 

In a highly manufactured article such as a motor car, con- 
taining much skilled labour, it is probable that approxifiaately., 
four-fifths of this £450 are labour and one-fifth is raw' 
material. Of course, it does not matter to this illustration 
what are the correct proportions. These could be ascertained 
with a sufficient accuracy for the purpose of constructing our 
tariff. Here, foreign labour includes foreign profit. 

Suppose, in the first place, that we desire to make this 
foreign car pay its share of our National Working Expen'^es of„ 
10 per cent. The car consists of — 

Foreign Labour .... £S60 

Foreign Raw Material ... 90 

Total .... fBi50 

r 

And 10 per cent, on £450 is £46. To get this £46 we 
must put a 12| per cent, import duty on the £360 of foreign 
labour in the car, which is one-eighth of £360, namely £46. 
And in this way, taxing only foreign labour, we arrive at 
our 10 per cent, tax on this £450 car, as its just contribu- 
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tion towards the National Working Expenses of the United 
Kingdom. 

But in the ease of this motor car we may rightly desire to 
put on a real Protective duty for the benefit of our woi’kmen 
who are making motor cars in the United Kingdom. Thus, 
we may wisely tax the foreign labour of £360 in this car by 
at least 25 per cent, in place, of the above per cent. And 
doing this, we get 25 per cent, on £360 (equals £90 import 
duty) on this £450 foreign car. The whole of this £90 import 
duty is levied on the foreign labour contained in the imported 
car. And the £90 of import duty are made up thus :~ 

I. *A non-Protective tax towards our National Working Expenses . £43 

II. A re'kl Protective Iipport Duty . . . . • 

III. Total Import Duty on this £450 motor car imported by us ■ £^ 

That illustrates the principle by which we ou^i to con- 
struct our new tariff. Many of our imports would have to 
bear merely the non-Protective tax I. above. And other of 
!^ur Mports should be taxed in addition with a real Protective 
Duty, as in II. above, upon the foreign labour contained in 
such imports, so as to defend the work and the wages of our 
own people. 

Thus, before this foreign motor car could take work and 
wages from our workmen, either the foreign producer or uhe 
British buyer of this car, or both of them in unknown propor- 
tions,’ would have to pay £90 to our Exchequer. And this 
£90 would help to reduce our internal taxation, and thus to 
help our internal industries, and necessarily our workpeople 
who depend upon these industries for their weekly wage. 

Further, if we desired to prevent the foreign car coming 
in, or if it came in, to make it enter an English port at a 
distiiJct gain to our home industries, we could raise our import 
duty upon the £360 of foreign labour contained in this car to 
50 per cent, or to 100 per cent. The degree of real Protection 
is a matter of economic expediency which must be determined 
separately for each of our principal articles of manufactured 
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import. I am now merely illustrating the principle upon 
which our new Tariff should be constructed. This principle 
can easily be understood, and it should be approved by reason 
of its justice to our own workmen, whose vital interests are 
now sacrificed by our non-Free-Trade to the interests of work- 
men in foreign Countries, in defiance of the economic sagacity 
of nearly every foreign nation, an.d of all self-governing British 
colonies. None of whom will use our foolish method of foreign 
commerce, because these nations rightly desire to ^protect the 
interests of their own population, not to give State Aid to 
the commercial intw’ests of their rivals in trade, to the direct 
injury of their own internal industries, and at the direct cos*t ' 
of these industries. 

As is plainly shown in this chapter, the United Kingdom 
super- taxes its own home production and industries for the 
benefit o^ur imported foreign goods, which are thus jen^bled 
to compete unfairly in our home markets with our home pijo- 
duction — to the great injmy of our own workmen. 

In Chapter I. we have seen the great decay in our pl>emiei> 
home industry, Agriculture. The trade policy by which we’ 
have been working during the last two generations has inflicted 
upon this country one of the gravest injuries a country can 
receive — namely, the loss of power to feed itself. There is 
no part of home production, of home industry, so vital to a 
country’s safety and welfare in peace time or in war time, as 
agriculture. Our trade policy is merely commercial, iherely, 
designed for the making of money profit. It ignores the first 
duty, the first self-interest of a nation, the maintenance of its 
power to feed itself In recent years, we have begun to 
experience the rising cost of food. This is like^ly to continue. 
All over the world, labour is being drawn towards towns and 
cities, and away from agricultme. Simultaneously, the world’s 
population largely increases, and so the demand for food 
increases. We in this country are in a much weaker condition 
than any other country as regards dependence for food upon 
outside supply of food. Therefore, we are more exposed tba u 
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any other country is exposed to the danger, already arisen 
and likely to increase, of having to pay in peace time an 
enhanced price for our food. While in war time, there will be 
the further danger of our food supply being prevented from 
reaching our ports. 

Does any one realise the extent to which ’the food we eat 
, comes to us across the sea§ ? In Chapter I. some striking 
facts are shown as the great increase in our oversea wheat- 
supply and, the great decrease in our home-grown wheat- supply. 
And in Table 250, we see that during the last decade our 
imported food, etc,, in Class I. of our import trade amounted 
' to a value’of £238,000,000 yearly. 

In the yeaB 1910, this value of our imported food, etc., 
was £258,000,000 — over £700,000 per day — nearly £30,000 
of food per hour of the day and night, nearly £500 per minute 
of the -year 1910. From every point of the compass, during 
each second of the day and night, numberless ships are con- 
stantly churning their sea-path to converge upon these islands 
»in thfe North Sea, laden with food for us to eat. And yet 
there is no land more fertile, no land more productive 
of cfop produce per acre, than the land of the United 
Kingdom. The glamour of our sham Free Trade is responsible 
for this grave national danger. No remedial measures now 
possible would enable us at once to return to a national 
condition of safety as regards our food supply. The injmy 
. done? to our premier home industry has bitten in too deep, 
and the wound has festered. But pending a resolute 
endeavour to restore vitality to om’ agriculture, the only way 
by which we can for the present avoid the danger of a further 
increase in the cost of our food is by the adoption of Mr 
Chamberlain’s policy of Imperial Preference. , Because the 
adoption* of this policy would mean the immediate extension 
of food-producing areas in British Dominions for the pm’pose 
of supplying the United Kingdom with the extra food so 
produced. Lacking the adoption of the policy of Imperial 
Preference, there is nothing to stand between food-eaters in 
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the United Kingdom and a further increase in the price of 
food. For, as already stated, the world demand for food is 
increasing relatively to the world production of food, and as 
the United Kingdom holds a weaker position as regards the^ 
production of food for its population than is held by any 
other nation, it- follows that the United Kingdom is more 
exposed than is ^ny other country to the danger resulting 
from a relative decrease in world productiojl of food. 
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As stated in the Introduction, an example of the application of the 
actuarial process of gratluating a series of crude facts is given in Tabl^ 
251. This table relates to the yearly value of Special Exports of Manu- 
factured Goods per £1000 of our Special Impoi:ts of all kinds, namely, 
to the paying-power of our special exports of manufactured goods. The 
various parts of Table 251 may be explained as follows 

(1) statj^s^he years from 1880 to 1909 inclusive. 

I<X 

(2) is the crude or ungraduated yearly value of special exports of 
manufactured goods per £1000 of our special imports of all^ldnds 
obtained by direct computation upon the Trade Eeturns. We see 
that (2) contains many confusing fluctuations which prevent the 
course of trade being clearly seen. We cannot see the duration 
and the extent of the fall nor the duration and the extent of the 
rise which is also to be seen in some parts of (2). 

(3) is the graduated yearly value of column (2). It has been obtained 
from (2) by the use of an excellent formula,^ invented by Mr G. E. 
Hardy, an actuary who is a brilliant mathematician. We see in 
(3) that all the confusing fluctuations of (2) vanish, and that the 
course of trade is clearly seen. There was a continuous Kise 
during 1880-1887, a continuous FaU from 1887 to 1900, and a 
continuous Eise from 1901 to 1909. The accuracy of this 
graduated rate (3) must now be tested. Explanation continued on 
'page 571. " 

r 

^ If the graduated value of each year of the series be represented by and the 
ungraduated value by then ; — 

= iio{2^U»+22(U,_,+U^,)+l7(U^,+U,^,)+10(U,_3+U,^3) 
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TABLE 251. — United Kingdom: showing how much of each flOOO 
OF Special Imports of All Kinds was paid for by Special 
Exports’* of Manufactured Goods, 1880-1909. 


An example of actuarial graduation of a rough, ungraduated series. 


Year 

(1) 

Yearly Value of Special 
r\- of 

(i ii P' 1 Llf''’ > " \ 

laipuiLs 01 Au Kmas. 

See Diagram XCII. 

Proof of the Accuracy of the Graduated Value (3) 

Yearly Value of Special 
Exports of Manu- 
factored Goods 

, Difference between 

^ (4) and (5) 

IJngraduated. 
Computed 
from the 
Trade 
Hecords 

. (2) 

1 

Graduated. 
Computed 
hy the 

formula stated 
in the Text 

, ( 3 ) 

Actual 

Value 

From Trade 
Records 

^4) 

Value as 
obtained by 
Graduated 
Results (3) 

(5) -(4) 

(6) 

(4) -(5) 

( 7 ) 

a 

£ 


£ 


Million £. 

Million £ 

Million £ 

Million £ 

1880 , 

566'] 


597'! 


197 

208 

11 


1881 

620 


598 


207 

200 


7 

1882 

612 


601- 


213 

209 


4 

1883 

584 


606 


211 

219 

8 


1884 

624'^ 


612 

'2 

204 

200 


4 

1885. 

’594 


618 

< 

186 

193 

7 


1886 

633 


623 


186 

183 


'* 3 

* 1887 

1 640 


624j 


194 

189 


5 

1888 

627 


619] 


203 

201 

, , 

2 


596 

cc 

d 

609 


215 

220 

5 


? 1890 

685 

O 

ID 

595 


226 

212 


14 

1891 

564 


577 


211 

216 

5 


1892 

538 

o 

560 


193 

201 

8 


1893 

538 


545 


186 

189 

3 


1834 

517 

bD 

532 


181 

186 

5 


1895** 

538 


521 


192 

186 


6 

1896 

534 


512 


206 

198 


8 

1897 

501 

§ 

502 


196 

196 



1898 

473 

o 

493 


194 

202 

*8 


1899 

500 


484 


210 

203 


7 

1^0 

478 

ci 

478 


220 

220 



* 1901 

471 


478^ 


214 

217 

3 


1902 

477 


485 


221 

225 

4 


1903 

486 


498 


230 

236 

6 

. . 

1904 

497 


616 

V 

w 

239 

247 

8 


1905 

542 


533 

>-2 

264 

259 1 


5 

1906 

568 


650 

<1 

297 

286 


11 

1907 

599^ 


563 


332 

310 

... 

22 

1908 

558 


571 


286 

291 

5 


1909 

546 


575 


291 

303 

\2 

... 








98 

98 

Total 





6605 

6606 

Difference « Nil 


Excluding ships. 
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DIAGEAM XCIL— See Table 251. United Kingdom: showing how 
MUCH OF EACH £1000 OF SPECIAL IMPORTS OF ALL KiNDS WAS PAID 
FOE BY Special Exports* of Manufactured GoodS; 1880-1909. 
An Example of Actuarial Graduation of a Eough, Ungeaduated 
Series See the Formvla stated on page 568, and see Table 251, for 
Proof of the Accuracy of the Graduated Series shown below. 



Keep the base-line O in sight. 

^ Excluding ships. 

Example , — Year 1880, Special Exports of Manufactured Goods (graduated), paid for 
£597 per £1000 of Special Imports of all kinds ; year 1909, for £575 per £1000— with 
a much larger intervening fall. 
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Test of the Accueaoy of Graduated Eate (3). 

(4) is the actual yearly value of special exports of manufactured 
goods taken from the Trade Eeturns. 

(5) is the yearly value of special exports of manufactured goods 
obtained by multiplying the graduated rate (3) by the yearly value 
of special imports of all binds. 

(6) is the yearly difference between (4) and (5) where (5) is greater 
than (4). 

(7) is the yearly difference between (4) and (5) where (5) is smaller 
ttfanX4). 

GoRimns (4), (5), (6), (7), prove the graduated rate (3) to be accurate, 
for these reasons :^The total actual value of (4) during 1880-1909 was 
6605 miUion £, and the total value of the results (5) based upon the 
graduated value (3), is also 6605 million £: a difference of nil during 
the wiiolQ of the thirty years. This means that while all the confusing 
flgptuations of the actual results (2) have vanished from (3)ryet the full 
force of the actual results has been preserved. 

Tha diagram contrasts the ungraduated value (2) with the gradu- 
ated value (3). It should be understood that actuarial methods are by 
no means of purely academic interest, for they are widely and daily used 
in direct connection with assurance and other affairs of great importance 
The method of graduating trade results here explained is in some respects 
better than the more simple method used throughout this book, but the 
latter has the advantages of being non-technical and of being easily under- 
stood and checked by anyone. 
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APPENDIX B 

TABLE 252. — United Kingdom: sho-vting the Foreign Wages con- 
tained IN General Imports of all kinds, and the British 
Wages contained in General Exports of all kinds,* 1880-1910._ 
Yearly Averages during each Decade. See P 4 OE 534. 


Decade. 

Foreign Wages 
contained in our 
General Impoits. 
Classes . 

II., III., IV.t 

British Wages 
contained in our 
General Exports. 
Classes 

I., IL, III., IV.f- 

Excess of Foreign 
f Wages in our 
whole foreign 
Commerce. 
(A-B.) 4 


A, 

B. 

C." 

1880— 1889 

1881— 1890 

1882— 1891 
1883^1892 

1884— 1«93 

1885— 1894 

1886— 1895 

1887— 1896 

1888— 1897 

1889— 1898 

1890— 1899 

1891— 1900 

1892— 1901 

1893— 1902 

1894— 1903 

1895— 1904 

1896— 1905 

1897— 1906 

1898— 1907 

1899— 1908 

1900— 1909 

1901— 1910 

Million £ 

144-4'i 

144-9 

146- 5 

147- 1 « 

146- 6 § 

147- 4 g 

149-2 ■■§ 

152-8 0 

156-3 

159-5 % 

161-9 Lb « 
165-9 -a 2 
169-5 § 

173-7 a, 
179-0 i 
184-5 ” 

190-2 S3 

196-6 

203-9 “*5 

208-4 

213-6 

219-2^ 

Million £ 

ll0 3^ 

112-1 

112-7 

111-8 =« 

110-7 

109- 9 ;r 

110- 3 1 

111- 6 1 

112- 0 :3 

111- 8 

112- 0 . 0 « 

112- 4 '"^2 

113- 3 S) 
115-5 1 

118-5 .0 

122-1 §3 ! 

126-6 g 

132-3 p 

140-7 

146-6 

151-9 

158-5; 

Million £. 

34- l'i 

32-8 

' 33-§ 

35- 3 

35-9 

37- 5 

38- 9 

41-2 i 

44-3 0 

47-7 2 
49-91“ 

63-5 '’-tP 

66-S A 

58-2 C 

60- 5 

62- 4 

63- 6 

64- 3 ... 

63-2 ^ 

61- 8 

61-7 

6O-7J 

Yearly Increase froml 
the first to the last V 
decade . . .j 

r 

74-8 

48-2 , 

26*6 


Excluding ships. "" 

t These wages are computed by assuming that one-half of the value of manufacttired 
goods, Class III., represents the wages in these goods; and that one-third of the value 
of non-manufactured goods, Classes I., 11. , IV., represents the wages in these goods. 
That part of our General Exports which relates to our Re-Exports is here assumed not to 
contain any British Wages. 

Observe the large increase in column C. During the first decade, the excess of 
foreign wages was 34*1 million 5 ^ yearly; and during the last decade, 60*7 million 
yearly. 
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TABLE ^3. — United Kingdom: Special Exports consigned to 
Various Countries in the year 1910, distinguishing Special 
Exports oe Manufactured Goods. See Chapter VI, page 216. 

HI* « 


1 

Countries to which the Special 
Exports were Consigned. 

Special Exports from the United Kingdom. [ 

Classes 

L, II., IIL, IV. 

(a) 

Class III. 
Manufactured 
Goods. 

(6) 

Percentage 
Proportion of 
(5) to (a). 

r-' 

Million £, 

Million £. 

Per cent. 

Germany . 

37-03 

26-02 

70-3 

Umt^ States . 

31-45 

24-74 

78-7 

France 

22-46 

14-41 

64-1 

Holland , . ! 

12-70 

8-75 

68 9 

Belgium . , 

10-89 

7-42 

68-1 

The above 5 Foi’eign Countries 

114-53 

81-34 

-71*0 j 

Australia .... 

27-67 

24-91 

1 90-3 

Canada , 

19-6i 

17-08 

86-9 

New Zealand .... 

8-75 

7*77 

88-8 

The above 3 British Dominions 

55*96 

49-76 

*^88*9 


Including ships. 


Based upon particulars supplied on 24th March 1911 by the President of the Board of 
Trade, in reply to a question in the House of Commons. 

Observe that ’^1 per cent of the Special Exports from the United Kingdom to 
these Foreign Countries were Special Exports of Manufactured Goods, and that 88*9 
per cent, of the Special Exports from the United Kingdom to theSe British Dominions 
were ^pecici Exports of Manufactured Goods. We sold more Manufactured Goods to 
A.i?stralia than we sold to the United States; we sold more Manufactured Goods to 
Canada than we sold to France; we sold more to New Zealand than we sold to 
Belgium. See column (6) of Table 253. 

Hote.—Hhc published trade records do not admit of particulars similar to the above 
being ascertained for a series of years. See remarks on page 216 as to the desirability of 
inducing the Board of Trade to publish full information as regards our trade m Manu- 
factured Goods. See also the Draft Return that follows on page 574, 
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This is a Draft of a Return that should be published each 
year by the Board of Trade, relating to the United Kingdom’s 
Oversea Trade in Manufactured Goods (Class III. of the Board 
of Trade’s classification). Period 1880 and following years, 
(See page 216.) 


United Kingdojj’s Trade with the United States in Class III. 

MANUFACTURED GOODS'.' 


Year. 

General Imports 
from United States. 

Special Exports to 
United States. 

^Re-Exports to 
United^States. 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

and so on foi’ 
each year to 
19^8- 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 
etc. 

~~r~ 

t 

We want to know 
these facts. 

r 

We want to knov 
these facts. 

% 

r 

Wewant^to know 

S these facts. 


JNote.—A return similar to the above should be annually published by the Board of 
Trade, each return beginning with the year 1880 and ending with the last <<!ompleted 
year, as re^rds the United Kingdom’s trade in Class IIL with each Foreign Country and 
with each British Dominion, Possession, or Colony. A summary should be appended 
showing the total trade in Class III for General Imports, for Special Exports, for 
Re-Exports. This summary should be given under two headings, namely, Foreign 
Countries, British Colonies. 
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TABLE 254. — United Kingdom: Special Expoets. 1880-1909: show- 
ing THE PeINCIPAL AND OTHEE EoEEIGN CODNTEIES THAT BOUGHT 
THESE Expoets. See Chaptee VIL, page 237. 


SPECIAL EXPOETS FBOM THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1SS9-1909 


9 

To 

Total for the 
thirty years. 

Yearly 

Average. 

Per £1000 of Total 
Special Exports to 
All Countries. 

1 # 

Million £ 

Million £ 

£ 

United States . ^ 

751 

25-0 

94 

Germany 

670 

22*4 

84 

France .... 

489 

16-3 

61 

Holland . . . . 

283 

9-4 

35 

Belgium, . " . 

257 

8*6 

32 

Argentine Republic . 

236 

7‘9 


Italy . . . , 

227 

7-6 

" 28 

Russia 

223 

74 

28 

BraziL ..... 

201 

6*7 

25 

4 China ... 

199 

6*6 

25 

Turkey ..... 

189 

6 3 

24 

Sweden and Norway 

178 

5*9 

22 

Japan 

Egyp? 

161 

5*4 

20 

147 

4*9 

18 

Spain 

124 

4-1 

15 

Denmark ..... 

93 

3*1 

12 

Chile 

89 

30 

11 

1 

The above 18 Foreign Countries 

4517 

150-6 

, 564 

^ All t^her Foreign Countries 

734 

24-4 

1 92 

1 

Ail Foreign Countiues 

^5251 

175-0 

656 

All British Colonies . 

12755 

91-8 

344 

All Countries .... 

8006 

266*8 

1000 


Every Foreign Country is shown separately to which during ary one of the thirty 
years the United Kingdom sent £5,000,000 or more of Special Exports. 

t The above table includes exports of ships during 1899*-! 900; these exports of ships 
to All Foreign Countries amounted to 70 million £ during the whole of this period, 
and 5251 less 70=5181 million £, which agrees with the amount stated on page 237, 
Chapter VII. , ^ ^ 

tOur Special Exports to British Colonies during 1880-1909— namely, 275o million £— 
were in excess of our Special Exports to our Six Biggest Foreign Customers combined ^ 
VIZ., Umted States, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Argentine Bepublic; total, 
2686 million £. 
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Table 255 — EjsGland and Wales: showing the Total Numbek 
OE Persons occupied in the Principal Groups of Industries 
AT THE Six Census Dates, 1851-1901. See Chapter I , 
Table 4. ^ 


Industry, 

1851. 

(»» 

1861. 

1871." 

C" 

1881. 

r < 

i 

r 

Mamifaciuring Industries : 
Cotton 

Woollen and Worsted 

Boot and Shoe 

Silk .... 

Iron and Steel 

Machinery and Ships 

Lace m . 

Furniture 

Earthenware and Glass . 
Linen .... 

415.000 

256.000 

244.000 

131.000 

95.000 

81.000 
62,000 

48.000 

46.000 

27.000 

492.000 
230,0^0 

256.000 

116.000 

129.000 

124.000 

55.000 

64.000 

54.000 

23.000 

509,000, 

247,000' 

225.000 

83.000 

191.000 

173.000 

49.000 

75.000 

65.000 

19.000 

4 

5l52',trOO- 

240.000 
22^,000 

65.000 

201.000 
21^,000 

44.000 
84,0(?0 

68.000 

13,000 

w 

f 

The above 10 Industries 

1,405,000 • 

1,543,000 

1,636,000 

1,708,000 

Non-manvfaciuring hidustnes : 
Agriculture 

Building .... 
Coal-mining . 

Tailoring 

Printing and Bookbinding 

1,905,000 

399.000 

193.000 

139.000 
33,000 

1,803,000 

472.000 

271.000 

143.000 
46,000 

1,424,000 

583.000 

315.000 

150.000 
64,000 

♦ 

h200fi00 

687.000 

383.000 

161.000 
88,000 

The above 5 Industries 

2,669,000 

2,735,000 

2,536,000 

2,519,000 ' 

The above 15 Industries . 

4,074,000 

4,278,000 

4,172,000 

4,227,000 


Based upon Cd. 1761, page 362. 


Here estimated for tbe year 1901 ; this estimate is probab^ too high. 

The above su mm ary takes no account of the growth of Population during 
1851-1901. See Table 4 for the Rates of Occupation per 10,000 of population, based upon 
the above summary ; the Rate of Occupation is the right test of the occupation-providing 
power of our home industries. Observe, in the above summary, the falhng-off in 1901 as 
compared with 1891 in Cotton, Woollen and Worsted, Silk. Linen, Agriculture, and 
note the small rise in the group of the 10 Manufacturing Industries— a rise that did not 
keep pace with the growth of population. See Table 4. 
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Table 255 — continued . — England and Wales: showing the Total 
Number of Persons occupied in the Peinbipal Groups of 
Industkies at the Six Census Dates, 1851-1901. See Chapter I, 
Table 4. 


' ^ 

Ind^|try. 

1891. 

« 

1901. 

Increase or Decrease 
m 1901 

as compared witfiaSol. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Manufacturmg Industries : 
Cotton 

Woollen and Worsted % 
Bdot and Shoe 

Silk 

Iron and Steel * 
M^chinery^and Ships 

Lace .... 
m Furniture 

Earthenware and Glass . 
Linen .... 

606,000 

258.000 

249.000 

52.000 

202.000 

292.000 

35.000 

101.000 

83.000 
9,000 

582.000 

236.000 

251.000 

39.000 

216.000 ! 
^395,000 

36.000 ' 
122,000 

93.000 
5,000 

167.000 

7,000 

121, *000 1 

314.000 

74.000 

47.000 

20,000 

92.000 

^ 26,000 

22.000 

s 

The above 10 Industries , 

1,887,000 

1,975,000 

570,000 


t 

Non-manufacturing Industries . 

, Agricultui*e . 

Building 

Coal-mining . 

Tailoring 

Printing and Bookbinding 

1,100,000 

701.000 

519.000 

209.000 

122.000 

988.000 

946.000 

649.000 

259.000 

150.000 

547.000 

456.000 

120.000 
117,000 

917,000 

' The above 5 Industries 

2,651,000 

2,992,000 

323,000 


The above 15 Industries . 

4,538,000 

4,967,000 

893,000 



Note.— In 1851 the order of importance a§ regards occupation was 


1. Agriculture. ^ 

2. Cotton. 

3. Building. 

4. Woollen and Worsted. 

5. Boot* and SHe. 

In 


6. Coal-mining. 

7. Tailoring. 

8. Silk. 

9. Iron and Steel. 

10. Machinery and Ships. 


11. Lace. 

12. Furniture. 

13. Earthenware and Glass. 

14. Printing and Bookbinding. 

15. Linen, 


1901 the order of importance as regards occupation was i — 


Agriculture, 

2. Bunding. 

3. Coal-mining. 

4. Cotton, 

5. Machinery and Ships. 


6. Tailoring. 

7. Boot and Shoe. 

8. Woollen and Worsted. 

9. Iron and Steel, 


10. Printing and Bookbinding. 1 15. Linen. 


11. Furniture. 

12. Earthenware and Glass. 

13. Silk. 

14. Lace. 
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TABLE 256. — The Price of British Wheat and the Price of 
Imported Wheat, per Imperial Quarter of 480 lbs. ; also, the 
Price of the 4 lbs. Loaf in London, and the relation between 
the Price of Wheat and the Price of Bread, 1880-1909. See^ 


Table 25 and page 61. 


Year. 

Average Yearly Price of Wheat I 
^ per Quarter of 480 lbs. 

Average 
Yearly 
Price of 
Bread 
per 4^bs. 
Loaf. 

D 

______ —-Ti 

Relation between the 
Price of Wheat and 
the Price of Bread. 

British 

Wheat. 

A. 

Imported 

Wheat. 

B. 

f 

Excess of 

B over A. 

0. 

Price of 
Imported 
Wheal^ 
BX(i2. 

B. 

Price-relation 
of Wheat to 
Bread. 
E~D. 

^ F 


Shillings. 

Shillings. 

Shillings 

Pence 

Pence 


1880 

44-3 

*47*5 

3*2 

7*0 

■*570 . 

'"SI 

1881 

*45-3 

47-3 

2*0 

7-0 

. 568 

81 

1882 

45*1 

46-8 

h- 

* / 

^7*4 

550 

74 

1883 

41*6 

42-0 

•4 

70 

504 

72 

1884 

35*7 

36*1 

•4 

6*8 

0 433 

64 

1885 

32*8 

33-6 

•8 

62 

403 

65 

1886 ^ 

310 

32*3 

1*3 

6*2 

38f 

6^ 

1887 

32-5 

32-8 

•3 

5*6 

394 

70 „ 

1888 

31*8 

32*9 

1-1 

5-7 

395 

69 

1889 

29-8 

32-9 

3*1 

6*0 

395 

66 

1890 

31-9 

33-4 

1*5 

6*0 

401 


1891 

37-0 

38-1 

1*1 

62 

457 

74 

1892 

30-2 

32-8 

2*6 

6*2 

394 

64 

1893 

26-3 

27-6 

1*3 

i 5*8 

331 

.57 

1894 

t22-8 

t22-9 

t-i 

5*5 

1275 

i50 

1895 

23*1 

23-6 

*5 

5*1 

283 

^ 55 

1896 

26*2 

26*5 

•3 

5*1 

318 

62 

1897 1 

30-2 

31*9 

1*7 

5*5 

383 

70 

1898 

34*0 

34*3 

*3 

6*0 

412 

69 

1899 

25-7 

28*7 

3*0 

5*1 

344 

67 

1900 

26*9 

29*2 

2*3 

5*2 

350 

67 

1901 

26*8 

28*4 

1*6 

t5*0 

341 

% 

1902 

28*1 

28*7 

•6 

5*3 

344 

65 

1903 

26*8 

29*1 

2*3 

56 

349 

62 

1904 

28*3 

30*0 

1*7 

5*5 

360 

65 

1905 

29*7 

31*0 

1*3 

5*5 

372 

68 

1906 

28*2 

30*2 

2*0 

5*5 

362 

66 

1907 

30*6 

32*9 

2*3 

5*4 

395 

73 

1908 

32*0 

36 0 

*4*0 

58 

432 

74 

1909 

36*9 

39*6 

2*7 

5*8 

475 

*82 

Average for the I 
30 years j 

■ 31-7 

33*3 

1*6 

5*9 

399™ 

'68 

f 

Difference between \ 
Maximum and [ 
Minimum j 

- 22*5 

24*6 

3*9 

2*4 

295 

32 


Based upon Cd. 4954, pages 192 and 194 ; Cd, 5296, pages 243 and 286. 
* Maximum. t Minimum. 
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DIAGRAM XOIII. — See Table 256, column F : showing the Pbice- 
Relation between Imported Wheat per Quarter (480 lbs.) and 
THE 4 LBS. Loaf of Bread, for each of the thirty years 1880- 
1909. 
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Notes concerning Table 256. 

In Table 256 we have much information as regards the price of wheat 
and the price of bread The facts now shown should be carefully studied, 
for they give ample evidence of the untrustworthiness of popular notions, 
and of political g.ssertions, not based upon the investigation of fact,“ 
which are frequently made concerning this matter of the price of wheat 
and the price of breac(. 

Columns A, B, and C. — Hei-e we have ilie pri^ of British wheat and 
the price of Imported wheat. During 1880-1909 the pwe of British 
wheat has always been lower than the price of Imported wheat. The 
average difference was"* 1*6 shillings per quarter of wheat, and the 
maximum difference was 4 shillings in the year 1908. These ^acts show 
that our home-grown wheat does not, as is popularly supposed, rise to the 
level of the price of our imported wheat. Further, these facts supply an 
argument in favour of promoting the cultivation of home-grown wheat, 
for the prige of the latter is less than the price of our imported wheah 

r 

Column B. — We have seen in Chapter I, Table 21, the large rise in 
our dependence for our bread upon imported wheat, which forms our 
main supply. Therefore, in looking at variations in the price of whfeat, itf^ 
is proper to use as a basis our imported wheat rather than our home-grown 
wheat. See column B of Table 256. The maximum price was 47*5 
shillings per quarter in the year 1880, the minimum price was 22*9 
shillings in the year 1894 — a difference of 24*6 shillings in the price of 
one quarter of wheat (480 lbs.). This difference is more than twelve times 
as much as the proposed import duty of 2 shillings per quarter of wheat 
imported by us from foreign countries. Bear in mind that during this 
period 1880-1909 there has been no outcry as regards the price of bread, 
although the price of imported wheat has differed by as much as 24*6 
shillings per quarter. Contrast that simple fact with the statements that 
have been made by opponents of the poUcy of Imperial Preference. 

Gohmns B and D. — We will now compare the price of imported wheat 
with the prices of the 4 lbs. loaf of bread. ^ r 

The price of bread was 5*8 pence in the year 1909, when wheat was 
39*6 shillings per quarter, and the price of bread was also 5*8 pence in the 
year 1893, when wheat was 27*6 shillings per quarter. Thus, imported 
wheat rose by 12 shillings per quarter without affecting the price of the 
loaf. 
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9 In the year 1897 thp price of bread was 5*5 pence, when wheat was 
31*9 shillings; but in the year 1894 the price of bread was also 5*5 pence, 
although the price of wheat was 22 9 shillings. Thus during the short 
period 1894-1897 the price of wheat rose by 9 shillings per quarter 
wil*hout affecting the price of the loaf. 

Again, in 1901 the price of bread was 5 pence, ^nd the price of 
wheat was 28 4 shillings. In 1894 the price of bread was 5*5 pence, and 
•the price of wheat was 22*9 shilliiigs. In this instance the price of wheat 
advanced by 6*5 shillingi per quarter, and the price of bread declined by 
*5 pence, that is, by one\^lfpenny per loaf. * The price of wheat went up, 
and the price of bread went down. 

In the year 1880 ^the price of b];ead was 7 pence, and the price of 
^\^eat was 4J‘5 shillings. In 1894 the price of bread was 6*5 pence, and 
the price o^S wheat was 22*9 shillings. But if the price of bread closely 
depends upon the* price df wheat, as is commonly asserted, the price of 
bread in the year 1894, as compared with the year 1880, ought to have 
been 3*4 pence in ^lace of 5 5 pence. [22*9-47*5 x 7 = 3*4 pence.] Many 
similar iilstanbes may be seen in columns B and D of Table S56. And 
these results show plainly that the retail price of the 4 ifs. loaf is not 
closely connected with the price of wheat. The price of the loaf varies 
independently and to a considerable extent, quite apart from the fluctua- 
* tions in the price of wheat. 

ColZcmns E and F. — We may here see a striking series of results which 
show the^ relation between the price of wheat and the price of bread; or, 
it would be more correct to say, which show the absence of any close 
relation between the price of wheat and the price of bread In column E 
we have the price of imported wheat per quarter stated in pence; in 
colurmi F we have the price-relation between the price of wheat per 
^quarter and the price of bread per 4 lbs. loaf. The latter being taken as 
the unit, the price of wheat is then the number of units stated in column 
F. For instance, in the year 1880, when wheat was 47*6 shillings per 
quarter (570 pence) and bread 7 pence& per loaf, the price of wheat was 
eighty-one times the price of bread. Having noted the construction of 
column F, now iSok at the results in it, and look at the great diver- 
gences between the price of wheat and the price of bread. 

In the year 1894 the price of wheat was fifty times as much as the 
^ price of bread; in the year 1909, the price of wheat was eighty-two times 
as much as the price of bread — a difference of no fewer than 32 units of 
price. 

Taking the average for the thirty years, we see in column F that the 
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price of wheat was sixty-eight times the price pi the loaf. And if fiie 
price of bread really depended upon the price of wheat, with even an 
approximate sensitiveness to the price of wheat, then we ought to see in 
column F of Table 256 a series of results each one of which should be 
not far removed from 68 units. But the actual results are very difFer^k 
from this uniformity. As we have seen, the results in column F range"^ 
between the wide limits of 50 and 82 units of price-relation between wheat 
and bread. ^ 

Any person who may care to examine the results in Table 256 will 
come to the conclusion that an import duty of S^Tdiillings per quarter on 
foreign wheat, British Colonial wheat to come in here free^'of duty, could 
not possibly affect the jprice of the A lbs. loaf. By the ligh|i of fact, an* 
import duty of 5 shillings per quarter on foreign wheat could be levied by* 
us without any appreciable effect upon the retail price of a 4^bs. loaf of 
bread. It may be mentioned that the Board of Trade iieport on th^ cost 
of living in French towns states that 'Ahe bread eaten by the French 
working-classes is almost entirely wheaten bread of good quality . . 
The predominant range (of prices) was 51 - pence to 6 penc6/' Thus, the 
price of bread in France is no greater than in England, despite the f£»t 
that in France there is an import duty of 12s. 3d. per quarter on foreign 
wheat. France has wisely preserved its agriculture, and has a larg^iiome 
supply of wheat. ^ 
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BRITISI^RADE BOOK— AD VERTISEMENTS 

Business Maps 
for Business Men 



Many Business Men are more keenly interested in certain 
parts of the World than in o^her districts — the^nature of their 
business makes if|po. Consequently they -want more informa- 
tion about these ^ountries than can* possibly be given on a 
General Map of the World. Being fully alive to these require- 
ments, we specify a few Maps that will prove of great service 
to"* Business Mai interested ifi these Couiitries. In every 
i^stanSe the Maps are clearly printed, tastefully coloured, and 
substantially mounted, and when put on the wail improve the 
appearance ^of the ^Office. They show all the Railways, and 
® give other important information necessary for the Business 
Man to knofv. 

Inches. ' 


Africa . 


52 X 

43 

ai/- 

South Africa 


72 „ 

63 

. • 27/6 

North America . 


52 „ 

43 

21/- 

United States 


52 „ 

43 

21/- 

Asia 


52 „ 

43 

21/- 

Australia . 


52 „ 

43 

21/- 

British Isles 


54 „ 

46 

21/- 

Canada 


84 „ 

50 

27/6 

Chinese Empire . 


72 „ 

63 

27/6 

Europe 


52 „ 

43 

21/- 

England, Railway Map . 

50 „ 

42 

• ?o/- 

Scotland „ 


35^- „ 

29|- 

5/- 

Ireland „ 

„ 

35i „ 

29f 

5/- 


The a^oye are only a few of the many Maps we have that are 
suitable for Business Men. Which Country are you interested 
in ? If it is not mentioned in this list it does not mean that 
we have not a Map of the part you want We suggest that 
you write telling us your requirements. We shall then give 
you full information of the Map that will just suit your 
particular purpose. 
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6 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, LONDON, EX. 



